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Preface Preface 

to the reedition 


Through informs live, thoroughly researched text and 
highest quality illustrations, this new catalog should 
meet the needs of the countless visitors who come to 
marvel at Lite masterpieces housed in the Egyptian 
Museum of Cairo. Translations in English, French* Ger- 
man and Arabic will rentier it accessible m f he widest 
possible audience of visitors from many nations, 
the Egyptian Museum houses the largest and most 
important material source on ancient Egyptian civili- 
zation^ with works of art as well as objects of nival Liable 
historical and religious significance,, to which this guide 
is miw a necessary introduction. 

It is a privilege and a pleasure to gratefully acknowledge 
here all chose Who have contributed to the production 
of this important volume: the scholars, the photo- 
grapher* a tid last but not least the publisher and his 
press, aL of whom have done so much 10 give ns a 
handsome guide in every way worthy of the unparal- 
leled collection which it describes. 

Dr. Ahmed Kadry 
Chairman of the Egyptian 
A i ■ i. i l | u it i es O iga riizati on 


Since its first appearance this catalogue has been an. 
invaluable companion and guide tor inumcrablc people 
from all over the world visiting the unique collection ol 
fascinating archaeological objects exhibited in the Egyp- 
tian Museum of Cairo, 

More than 100000 objects bear testimony to the history 
of ancient Egyptian culture from prehistoric down to 
C i ru eco- R o rn a ti I i Tries . 

With its marvellous photographs of lhe highest standard 
and numerous scholarly explanations this catalogue 
allows for visitors to gain a better understanding of rhe 
culture and civilization of ancient Egypt. 

I would like to take this opportunity to once again 
express my thanks to all those who contributed towards 
the creation of this appealing and successful catalogue, 
f h l scholars as well as the photographer and rhe pub- 
lisher. 

Finally, may it please the visitor to be reminded that 
Egyptian antiquities are mote delicate than it would 
appear. For this reason may I voice an urgent appeal for 
everyone to please assist us m preserving this cultural 
heritage for later generations, by refraining from touch- 
ing the objects on show. 


Prof. Dr. S dyed fdiufik 
President of the Egyptian 
Antiquities Organization 


The Egyptian Museum tJainh Ha'! [Inner Court] 



The bioTi rJe (jl ihr Mubemn (drawing lcl ltd ^rjulki, by Zc|iur SoilfOUZiari, 'I US 1 * 
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Introduction 


Ancient Egyptian civilization is one of the sou fees ot 
modem culture. It attracted and influenced other 
peoples of the ancient world, especially the Greeks and 
the Romans, Scientists, artists, and historians visited 
Egypt to study in its temples. They transferred the 
knowledge they gamed in science,, fine arts, religion, and 
mythology to their homelands. The Arabs received this 
knowledge from the Greeks and Romans and in turn 
transmitted el to Europe during the .Middle Ages T where 
it helped to stimulate the European Renaissance. 

Great interest lu ancient Egyptian civilization arose 
again in modem times following Bonaparte’s expedition 
to Egypt in 179&, which stimulated such scientific stud- 
ies of Egypt as ihe Description de L'Egypte 
( 1809 — 1828), written by I Tench scholars who accom- 
panied Napoleon ‘s army, Manners a mi Customs, of the 
Ancient Egyptians (1837) by John Gardiner Wilkinson, 
and Denkmaler aus Aegypten und Aetbiopien 
{ I 849 — l 85 9) by Ri chard Lep si us an d t >rh er G ernia n 
scholars. The progress towards the decipherment of the 
hieroglyphic script made by such European scholars as 
Silvestre dc Sacy, Akerblad, and Thomas Young enabled 
Jean Kran^ois Champolltqn to establish its correct 
reading (1822), and the information gathered from the 
ancient inscriptions acid papyri resulted in a better 
understanding of the history and culture of ancient 
Egypt, 

Ihe enormous quantity of Egyptian monuments is itseli 
proof of the richness of ihe ancient civilization. A visir 
to one of the many temples scattered all over Egypt is 
sufficient Lu convince one of this cultural wealth, for 
each is extravagantly decorated with reliefs and inscrip- 
tions and adorned with various types of columns and 
statues. The tombs of kings and nobles, are covered with 
beautiful paintings, reliefs, and inscriptions, and were 
originally provided with large amounts of funerary fur- 
niture and equipment. This quantitative richness reflects 


rile fondness of the ancient Egyptian for the mulritudl 
nous in all aspects of life, from deities in their temples to 
the seemingly endless number of hieroglyphic signs, and 
fro til the variety' of forms and poses in which gods and 
people were represented in reliefs and statues to the pre- 
cise depiction of the objects making up the environment 
of this world and the next. The quantity and variety of 
objects in the Egyptian Museum is a further testimony 
to the multifaceted mind of die ancient Egyptian and his' 
skill in producing tangible manifestations oi it. 

Most of ihe objects in ihe museum are on exhibition to 
the public. On the first (ground) floor, tile arrangement 
follows the chronological order of ancient Egyptian his- 
tory 7 . On the upper floor groups of objects found undis- 
turbed are displayed along with collections of objects of 
the same type or with the same function. 

In 1835, the Service des Anti quire 5 de FEgypte was es- 
tablished. The authorities intended to prevent the phm 
dering of archaeological sites by local and foreign treas- 
ure- hunters as well as by consuls re presenting foreign 
countries and their agents, for the first time, Egyptian 
artifacts were collected by the Egyptian government and 
stored in a small building in the Azhakiah garden in 
Cairo. This collection of artifacts was later transferred 
to another building in the Citadel of 8,1 1 ad in, When the 
Austrian Archduke Maximilian visited Egypt in IK 55, 
the whole collection was presented to him as a gift by 
Ahbag Pasha, the ruler of Egypt, [11 1858, another 
museum was prepared at Boulaq by Auguste Marictte. 

I .a ter lie worked very hard to establish a great museum 
suitable for Egyptian monuments, especially after the 
flooding of the first Boulaq museum in 1878, when 
many objects were washed aw r ay or stoic n. En 1 890, die 
cun ten is uf the Boulaq museum were transferred to an 
annex of the (iiza palace of Ismail Pasha, where they 
remained until the present museum was opened in !9fJ2. 
The present museum was designed by die French archi- 


ll 


tect Marcel Dourgnon in the nco -da ssical style thought 
suitable for and cut monuments. Two mam floors hire 
reserved for exhibition 5 open to the public and for St n dp 
galleries. Et now contains more than 120 000 objects 
dating from the various eras of ancient Egyptian civili- 
ZEUion. The most important groups of objects are the 
following: 

1. The jewellery or Queen Ab-botep, wife of Seqe- 
nen-re and mother of both Kamose and Abiiiosc, 
who libcratetl Egypt by expelling Lite Hvksos invad 
ers from the councry at the end of the L 7 rl ' Dynasty. 
Her comb w T as found in Thebes in 1859. 

2. The mummies oi some of the 18 — Z0 tl_ Dynasty 
kings and their coffins gathered together by the 
priests of che 21 st Dynasty and hidden in the so- 
called Deir el-ftahari cachetic in Thebes. These were 
found between 1 875 and 1881 (in the tomb of 
Queen Inhapg no. 320} and consist of the mu ramies 
of Seqenen-re, Alunose I, Amenophis 1, 1 uthmosis I, 
Turhinosis II, Tuthmosis E1E, Seti I, Ramses II, 
Ramses III. 

3. The funerary equipment from rbe tomb of Scnne- 
djem and his family (tomb no. 1 in Deir cl-Medina ? 
Thebes), which was discovered m 1886. Parc of ic is 
now in the Metropolitan Museum in New York and 
in Berlin, 

4. Mummies and coffins of the priests of Anion found 
in Deir el-Bahari in 1891. Of the 1.5.3 coffins dating 
from the 2D r and 2 2"" 1 Dynasties which were recov- 
ered, many were given as gifts or sold abroad by the 
Egyptian government. 

5. Artifacts from die tombs of kings and members of 
the royal families of the Middle Kingdom (Hor, 
Nub-hctepti-khered, Khu Limit, Sac-Bathor, Era, 
Merit, Sat -Hath or- Yu not} found at Dahshur in 
.1894. 

6. Artifacts from the tomb of Prince Maherperi of the 
18 rh Dynasty, which was discovered in 1898 in the 
Valley of the Kings. 


7. Artifacts and royal mummies found in the tomb of 
Amenophis II in 1898 in the Valley of the Kings (the 
mummies are those of Amenophis il, Tuihmusit IV, 
Amenophis ill, Menenptah, Seti IL Sipmh. Rainses 
[V, Ramses V, Ramses VI, three women Lind a 
child). 

8. The funerary equipment from die tomb of Yuys and 
Thuya (the maternal grandparents of Akhenaten) 
and the remains of the contents of the royal Luntbs 
of Tuihmosts lEk Tuihatiosis IV, Amenophis III and 
Horemheb, all found before 1906. 

9. Artifacts from the tomb of Tumiikhamon, discov- 
ered in 1922. There were more than 3500 pieces, of 
which 17 (Id are exhibited in the museum; the rust 
are in storerooms in Cairo and Luxor. 

10. Artifacts from the tomb of Hetep-beres, mother of 
Kb lift), which were found to the cast of the great 
pyramid at Giza in 1 925, 

11. Artifacts from rbe Amarr.ii period made for Akhen- 
aten and members of his family and some high offi- 
cials. These were found in Tdl cb Amaru a, Hurrno- 
polis, Thebes and Memphis between 1912 arid 
1 945 , 

12. Monuments from the tomb of Hemaka, chief ad- 
ministrator from the time of King Udimn of the 1 iL 
Dynasty, t hese were found between 1931 and 19.36 
at Sakkara, 

13. Objects from some royal and private tombs at Tanis 
(east Delta) dating from thc2D r arid 22 nr ~ Dynasties, 
These were found in 1939. 

14. Artifacts discovered by Egyptian and foreign expedi- 
tions in Giza, Sakkara, I Id wan, Abu Bello, Athribis, 
Bubastis, Heliopolis, Aswan, Nubia, die eastern and 
western deserts* and Sinai, 

15. Collections of artifacts from the royal palaces, 
seized for, purchased by, or don are d to the museum. 

Dr. Mohamad Saleh 
General Director of the 
Egyptian Museum 
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G EN ER A L IN FO R M ATI ON 

Mwseffw The museum is open every day from 

9a.m. to 4 pan, except from 
11, '"a. in, to 1,™ p.m. on Fridays, 
During the Muslim month of Rama- 
dan s the museum closes at 3 p.m. 
Notice to visitors: Visitors who have more than two 
hours at their disposal, or who intend to visit the 
museum mure Lhau once, are advised to see the objects 
of the Early Dynastic period at the main entrance of the 
museum (hall 43) and then proceed in a clockwise direc- 
tion until they reach the entrance again. They should 
then go upstairs to visit the Tutankhamen collection 
and the other galleries. Visitors who are limited to a sin- 
gle two -hour tour are advised to see the objects of rite 
Early Dynastic period at the main entrance, proceed in a 
clockwise direction to the end of the western corridor 
and then go upstairs to visit the Tucankh am Lin Collec- 
tion in the northern and eastern galleries. 


Numbering system of the objects 

in order to simplify the numbering system in the 
Museum, visitors using our catalogue may recognize the 
objects described in it by a brown label placed either 
close to each object or on the outside of the case. 

The exhibition numbers written in black on white labels 
refer to the Brief Description of the Monuments avail- 
able at the entrance to the Museum, 

To assist the specialist who wo aid like to pursue further 
research we also have included in this catalogue certain 
Museum reference numbers. These are? 

- the museum entry number: Journal d' Entree du 
M usee |JH)- this number is usually marked directly 
oil "he monument in black; 

- the number of the Catalogue General [CGJ* publica- 
tions, a list of which is- given in our Bibliography; it 
is marked m red or white directly on the exhibit; 

- the number of a temporary register [Registre Temp o- 
raire RT), which appears, written within a cross, on 
the exhibit itself; 

- and finally, in special cases the number of the Special 
Register (SR) which appears in white on a black 
label; it refers to the inventory list drawn up by the 
curator [if a particular section of the museum’s col- 
lections. 
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Outline of Ancient Egyptian History 


Ardent Egyptian civilization was certainly one of the 
most longlived and durable in all ot world history. 
Among the factors contributing ro its longevity are the 
Nile river, its naturally protected valley, and the stable 
weather conditions. Jhe Nile valley is enclosed by the 
Mediterranean Sea on the north; the Arabian desert and 
Red Sea on the east; the Libyan desert on the west, and 
in ancient times danger seldom came from the south, 
by the Neolithic Period (ea. 5000 ILL.), the Egyptians 
already enjoyed a sedentary and stable existence. I’hc 
annual inundation of the Nile induced them to construct 


dykes and dams tu protect their settlements, and to dig 
canals to better irrigate and cultivate their fields. I hey 
began to store harvest crops against times of famine, 
and they learned bow to gauge the rise and fall of the 
inundation waters. One might even say that the regular 
annual rhythm of the river was the primary catalyst 
underlying the organization and political unification of 
the country. In tins sense, then, Herodotus, the <k father 
of histarv A was suretv correct when he wrote in 449 

f ■ i 

B.G that “Egypt is the gift of the Nile”. 


NEOLITHIC CULTURE 

(5000 B.C.) Egyptian civilization at ibis period is known as the “Nagada culture”, which can he 

divided into three phases. The culture first arises in the Fifth Millennium B.C. in Upper 
Egypt between Abydo.s sn rite north and Arm ant in the south, and subsequently spread 
over the rest of Upper Egypt. The iirsL - or Nagada I — phase achieved trade relations 
with the Kharga oasis, reached the Red Sea to the east, and the First Cataract Lo the 
south. The process of consolidating the country, which resulted in historical times in a 
unified Egypt, may have begun under the Nagada II phase, Both trade relations and con- 
flicts between Upper and Lower Egypt are attested at this rime. Especially noteworthy 
during this period art 1 the fascinating early mural paintings discovered in a tomb at Hier- 
akonpolis (ca. .1500 B.C.}, and the ceramic decorations displaying human and animal 
figures, as well as ships complete with oars and cabins. 

The third and most advanced Nagada 111 phase seems to reveal influence both from 
l ower Egypt and other cultures in die Near East. Autonomous provinces were estab- 
lished and consolidated until two separate kingdoms eventually came into being: one in 
Upper Egypt with its capital at Nekheb (HE Keb, near Hdfui, and the other m Lower 
Egypt, with its capital ar Buto (Tell d Farabi, near Desouq). 


THE HISTORICAL PERIOD 


(ca. 3000—332 B.C.) was divided into thirty-one dynasties* or myal families, by the Egyptian priest Manetho; 

who lived between 323 and 245 B.C, Mane l ho wrote his history of Egypt beginning 
with Mencs of c he First I dynasty and ending with Alexander the Great in 3.32 13. 1 2 We 
can divide his dynasties further into several discrete eras. 


THE HA Rj . Y D YN AS 1 1C (THIN I' IK; HR A 

(ca r 3000-2705 H,CJ consists of the firsi two dynasties, and derives Its name from the town of origin of the 

earl test kings: Thi ms. The first capital of the newly unified country to he established — 
by Hot- A ll a (iMenesJ, the fourth king of die First Dynasty - was at Memphis. Hiero- 
glyphic writing also came into use at this time in moderate scale for simple economic and 
other types of documents. Ihese early jottings mostly served to list names, places or 
objects. A few experiments with stone as a building material, instead of mud brick, were 
also undertaken. Royal tombs were const meted at both Sakkam and Abydos. Among the 
famous representational works from this period is the Namier palette, which commemo- 
rates the defeat of the Lower Egyptians at the hands of the Upper Egyptians, and the 
unification of the two halves of the country. 


THE OLD KINGDOM 

(ca. 2705-2155 1UT) Pyramid Age. 

This period includes Dynasties 3— h. Memphis remained the political capital, httl Helio- 
polis grew as the most important religious center. The pharaohs were buried in the great 
pyramid necropoleis of Sakkara, Giza, Abusir and Dahshur (to the southwest of Cairo}. 
The Old Kingdom was characterized by a highly bureaucratic and organized central 
administration. In the transition period from lIic Filth to Sixth Dynasties, the corpus of 
religious mortuary literature known as the Pyramid Texts mokes its first appearance 
inside the burial chambers of the pyramids. Members of the royal family and high of f i - 
dais were interred in tnasuibas, or in rock- cut tombs. The officials' sepulchres were 
located either around the pyramids of the pharaoh they had served, or in their own 
administrative province. J he walls were richly decorated with painted reliefs of scenes of 
daily life and religious (mortuary cult) activities. The most famous kings of this era 
include Djoser (Neijer-Khrt) of Dynasty 3, owner of the Step Pyramid at Snkkara, which 
was constructed by the great architect Imhotep; King Stieferu of the Fourth Dynasty built 
one pyramid at Med urn and two at Dahshur. His successors Khufu, Khafrc, and Men- 
k a it re constructed llivFrh tu Giza: these hist three are considered one of the seven wonders 
of the ancient world. In the Fifth Dynasty, die cult of the falcon -headed sun god Re 
exerted tremendous influence over the country. Sun-temples were erected near the pyia 
mids north of Sakkara and at Ahijsir, 
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THE FIRST INTERMEDIATE PERIOD 



2155-204 BX.) 


Towards the end of the Old Kitigdom, as central authority disintegrated, what contacts 
had existed bet ween Egypt and i\ Libia, Phoenicia a ml Palestine were broken oft. The 
officials in charge of the many Egyptian provinces struggled to gain their own independ- 
ence, and political and economic chaos resulted. The period from Dynasties 7 to 10, also 
known as the Heracleopolitan Period, was one of civil war and starvation. Two weak 
ruling houses are attested: one at Thebes in the south, and the other at Ilerackopolis in 
the north (Ehnasia near the Layum). Thin was the classical period of the Egyptian lam 
gouge, and several descriptive accounts mil of Lire woes of the age, which lasted more 
than a century and a half. 


THE MIDDLE KINGDOM 


(ca. 2124-1781 B,C.) 


Dynasties 11-12 come under this heading. The country was finally reunited under the 
She ban princes whose capital in the south became the religious center for all of Egypt, It 
was here at E hches that King Mcntubofep II built his famous mortuary temple of Dcir cl 
Bahari. In the Twelfth Dynasty, however, the capital shifted to the north, near EI-Lisht, 
and the pharaohs were buried in mud-brick pyramids (Dahshur Fay urn, Beni $uef) r The 
older Pyramid Texts evolved into the Coffin Texts, now no longer restricted to use by 
the king atone. They adorned the inside and outside of coffins, Lind are later attested in 
the romhs o( certain high officials. 

Provincial “nomardis” and other independent high officials were allowed to excavate or 
construct their tombs in their own districts. These were provided with beautiful mortu- 
ary equipment and deco rated with vivid scenes of both daily life and life in the next 
world {Beni Hasan, El Bersheh, Thebes, Aswan), 

Great irrigation projects were undertaken during the Twelfth Dynasty. Attempts were 
made lo irrigate the Fayum, and reservoirs and canals were constructed under Sesosins 
(Sen us ref) II, Sesostris (Senusret} 111 and Anieiiemhat 111. 


THE S ECO N D 1 NTER M EDI A TE PE R J OD 

(Dynasties Id- 17, After a period of political and economic turmoil, most of the country was overrun tor 

ca. 17Ji 1 - 1.550 J3-.CL) about a century by a Near Eastern people known as the Hyksos, or “rulers of foreign 

Lands'- (Dynasties 15-16], Composed of immigrant tribes of Syrians, Palestinians and 
Hu mans, the Hyksos found refuge in the fertile Nile valley. They introduced into Egypt 
the horse and horse-drawn chariot, as well as new types of daggers, swords and compos- 
ite bows, all of which were lo play a large role later on in Egyptian military history, In 
terms of artistic achievement or economic prosperity, the Hyksos domination was a rela- 
tively decadent and impoverished era, 

f he Hyksos worshipped the deity Seth (Sim kh), god of strength and umfimon Avarisin 
the eastern Del lei between I'anis and Qantir served as their capita]. During the Seven- 
teenth Dynasty, however, the Theban princes had been consolidating their own power in 
the south, and eventual ly moved to oust the foreigners from their homeland. Finally, 
under the leadership of Seqenenre. K a muse and Ahmose, the Thebans expelled the Hyk- 
sos, reunited the country and initiated a new dynasty, 
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the new kingdom 


[ca, 1550—1070 EEC,) The Empire Period, 

This period includes Dynasties 18— 20, and is considered by many to be the golden age 
of Egyptian civilization. In the Eighteenth Dynasty, I he bus was both the political and 
religious center or the realm. Magnificent temples were erected there tor the stale god 
A mon-Re, ihe temple of Karnak functioned not only as the major religious center, hut 
also the political , economic and diplomatic focus for everything, from the delivery of 
local taxes from across ihe river ro foreign r rib tire from provinces such as Nubia, Syria- 
Falescime and Phoenicia, and from countries such as Punt (Somalia?), Libya, Crete, the 
Aegean islands and Mesopotamia, Famous rulers of Dynasty IK include: 

Q u VL -' 1 Ida t shepsut ( 1 4 8 8 — 1 470 lit'.), the best-k n own quee i i -c u m - pit a ra oh t jf Egypt . 
Her relatively peaceful reign, trade relations with Punt and building activities at Thebes 
(Ddr el -ft ah a ri and Karnak) arc especially noteworthy. 

Inthinosis JI1 i;i49{,)- : ]436 B,C), whose military exploits in the north, northeast and 
south earned him the title of creator of the Egyptian empire. Ho also conducted an active 
hull ding campaign, especially at Thebes (Karnak, Luxor). 

Aiitenopliis ill { 14iJ 3 1365) B.C.), with his prosperous and peaceful reign, and friendly 

diplomatic relations with many foreign countries in western Asia. Egyptian art and cul- 
ture reached a zenith during Ins rule. 

Amenophis JV i.Akhenaterd [1.365— 1348 tile first to establish a form of mono the - 

ism in Egypt. Athena ten's great religious revolution involved the replacement of the stare 
god A mo n- Re with the solar deity Aten, Artistic conventions and political traditions 
were also totally restructured. The king moved ihe capital to a completely new city in 
Middle Egypt {Akhetateiij now Jell eEA mania). Many of the Egyptian holdings in Syria*' 
Palestine which Tuthmosis Hi had secured., were nearly lost under Akhenaten’s reign. 
Tmaukhanion (1347— .1337 B.C.), a successor of A khem.it cm restored ihe cult of 
Anon-Re, and abandoned Tell el-Amarna in order to return to tradition. The discovery 
of his nearly intact tomb in 1923 revealed the wealth and prosperity of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty. 

Horemheb [1332-1305 B.C), who served as generalissimo and then kmg after the 
death of Tutaiikhamnn, and protected [lie country from foreign intruders. 

In Dynasty 19 tea. 1 305 - 1 [96 B.C), Egyptian influence in Syria-Falesiitie was partially 
restored during the reigns of Seti 1 and Ramses Ii. The capital was moved once again, 
this time to Pi-Ramesse m the eastern Delta, the origin of the Katnesside family and a 
more strategic location vis a vis Syro Palestinian affairs. The I litotes in Asia Minor were 
Egypt's chief rival at this period; both sides struggled for control of the Sym-Palcstinian 
region [Battle of Kadesh). 

In the reign of Ramses 111 [ca. 1 196 B.C.), Aegean tribes known as the Sea Peoples 
threatened to infiltrate the Egyptian Delta region. Economic and cultural decline, 
coupled with the threat of foreign invasion^ contributed to the weakening of central 
authority; strikes and cases oi Corruption are documented in the anc.ie.nl sources. At 
Thebes, the priesthood of Anton achieved ever greater political influence. 
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The Style and Conventions of Egyptian Art 


Art in the works of man is the expression of a in aesthetic 
ideal All art, no matter what historical period it derives 
fro in * es dasringui shed by its own aesthetic, rules and 
manner of expression; in other words, its own style. In 
each artistic endeavor, the process ut representation has 
a stimulating motive, and the object or theme repro- 
duced has iLs own significance, for a representation 
aspires to fix an idea, a real or imaginary situation by 
means of pure figuration, of symbols or oi abstraction. 
Even in modern art, the moil abstract artist entitles his 
work, and freely explains to all who care to learn the 
sense,, image or hidden concepts behind even a com- 
pletely empty canvas. 

Egyptian art, like all other ait, was aware since its 
inception of its own aesthetic, its conventions and objec- 
tives, If we understand arr in tins sense, then such state 
ments as: “Art for its own sake did not exist in Egypt; ” 
“Egyptian art is exclusively funerary; 11 or even: "It was 
intended only as a tool to serve the requirements of 
eternity," become unnecessary, hot tf a concern for aes- 
thetics, as we define art today, had not existed from the 
beginning, then Art itself would never have existed at all 
in Egypt. 

The Egyptian an which we are considering is certainly 
the fruit of a religious belief which explained the cosmic 
order, and of a funerary belief based on the survival of 
the components of rbis order, It is thus similar to other 
manifestations of art horn of ail ideology, illustrating a 
religious belief, or participating in an aesthetic research, 
Egyptian ait envelops all of these lb tugs. It would never 
have taken place if “art for arf.s sake” had urn existed, 
just as the entire development of civilization in Egypt 
would never have evolved if the Egyptians had resigned 
ihemselves to death after merely living to the rhythm of 
the seasons, or Lf Pharaoh had been content with a sim- 
ple tombstone and his retainers with a simple pit in the 
earth. 


These beliefs created a concern lo reproduce for the 
next life an eternal world, thus the Egyptians chose the 
imperishable material stone m order to transpose their 
daily surroundings into the eternal one; it is this work in 
stone which has survived, but it would be incorrect to 
say that Egyptian art is essentially funerary in nature, 
because the temples provide ini mutable testimony to a 
religions art as wcl . They have survived down to the 
present day because they were constructed of stone, but 
quite numerous were the brick sanctuaries of which we 
only know the location or the foundations. However, let 
us lake care Lo avoid the pitfall ol claiming that Egyp- 
tian an is merely an “instrument” for serving die re- 
quirements of eternity. Judging from what we can 
glimpse, furtive as it might be, of life on earrh, we 
know, for example, that the officials’ houses at '[ell el- 
Amartia were as richly decorated as the Theban tombs, 
whose painted walls we admire so much. Furthermore, 
the workmen's village of craftsmen and artists at E>eir 
el- Medina, far from being an agglomeration of huts, 
contains comfortable houses built of stone, decorated 
with paintings, and provided with altars for the worship 
of the gods. We know that the royal palaces gleamed 
every hit as brightly as the divine temples, whose 
archaeological remains permit us to reconstruct their 
original splendor. 

It is true that of the Old Kingdom, we only know the 
funerary aspect of Egyptian art. t’he divine temples dis- 
appeared under a burst of reconstruction during the 
Middle Kingdom, a burst which was repeated in both 
the New Kingdom ami the Late Period. Settlements of 
unbaked brick have left only traces; we must not forget 
that a thousand years already separate the conscmcnons 
of the Old Kingdom from those who fie remains are 
better known to us. All that is left are the great necropo- 
leis, with the royal pyramid in the center of a field of 
tnastabas; ihe latter reproduce m stone the dwellings of 
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brick, peopled wich inhabitants in the form of statues of 
tiune or, as die need arose, of wood, stuccoed and 
painted. 

But [he origins of Egyptian art reach back to the Fourth 
Millennium* revealing all the facets of artistic creativity. 
Ceramics are attested in ati extraordinary range: red 
polished ware with metallic sheen, dull red ware with 
traced white decoration, huff colors with painted deco- 
ration in purplish red, containing geometric motifs in 
addition to schematic figures, animals, plants and 
human beings. There arc innumerable stone vases and 
moulded vessels, whence originate little t heriom orphic 
ceramics. Cleverness and skilled technique are combined 
with a creative sense of caste, Lrthic tools reach the 
height of perfection at this time. The countless palettes, 
whether for actual use or purely votive purposes, attest 
to the grinding of pigments as well as to a concern for 
style and ornament. Jewellery consisted of bracelets in 
the form of rings of copper, nf ivory or bone, and there 
were necklaces of strings of beads, pendants and colored 
stone amulets as well as shells. Egyptian ‘"faience , 
quartz paste with a vitrified surface, had already been 
invented by this time; toilet articles, combs or pins in 
hone or ivory, are attested. Sculpted ivories show 
beautiful votive knife handles, providing the first mas- 
terpieces of the art of bas-relief. The first mural paint' 
ing, at Hierakonpohs, reproduces in four natural colors 
(red ochre, yellow ochre, white from chalk and black 
from soot} the daily routines of hunting, funning and 
navigating, which at this time were the primary occupa- 
tions of the Egyptians. Figures of dancers and images of 
idols combined in the decoration imply the birth of the 
cult. The same dancers and idols occur in sculpture in 
the round, modelled m day, along with schematic 
human figurines in ivory or stone, and statuettes oi 
animals in day or stone, if wc are dealing, for the 
majority of these objects, with funerary or religious 
rhemes, ibev no less reflect the daily preoccupations of 
the inhabitant of the Nile valley, and they prove that he 
consciously made use of artistic express ion, 

When the two halves of the country were in the process 
of unification around 3.100 B.C., the same period that 
writing made its first appearance* the conventions of 
Egyptian art were already initiated. Religious architec- 
ture in brick is attested by representations of primitive 
sanctuaries on cylinder-seals* Funerary architecture, 
consisting of a p Lt. covered by a brick superstructure, 
prepared the way for .the arrival of stone pyramids and 


tilt- mastabas of private individuals. In three dimensions, 
the corpus of votive figurines includes delightful female 
statuettes in ivory. I hey are shown either naked, the 
body reproduced with an exquisite naturalism, or 
clothed in a pleated robe, covered in turn by a garment 
which leaves one shoulder exposed. They display care- 
fully arranged coiffure, All this testifies to the produc- 
tion of fine linen* pleated front the earliest times on with 
a care for elegance, and to the use of combs, numerous 
examples of which have been discovered: Other votive 
objects, in faience, limestone or Jay, represent all kinds 
of animals, revealing the Egyptians' dose observation of 
nature. The pottery corpus is enriched both with jars of 
large dimensions and smaller vessels of various shapes. 
Vases cur from diverse types of stone imitate contem- 
porary ceramics, sometimes even going so far as to 
reproduce patterns borrowed from basketry, trilobate 
leaves, nr the body of a duck who.se wrung neck forms 
the vase’s rim. jewelry very early on develops past a 
simple collection of shells and strung pendants to 
include harmonious assemblages of polished stones of 
selected colors, arranged with care to form necklaces or 
bracelets. Cold is introduced early on either in the form 
of heads, or intended to serve as fasteners or simply as 
symbolic ornament. Far from merely functional imple- 
ments, toilet articles are refined works of art in them- 
selves. Sonic of the examples known from the prehis- 
toric period include: cups in the form of tiny basins, 
cosmetic spoons, kohl sticks and hairpins terminating in 
animal forms or symbolic designs. I urn it urc is orna- 
mented with ivory legs imitating bull's or lion’s feet. 
Palettes decorated with various themes take on such 
importance that they become votive gifts of great size 
deposited in divine temples. Examples of inlay work 
appear on disks of schist with central perforation. 

At the end oi the Second Dynasty* the royal tomb is 
already a complete complex in which the facade of the 
palace, the royal apartments and die numerous mag- 
azines arc represented. Royal sculpture reveals its first 
masterpieces. Funerary equipment ranges from, provi- 
sions of oil in terra cotta jars to delightful little unguent 
vessels iri alabaster, schist or carncliaiu and includes 
funerary vessels of all types and shapes using all kinds 
of scones. 

At the beginning of The Old Kingdom, in Lite Third 
Dvnasty* monumental architecture in stone is success- 
fully attempted. The pyramid makes its appearance at 
this lime and w r as to remain a dominant architectural 
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form. In unrestrained devotion to immortality on tile 
part of the Egyptians, the pyramid won Id reach its most 
glorious culmination nr Giza, In the plastic arts during 
this time, the conventions inherited from the archaic 
period become solid rules which the Old Kingdom will 
now develop. 

1l follows that the principal concern of a work of art is 
its representative ability, [n three dimensions, the statue 
is frontal T combining all of the characteristics of a living 
person, The poses are not numerous: the subject is 
seated or standing; the king traditionally appears thus in 
majestic pose. Women are shown with feet together, the 
men standing with left leg advanced. Occasionally, die 
figures are represented kneeling, hut the crouching 
"scribal’' pose found great favor among private i individ- 
ual s. 

The ultima re distinction of this representative ability is 
perhaps to be found ill the rather exceptional bust 
which appears in tire fourth Dynasty, More numerous 
are the contemporary three-dimensional heads known 
as “ re serve heads," which might he said to derive from 
this category, although their function seems to relate 
more to thar of the funerary mask. 

Sculpture in relief displays its own set of conventions. 
Here the figure appears in profile, but the different de 
clients of which it is composed are viewed from tilt 
from. In order to represent several men, animals etc., 
one simply aligned them behind each other. Instead of 
superposition and subtleties of real perspective, which 
could contradict the idea that the Egyptians, made use of 
representative figuration, viz. giving the maximum 
number of characteristic and recognizable components, 
Egyptian relief sculpture preferred to use an original 
code of perspective, That which was intended to he on 
both sides of a figure was represented above and below 
if. Or bo ill the plan and the section of an object were 
successfully combined into a single composition. Scenes 
are generally divided into registers, with a particular 
code for H reading;” the term is apt even when no hiero- 
glyphic texr is provided. Registers are generally read 
from the bottom up; but we also find that within one 
register simultaneous action can occur both from right 
to left and from left to right. 

Both sculpture in the round and bas-relief are almost 
always covered with a fine layer of stucco and enlivened 
with color. The representations merely painted upon 
stuccoed walls follow the same rules as apply lo painted 
has relief. 


The style of the Old Kingdom may he characterized in 
sculpture in the round by the idealization of die model- 
ling. Even here, where realism emerges, the works 
remain tinged with idealism in the majority of cases. If 
by the force of convention the artists fell into formalism, 
there were many who even within the confines of these 
conventions succeeded in individualizing their subjects. 
Old Kingdom sculpture is generally on a modest scale, 
but a certain natural grandeur exists from the rime of 
Djoser onward. Dimensions larger than even nature 
itself surface in the Fourth Dynasty: colossal statues 
themselves are rate, or have perhaps simply not sur- 
vived. The statuaiy is static, even rigid for works repre- 
senting the king and the high officials, but animated for 
all that constitutes their entourage, especially the serv- 
ants. The same applies to relief sculpture and painting: 
the lord appears fixed, represented always at a much 
larger scale than other individuals. Gathered around 
him arc his fishermen, boatmen, artisans, butchers and 
bakers. 

During the First Intermediate Period, while the Mem 
phitc ateliers maintained the artistic tradition, a provin- 
cial art style flourished in the various autonomous cen- 
ters far from the capital. There was naivete and clumsi- 
ness, but also a new freshness which brought about a 
certain disregard for tradition, forms were elongated, 
coioth were enlivened; a new canon of proportions 
replaced the classical canon; and a new ideal of beauty 
emerged. It was at this period that wooden models 
appeared instead of more traditional sculpture; eve mu 
idly they all but replaced mural representations. 

U'itb the arrival of the Eleventh Dynasty, and the rise to 
power of the Theban princes, a provincial style was pro- 
moted at the new capital (Thebes) in which power 
became the ideal, far removed from tile lirirsse of the 
Memphite style, it was force and vigor which mani- 
fested themselves in these new works of realism. 

The art of the Twelfth Dynasty, during which the capi- 
tal alternated between the Memphite region and the 
Kay urn, combined both of these previously conflicting 
styles. On the one hand, we find the fruits ol the Mem- 
phite tradition, with its careful study of proportion and 
purity of forms, features characteristic of raised and 
sunk relief sculpture, as well as of royal and private por- 
traits at the outset of the dynasty. On the other hand, 
we can observe the results of rhe Theban in nova lions, 
which endow powerful works of art with extreme 
realism, as is represented by the royal portraits at the 
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end of the dynasty, in die north, in the Fayum and at 
Thebes, The fusion of die two styles engendered master- 
pieces equal to those discussed above, such as die douh 
le statue of Amenemhat III as a Nile god, also known as 
'The offering-bearers of Tallis. ” 

'I he Middle Kingdom invented a type of Statuary known 
as the block-staLue, examples of which continue nil the 
way down to (lie E.ate Period. From the Middle King- 
dom come also tiny statuettes, as well as royal colossi 
and Oat ride statues backed against the pillars of portico 
courts in mortuary temples. Painting displays vivid col- 
ors animating the walls of rock-cut tombs and sarcoph- 
agi- 

A perceptible decline from the Thirteenth Dynasty on 
caused an impoverishment of the arts during the Second 
Intermediate Period, an impoverishment explained first 
by internal political chaos arid secondly by the Hyksos 
“invasion" and domination of the Delta. 

However, nothing was irretrievably lost. At the end of 
the Seventeenth Dynasty, an actual cultural rebirth 
revealed the survival of the artistic tradition with such 
pieces as the stela of Abmosc, which adds the beauty of 
hieroglyphic text to the finesse of relief sculpture, (his 
period also achieved fame with several artistic innova- 
tions. Among them are rtshi coffins, adorned with 
leather patterns; some of these were huge anthropoid 
boxes, enveloping with their feathers the magnificent 
mum mi form coffins of female members of the royal 
family. 

In the Eighteenth Dynasty at Thebes the path to glory 
once again begins. Under the dynasty's first rulers, the 
institution of the Koval Tomb commences a long line of 
impressive sepulchres. Hie artistic creations which 
began under the reign of Hatshepsut reach a technical 
perfection and harmonious aesthetic of rare elegance by 
the time of Tuthmosis Ilf, and culminate in its apogee 
under Amenophis HI. At the same time, the almost 
imperial conception of the temple ol Hatshepsut at Deir 
el-Bahari awakens the new taste for monumenraiity; 
there followed the temples of K aimak, as well as those 
on the west bank of the Kile, the tombs, and royal stat- 
ues reaching colossal proportions under Amenophis Ell. 
In relief sculpture, relatively animated scenes depart 
from pictorial rigidity and even from the hieroglyphic 
conception of linear arrangement as early as rhe reign of 
HatshepsuL, in order to provide veritable narratives of 
particular expeditions or festivals. Moreover, the deco- 
ration of private tombs, whether carved in relict or 


merely painted, gradually liberates itself from strict pic- 
lorial conventions. Towards the middle of Dynasty IS, 
under Amenophis II, but especially under Amenopbis 
HI, the period during which the Hi eh an tombs display 
their most successful examples of mural decoration, nar- 
rative representation is animated and reaches its high- 
point under the reign of Akhenaten. Nevertheless, in 
both artistic conception and style, a sharp break took 
place, provoked bv a brutal change iti religions belief. 
With a new manner of representing the unique god, his 
intermediary upon earth (he. the king}, and all creation, 
Ak hen a ten initiated the “Amarna style” in a halo of 
.spirituality. The tormented faces and deformed bodies, 
animated under the omnipresent rays of the Aten, clash 
completely with previous tradition. However, this man- 
nerist ecstasy eventually levels oft and reaches in its own 
way a purity of synthesis. 

After this brusque disorder of rather short duration, the 
return to orthodoxy engendered an original, expressive 
an style, in which tradition resurfaces, but contains per- 
sistent vestiges of the Amarna heresy. The arts of relief 
sculpture and mural painting long continue to bear the 
imprint of the Amarna taste for motion and love o! 
nature. Statuary becomes enriched with a re Elective 
expression and, imbued with, a spirit of piety, produces 
new themes in royal iconography, and new poses ill rhe 
iconography of private individuals. 

Flic art of the Eighteenth Dynasty also discovered, no 
doubt through contact with Asia, its taste tor luxury, 
reflecting the eon temporary mentality and revealing to 
us the changes in fashion. Costume now becomes elabo- 
rate; sumptuous dress emerges tor the first time. Die 
simple garments in use since the archaic period give way 
to abundant fabrics of transparent, pleated linen 
wrapped around seductive silhouettes. The overlapping 
kilts worn by men display loose panels and long pleated 
belts, terminating in fringed edges. Both masculine and 
feminine hairstyles reach a high point of refinement; 
enveloping wigs with long locks, curls, or tress ts, 
encircled with floral diadems and surmounted by fra- 
grant cones, form works of art all by tb cm selves. Intri- 
cate jewelry adorned its wearer from the ankles up to 
I he wig, including the ears. A profusion of toilet articles 
in rhe most inventive forms imaginable, for both the liv- 
ing and the deceased, was manufactured now for more 
than just the upper classes. Everywhere we find this con- 
cern for luxury, refine morn and beauty. 

The art of the beginning of rhe Nineteenth Dynasty, 
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under the short reign of Ramses I, prolonged the prefer- 
ences current ar the end of Dynasty 18, as is dear from 
the royal tomb and civil statuary. Never! he less, already 
under the following reign of Seri 1 there occurred a con- 
certed return to ! radii. ion. The plastic arts are character- 
ized by a serene beauty; relief sculpture returns to purity 
of line, elegance and perfection; architecture leans once 
again toward gigantic proportions. A Kamesside an 
style proper then develops, with grand architectural pro- 
jects initiated by Seti 1 and Ramses II. in royal statuary, 
iconographic themes diversify, depicting the king 
slaughtering his enemies on the one hand, hi it on the 
other band stretching out prostrate to present a royal 
offering beiore a deity. Personal piety on the part of pri- 
vate individuals goes hand in hand with the devotion 
displayed by pharaoh. Private statuary multiplies in the 
temples, including nao photons and sie lop borons stat- 
ues, and other types showing the individual in ihe com- 
pany of a divinity. In this way, Lhcse privileged Egyp- 
tians could participate in the offerings of the temple. A 
new repertoire adorns ihe private tombs; the scenes of 
daily life are replaced with religious themes based on life 
in the netherworld. The academism eventually domi- 
nates until, by the las t Ram css ides, just the royal tombs 
seem to be noteworthy exceptions. 

However, throughout the New Kingdom, thanks to 
both die unfinished state of certain tombs, and more 
importantly to countless fragments bearing artists 1 pre- 
liminary sketches, we can discover ihe beaul y and spon- 
taneity 7 of design, as well as ihe Egyptian artist's exqui- 
site mastery of his craft. 

The Third Intermediate Period developed its own style, 
inherited from the New Kingdom, but lacking in ere a 
tsve attempts to break new ground. All we can cite here 
is the abundance of decorated coffins for the priesthood, 
and the multitude of small stdae, figurines and amulets, 
evidence of personal piety and even popular supersti- 
tion. 

The Twenty-fifth Dynasty, of Kushite origin, adapted 
and added to the Egyptian legacy with the contribution 
of artistic realism from the south. This contribution 
was, however, oi short duration. The indigenous Twen- 
ty-sixth Dynasty researclied and rediscovered the gran- 
deur of the past. Vast tombs for high officials were 
adorned with relief sculpture copied from the ancient 
corpus. Arch airing statuary acquires an extraordinary 
sophistication, Private rep re sent a lions or divine stat- 
uettes in stone or bronze, display a remarkable technical 


perfection. Male portraits, such as those of priests with 
clean-shaven heads, appear nt this time. They are admi- 
rably polished, with meditative expressions, and radiate 
ii high spirituality. I heir style could in fact he related to 
the realistic portraits of the Middle Kingdom, while 
their spiritual expression is reminiscent of pre- and post 
A mama art. 

The Thirtieth Dynasty strove to imitate the Twenty- 
sixth. In a passion for authenticity, monolithic chapels 
to the greater glory of Nectanebo were donated to the 
temples, between these two dynasties, diverse foreign 
influences, among them a Persian interlude, gradually 
infiltrated Egyptian art and altered it temporarily, until 
the Hellenistic age introduced new winds of change 
altogether. The result is a mixed artistic sensibility, 
where the foundation remains Egyptian, but the aesthet- 
ic is Greek. 1 lowevcr, the effort to maintain native tra- 
ditions mini tests itself down to the Roman Period with 
the construction of great temples in which the facades of 
the pronaos, formed of columns with tower inter-co- 
lumnar walls, replace the massive pylons. Furthermore,, 
columns with composite capitals began, to diversify the 
traditional lotiform, pa pyriform and pal mi form types. If 
architecture gained in airiness, the plastic arts imbued 
with a new aesthetic were now r devoid of their phara- 
onic vigor. A multitude of sculptors' models prove that 
technique and proportion could still be learned. Rut 
eventually even a funerary mask, an Egyptian element 
par excellence, winds up in the Roman Period as a por- 
trait painted in Roman fashion on a wooden hoard. 

Re that as it may, the conventions and rules of repre- 
sentation which surfaced at ihu start of pharaonic his- 
tory nevertheless Survived the many changes in style 
down to the Roman Period. From the quarry men to ihe 
illustrators, the same techniques were at work. The 
same instrument* were used in const ruction and sculp- 
ture, the same ores ground and then diluted in the paint- 
ers' palettes. The same teams divided inter phyles alter- 
nated under the surveillance of the chief architect; teams 
which cut the stone, others which polished the surfaces; 
teams for drawing and others for sculpting the walls: 
master draftsmen for correcting; expert sculptors for 
chiseling, and painters for coloring. The successive con- 
struction projects were always achieved by means of the 
same collective work. 

If the Egyptian artist remains for the most patl anony- 
mous, his creative spirit. Ins soul,_ is nevertheless there, 
present in each masterpiece he created throughout the 
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millennia. And if die chief sculptor works- a team of 
men, or the bead draftsman Ids painters, bis hand ts 
present for all to see in the perfection of the completed 
work, even if the patron involved is the king himsdf. 

It is irrelevant that the ancient work Etself was rarely 
signed. The tide of a man such as Imhotep, preserved on 
the statue oi his king, informs us that he was the archi- 
tect of King Djoser, The statues and private tombs of 
the Old Kingdom fairly often reveal the name of those 
responsible for die project, such -and -such a master 
sculptor, or chief draftsman. in the beautiful maslaba of 
Ptahhotep at Sakkara, we see the chief sculptor, Ny 
ankh-Ptah, represented with his name and title carefully 
inscribed next to him. He cues a venerable figure, vvell- 
advanced in years. He sits in a barque which goes for a 
sail, and receives the food and drink which a servant 
respectfully brings to him. 

Middle Kingdom stelae provide us with the names and 


titles of these master artists. From the New Kingdom we 
have (he vivid picture of daily life in the workmen's vil- 
lage at Deir el -Medina. We know Senenmut, chief archi- 
tect under Hatshepsiit; Amcnophis son of Hapig who 
held the same position under Amenophis 111: and also 
Men. and Bak, sculptors whose careers continued into 
the reign of Akhcnalen. Two sculptors signed the statue 
of Sen Refer; the workshop of Tut bin os is, Akhcnaten's 
chief sculptor, revealed for us its most famous pieces at 
Atnarna, where lurti, sculptor for Queen Tiye, portrayed 
himself at work, tin the wall of a private Tomb. 

I he Egyptian artist knew how to perpetuate pharaonic 
thought and aesthetic, front the prehistoric period all 
the way down to the Roman era. it was only with the 
arrival oi Christianity that this artistic production of 
more than 4000 years expired, in order to manifest itself 
under a new aspect, namely,, the rise of Coptic an. 

I t<ntrig SauroHzian 
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Egyptian Religion 


rhc considerable number of temples erected throughout 
Egypt for countless deities attests to the polytheistic 
nature of Egyptian religion. However* we can observe 
certain tendencies within particular nomes or localities 
which to ns seem monotheistic/ These were most likely 
originally independent tribal settlements whose god bad 
remained the sole local patron* even after the unification 
of the realm. The abstract concept for “divinity,” netjer, 
was known since the time of the earliest sanctuaries; we 
can observe ll constant tendency to unite within a single 
deity the names and functions oi two or three divine 
forces. Seen in this light, the reforms of Akheiiaten are 
no more than the institutional Nation of a monotheistic 
concept which was already in existence. The important 
difference here is the fact that the “great god 11 is thus 
truly rhe unique god, both named and visible, and 
imposed upon all the populace, whereas formerly each 
uome could support its own unique deity without suf- 
fering conflation with that of its neighbor. 

Fhe hundreds of deities which in the historical period 
appear in human, animal or vegetable form as emblems, 
scepters or fetishes, are at the beginning of rime the sen- 
tient divine forces in the universe anti in nature. These 
forces gradually bad to take visible, if not tangible 
forms of appearance in order to be accessible to man- 
kind. 

Polytheism in Egypt may be explained by a preference 
early on for seeing a superhuman force behind each cle- 
ment in nature. Sometimes we can return to the associa- 
tive origins between the divine force and its form of 
appearance upon earth. That the falcon personifies the 
celestial deity because of its agility in the sky and keen 
eyesight is quire dear; It is also easy to comprehend the 
association of the bull or the rum. with a god of fecun- 
dity and with reproductive forces \ similarly, one will 
readily concede that the crocodile came to be venerated 
because of the dangerous power dwelling within it. 


Other associations, however, remain unexplained to us, 
such as the incarnation of rite God Thoth, father ot sci- 
ence, as an ibis or a baboon. 

Egyptian polytheism is characterized by a formidable 
flexibility. The three properties which constitute a 
divine force, viz. its name, incarnation and function, are 
interchangeable from one god to the next, sometimes 
even within the same locality. 

Communal forms: Under the same incarnation, deities 
with different names have different functions. Sec, for 
example, the falcon which stands for the god of heaven 
named Horus at Ed hi, the solar god named Re-Hor- 
ukhty at Heliopolis* the chthonic god Sokar at Mem- 
phis, and rhe god of the Theban nome, Montu. These 
deities differ from one another in that the first two hear 
the solar disk, the third rakes a mummiiorrn shape, and 
the fourth adds two uracus cobras to its disk* along 
with two tall feathers. 

Communal function: The funerary god at Memphis is 
Sokar who appears as a falcon. At A by d os, ii is Osiris in 
anthropomorphic mummiform. In several necropoleis It 
is Ann bis the jackal. 

Identical names; Hath or, mistress of heaven, can appear 
as a woman at Giza. Hath or, goddess of the necropolis, 
takes the shape of a cow at Thebes. At Dendera, her 
principal cult focus, where she combines all of her pos- 
sible Hathoric functions* she is also worshipped in the 
form of her emblem, the sistrum with the goddess’s 
head and ears of a cow. 

Identical function, identical name: The god of science, 
Thoth, can appear indiscriminately as a baboon or an 
ibis, both I onus coexisting at Hcrmopolis, 

Identical form, identical function: The funerary jackal 
god is called in one cave Anubis, in another Wepwawet. 
The same is true of the wrathful lioness goddess 
Sekhmct and/or Pakhct. 

Identical name, identical form, but with different stir- 
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names ? attributes and functions: Horns {Hor = ^ ihcj dis- 
tant one*) as a falcon or with falcon head, is die deity 
or heaven. By way of example, among the numerous 
incarnations of Horns throughout aU of his cults, from 
the Delta to Nubia, he is the one of Bchdct {Edfu) and 
of Mesen, the name of a town in the Delta where he is 
considered to have battled belli wish a harpoon. E Ie 
wears the solar disk in association with the sun god. 
Under this form tie is also Horns of the Horizon 
(Horakhty) at Heliopolis; as a god for the king acid 
patron of the monarchy, he wears the double crown and 
two feathers. After the myth oi Osiris was devised, 
Homs was described with the surname, among several 
others, of <4 He who unifies the Two Lands” (Harsam- 
tousi, or as rbe “So n of Isis” (Harsiese), He wears the 
double crown and, according to the place in question, 
might appear in the triad of Horns the Great {Haroeris 
at Edfu or Korn Ombo}, or in that of Osiris {Ahydos, 
Philae). 

llie Lliree factors, form, function and ns nie, are them- 
selves subject to variation within the same deity. 
Multiplicity of forms- The form of appearance does not 
always remain fixed. 'Hie anthropomorphic Amon, 
bearing a headdress with tail feathers, might also appear 
under the ithyphallic form of the fecundity god Min, or 
in the guise of either of his sacred animals, the rani Or 
die goose. Similarly, Re can manifest himself as a falcon 
or a ram, or in anthropomorphic form with the falcon's 
or ram's head, and so forth, These are all merely visible 
effigies, conceived as hieroglyphs, intended to allow rec- 
ognition of the deity throughout his numerous charac- 
teristics and attributes. In the same manner, the sacred 
animals are not the gods themselves, hut function rather 
as H receptacles, ” or material supports, for the divine 
force. 

Diversity and evolution of functions. A single divinity 
can have several functions, either simultaneous or pro- 
gressive. By herself, Hathor combines an extraordinary 
variety of functions and activities; mistress ot heaven, 
mistress of life, mother of mothers, celestial nur.se, god- 
dess of truth, love, cheerfulness, of music and dance, 
mistress of gold, of mines and gems; guardian of the 
entrances to the wadi; eye of Re: bloodthirsty- goddess 
who returns only after being appeased, bestowing fertil- 
ity: and even funerary deity, worshipped m the arid nec- 
ropoleis . . . 

Khonsu, a young lunar divinity and originally destroyer 
of mankind, evolves gradually into a patron of the life- 


span, He cures man's illnesses, protects hitn against 
harmful animals, and is eventually considered an effec- 
tive oracle. 

Elastic tty of names. A divine force may bear several dif- 
ferent names, in addition to its numerous surnames. 
Thus the sun is known as Kliepri in the morning, Re 
during the day, and Atum in the evening. Taweret, the 
hippopotamus goddess, is also called Reret, ^the sow,” 
or I led jet, “the white one.” 

Associations. Numerous deities come in pairs, without 
the one forcibly assimilating the other. Certain associa- 
tions originate from a communal function or action, 
such as Hathor and Isis, mother goddesses par excel- 
lence; Atum and Re, deities which embody the sun; Isis 
and Nepthys, the two mourners of the Osman legend. 
In other cases, the association derives from a conflict 
between two separate cults which in earliest times 
opposed one another: Horns and Seth, die 1. wo Lords* 
who since die First Dynasty arc simultaneously- embod- 
ied in the person of the king. Wadjet and Ncklibet, the 
cobra and the vulture, are goddesses of Lower and 
Upper Egypt respectively who become the Two Ladies, 
protectresses of the king, alter the unification of the 
realm. Re and Osiris function as both the visible diurnal 
sun and the nocturnal sun which illu minutes the dark 
ness. 

Syncretism, "Ill esc associations may lead to the fusion of 
two or th roc divinities into one powerful and universal 
force. At Heliopolis, Horns and Kc are united as the 
solar god Re- Ho ms of die Horizon (Re -Horakhty], At 
Memphis, the union of Piah, iokar and Osiris forms a 
divinity which bears all three names at once. At A Indus, 
Osiris and the local god Khemamenlii] are fused into 
Osiris-Khemamenriu, the “foremost of the westerners.” 
And finally at Thebes, the most important syncrettstic 
fusion is that of the local god Anion with Re, thus form- 
ing the most universal god in existence: Amon-Re. 
Assimilation. The association of two deities may result 
in the total assimilation of one by the other. For exam- 
ple, at Bus iris, the local god Anedjty becomes associated 
with Osiris and is eventually supplanted by him, 
Theulugical systems. With the passage of time, as a 
result of the complex affiliations, fusions and syncret- 
isms. as well as simple geographical proximity between 
deities, Egyptian rheology created Dyads, Triads, the 
Ogdoad and Fhe Hnnead. More than just divine families, 
these are assemblages of complimentary deities, or 
members of a hierarchy, organized into sy stems which 
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tended to explain the cosmic order and creation of the 
world. Hence the difference between cosmic gods and 
local gods; the latter could, by political coincidence, he 
promoted to the status of the former. 

The two most important theological systems originated 
at Heliopolis* with the formation of the Emiead, and at 
Hcrmopolis, with the creation of the Ogdoad. 
Heliopolis, Out of the primordial ocean, Nutt 
{“chaos*)* the god Atum created himself. A mm* whose 
name means “the undifferentiated One/ normally rakes 
anthropomorphic shape, wearing the double crown 
However, ns a pre-existent being, he can also appear in 
the form of a serpent or scarab beetle. This androgy- 
nous being begets by itself the first divine couple, Shu, 
the air* and Trfnut, the moisture. Shu is represented 
a n th ropo morph i call y * crowned with a feather, while 
Tefnut appears as a woman or a lioness. This couple 
engender Geb* the earth -god, and Nut, the sky -goddess. 
Shu separates the heavens from the earth, while Nut, as 
a woman whose naked body is adorned with stars, is 
shown stretched over the earth, which iti rurn is repre- 
sented by Geb as a recumbent male. Nut brought into 
the world the four gods of the Osman cycle, in two 
couples: Osiris and Isis, Seth and Nepihys. These nine 
gods comprise tire hn tread of Heliopolis. Osiris rvas con- 
sidered the first sovereign on earth after the departure of 
the gods for heaven, and the transition period between 
the creation of die earth and the rule of men was 
mythologically explained di rough hts reign. Each king 
became the son of Osiris* and was himself the living 
Horns, At Heliopolis* a small ennead assembled gods of 
lesser importance, at whose head stood Homs. 
Alongside the E nne ad* the Hcliopoliran theology devel- 
oped the cult of the sun during the Old Kingdom, This 
heavenly body* which appeared from [he heart of a 
lotus flower at die moment when Shu raised the heavens 
above the earth, enjoyed - under the name of Re - a 
continuous cult which was to exert extraordinary influ- 
ence. 

Hertnopolis. According to die {much later) Hermopoli- 
tan theology, it was Thoth, the local god and patron of 
science* who created by means of his voice a council of 
eight primordial deities* the Ogdoad. Spontaneous crea- 
tures, frogs for die males and serpents for the females, 
these divinities came in couples which constituted the 
elemental forces. There were Nun and hornet, the pri- 
mordial waters; Heh and Hchet, special infinity;. Kek 
and Keket* the darkness; and Anion and Amo-net, the 


nothingness or emptiness. These four couples took 
refuge on the primordial mound* and emerged from the 
abyss in Hennopolis itself. They then created the egg 
out of which the sun came forth. Thereupon the sun 
created and organized the world by itself. after having 
defeated its enemies. 

The oilier theologies merely vary on or result from diese 
two systems. Each Egyptian temple was thought to be 
Constructed on the primordial mound. The formation of 
a group of deities or a triad in each locality was accom- 
pli sited by the association of the local and neighboring 
gods, or of the local and (preferably) supreme deities 
who were invited Or otherwise attracted ro join the for 
mation. 

Memphis. The local god Ptah was also god of earth and 
of materials. He is shown m rnummifortn, wearing a 
light-fitting sort of .skull cap. The god of the capital, 
Hah was soon considered a demiurge, and venerated as 
the patron of artists and craftsmen. In the New King- 
dom, lie was included in a triad with Sekhmet, “the 
powerful one/ and Ncfcrtum, “the beautiful complete 
one/ a young man sporting a lotus flower upon his 
head, since he personified the primordial lotus* symbol 
of the birth of the sun. Thus three heterogeneous entities 
came to form a divine “family/ 

Horn the Old Kingdom onward* however* l^tnli was 
associated with Sokar, the local funerary god, with 
Tatcncn, “the emerging earth/' and with the hull Apis, 
fecundity god at Memphis. The introduction of the cult 
of Osiris there resulted in the union of Pfalu Sokar and 
Osiris, worshipped both individually and as a single 
divine entity. 

Abydos. Here the triad is a veritable family. As a 
deceased god Osiris* who was originally not the local 
deity here* was naturally drawn to Abydos* where the 
first rulers of the unified realm were buried. Having 
assimilated Khentamentiu* the local funerary god, Osiris 
became in the Old Kingdom the god of rhe dead and [he 
“foremost of die westerners/ Along 'with Isis, his wife, 
and Horns, his son, he formed an “imported 1 ' triad here 
at this burial place of the first king of Egypt* and of the 
coronation of his successor. Tor according to the Gsi- 
rian legend* Seth killed bis brother Osiris* the first myth- 
ical sovereign, out of jealousy* in order to gain the 
throne of Egypt. Osiris’ dismembered corpse was 
thrown into the Nile, only to he rescued and reas- 
sembled by his sister and wife, Isis* with the aid of \cp- 
thys. Having restored Osiris, Isis conceived HotuS, 
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whom she raised secretly in the Delta marshes. Hums 
avenged his father and regained the throne. Tims is 
explained ingeniously how a god-king can perish and he 
replaced by his son: consequently the identification of 
the country 1 s first historical ruler with Osiris was estab- 
lished. Isis, who was originally a mother-goddess anti a 
personification of the throne, became quite naturally the 
mother who begets Homs, as well as the widow of Osi- 
ris. Horns, who had existed well before Osiris, is him- 
self duplicated in Order to be born as the avenger of his 
father, and the sovereign of the Two Lands, whom 
every Egyptian king personifies. Finally, each deceased 
king will become deified and identified with Osiris. 
Other gods, such as Wepvv a wet. “he who opens the 
ways," 1 the jackal -deity of Assiut, are like wise wor- 
shipped at Abydos, and in the New Kingdom, the su- 
preme dekies Ftah of Memphis, Rc-Horakhly of He'io- 
polis, Amon- Re of Thebes, and all their companions 
duly received their own cults. 

Thebes. Am on, “the: hidden one, 1 ' was at the beginning 
some kind of celestial deity of the 'I heban region who 
(since the Eleventh Dynasty) was promoted to die rank 
of supreme god. United with Re, Allton- Re came to be 
the most universal god Egypt ever produced. Despite the 
existence of his feminine counterpart Amnnet, it was 
fvlut, “the mother,’ 1 an anthropomorphic goddess with 
double crown, and Khonsu, a lunar child-deity, who 
made up and remained his family both in the New King- 
dom and beyond, 

Ac Karnak the Great H el i op oh tan Ennead joined with 
Montu, the god of the Theban no me. Horns, Sobck, and 
goddesses invited from neighboring regions, Hathor of 
Pathyris, Tanent and lunyt. Thus the Egyptians created 
here 3 council of fifteen deities. 

lint other cults existed at Thebes as well. Montu and his 
companions Rattawy and Hot us; Ptah of Memphis with 
Sekhmct “his beloved;” Osiris under a number of differ- 
ent surnames; Open, hippopotamus-goddess, and nurs- 
ing mother; and Via at, the incarnation of truth and jus- 
tice, In addition, the Egyptians worshipped on the west- 
ern side of the river a primordial female serpentine crea- 
ture; a cow named Hathor at the heart of the necropo- 
lis; An u bis, the patron of mummification: and I me met, 
tiie goddess of the west, Neil her should we forget the 
deified kings, or the multiple aspects of Amon, who on 
either side of the liver, from one temple to the next, 
included Aruon-Rc of Karnak, king of the gods; Amon 
who hears prayers at East Karnak; Anion of Opet at 


Luxor; the it by phallic Min-Amon-Kamutef; Amon the 
good ram and last but not least, Lite Amon of the king, 
or the King- Amon, in the funerary' temples. 

In tli is complex and complicated pantheon, the gods or 
groups of gods were not invented successively, hut were 
perceived, experienced and worshipped, sometimes si- 
multaneously, throughout all regions. It is therefore dif- 
ficult to trace the history of Egyptian religion. One 
could, however, follow rhe ascent of one or the other 
deity, according to the importance acquired in the 
course oi history by a given religious center. For exam- 
ple we might mention Ptah, who raises himself (since 
the Old Kingdom) to tile status of supreme deity 
because he was the principal god at the capital, the rise 
of the cult of" Re, from the Fourth Dynasty onward, 
became irreversible from the moment the kings of 
Dynasty 5 adopted the Helsopoiitan belief as official 
doctrine. The dynastic god Horns was identified with 
the supreme deity of the Ennead under the name of 
Horakhty; and the kings of this period proclaimed 
themselves sons of Re in an effort to be united with the 
heaven*. 

'] 'hereafter, dll sorts of associations with Re were 
created as the need arose: Montu -Re, Sobek-Re, 

Khnum-Re, and la Ter Amon -Re, the most important 
one. Only Ptah and Osiris escape the ascendancy of the 
sun; Ptah because he is a ehthomc deity, and Osiris 
because his particularly popular legend, which was 
incorporated’ with the cult of the decease d-as- Osins, 
reserved for him a completely different destiny. 
However, despite die evident incompatibility of these 
opposing forces, the cults of Re arid of Osiris both 
became predominant ones, evolving parallel to one 
another, and hy the Late Period Osiris enjoyed even a 
certain precedence. 

All deities, whether they represented the Nile, heaven or 
earth, the sun or the moon, and depicted thereby the 
predominance of one over the other, existed si mill ta- 
neons Sy, This posed no conflict with the concept oi the 
demiurge, whose name was At urn at Heliopolis, or with 
i he creator who was called Kbnuin ai Elephantine. 
Such was the sySLeni of coexistence when the religious 
reform oi Akhenaten suppressed all the gods in order to 
replace them all with a single universal deity. No more 
question about primordial gods, demiurges or gods of 
the underworld, t he unique deity was now the visible 
sun which had always existed. It was omnipresent, and 
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rlie enrire earth lived, rejoiced and flourished in its light, 
Gone were the closed sanctuaries; the god could now be 
worshipped everywhere and by everyone. The rupture 
with ail preceding forms of adoration was complete, hut 
after this shortlived schism, when the ancient cults were 
restored, the gods gained increasing universal accept- 
ance; the individual became possessed with devotion. 
Nevertheless^ tlie concept of the absolute being, of the 
anonymous universal force which all the gods strove to 
attain, from this period on, was not a new one. Begin- 
ning with tlie Old Kingdom the wisdom literature 
speaks of }t in these terms: Mbese arc not the inclina- 
tions of man which come into being, but are instead the 
designs of God” Tcahhofep}; or; ^One does not know 
which events the God creates when he punishes" 
vKagemni), in an inscription ul a nomarch oi the Middle 
Kingdom, we read: tl l appeased the God with that 
which he loves, remembering that I will come to him on 
the day of my death.” At the end of the New Kingdom, 
the wisdom of Amu nemo pe tells us that “Man ls mud 
and straw; God is his manufacturer.” Finally, in the 
Late Period, Fetosiiis expresses it thus: Li Happy is he 
who proceeds on the path of God.” 

The divinities are known to us by the representations 
and inscriptions accompanying them, I he former reveal 
their characteristic attributes, the latter theological for- 
mulae giving the name, epithets and surnames of the 
divine power. In the temples, where the deities could 
dwell, numerous priesis maintained their cults; thanks 
to the priestly titles mentioned we are able to discern the 
characteristics of each particular god. 

Sacred writings which codify, explain or impose ,1 
dogma do not exist in ancient Egypt. It is the hymns 
which instruct us on the nature of each divine entity. 
The religious texts proper are on the one hand cult riru 
ids, known since the Thmite period, and on the other 
hand funerary compendia which appeared in the Fifth 
Dynasty, the period during which the formation of a 
specialized clergy was taking shape. The earliest exam- 
ple of such compendia are the Pyramid Texts,, which 
appear for the first time inscribed on the walls inside the 
pyramid of Unas. We find there a repertoire of inde- 
pendent formulae, some of which seem in have been 
composed at a much earlier period. They are intended 
lor the Use oi the deceased king, whose goal 15 to attain 
the heavens. In the hirst Intermediate Period and Middle 
Kingdom, the netherworld was firmly located in the 


west, and the posthumous journey of Osiris could now 
be shared by all. The Co//hi T ex ts make their appear- 
ance at this time, t hey comprise more than a thousand 
prophylactic and other beneficent spells; the older Pyra- 
mid texts are mixed with new popular creations. In 
addition, a of the Two Ways attempts to locate 
topographically tire netherworld and the place of Osiris, 
In the New Kingdom was composed for each individual 
a Boo it of the Dead, which partially reproduced the 
repertoire of the coffins. The spells here are divided into 
'‘chapters, w and illustrated with “vignettesT The king 
himself benefits from the creation ut homogeneous writ- 
ings, guides to the netherworld, displayed on the walls 
of h ls sepulchre. These Ll books” are veritable descrip- 
tions of the underworld, where the sun regenerates 
while It traverses this region. The books invite the 
deceased king to participate forever in the journey of the 
renascent sun. 

It is the Book of the Am- Dual, or ‘The writing of the 
hidden chamber,” which describes the twelve domains 
corresponding to the twelve hours of the night across 
which the solar barque sails. I he re follow the Book of 
Gates, where the twelve domains are separated by por- 
tals, the Book of Caverns, which counts six caverns suc- 
cess ly eh ilium mated by the sun, and the Book of Day 
and the Book of Night, which describe the diurnal and 
nocturnal skies. All ol these richly illustrated books 
serve to acquaint the deceased with die stations oi the 
solar barque, and to provide the name and characteris- 
tics of the divinities and genii who abound [here. From 
the end of tire New Kingdom on. these texts become in 
turn av a liable to private individuals. 

This repertoire additionally contained the rituals of 
funerary liturgies for the Opening of the Month and the 
Embalming. When placed in the tombs, they secured the 
effectiveness of the necessary funerary practices therc- 
Finally, there were later rituals for the cult of Re, for the 
deceased, and even writings for animating certain 
deities. 

The official religion was practiced in the temples. The 
kmg who, depending upon the period, was called either 
the great god, the good god or the chosen one, was 
theoretically the sole officiant. This was rrue regardless 
of whether he appeared as the incarnation of Horns, as 
the son of Re, or as the intermediary of the Aten. It was 
always the king who was charged with constructing the 
divine temple among men, to provide tor the cult and 
maintain ir ? to insure the rule of the order and justice oi 


Re in the temple, and to manage and perpetuate its 
institution. Thu clergy played the role of substitute for 
the king in ail flit; temples. 

J hu populace, which was denied access to the tcmp.c 
sanctuary, seems to have glorified in irs own way its 
''popular deities,” its genii, deified kings and hero*, 
fetishes and grigris (which bordered on superstition and 
magic), but on festival days, of which there were many, 
the common people were indeed allowed to approach 
the temple, witness the appearance, o! the divine bark, 
take part in the procession, and worship their god 
through the intermediary of the divine statue hidden in 
the barque shrine. Certain special individuals were even 
permitted to enter into the temple’s first court, where 
the privileged had (since the Middle Kingdom) acquired 
the right to deposit their statues. With these statues act- 
ing a* intermediaries, these individuals not only partici- 
pated in The offerings of rite temple* but proclaimed 
themselves able to intercede with the god on behalf of 
those lacking this privilege. 


Individuals were able to approach the supreme being by 
means of the “ear stelae” in the chapel courts of the 
"gods who listen to prayers,” accessible stand-ins for 
those who dwelt tn the inaccessible great sanctuaries. In 
l he l ,ate Period, when large numbers of people marched 
behind the barque procession on festival day, they could 
see the divine image represented on the exterior wall of 
the sanctuary, an image closely based on the one which 
was hidden away iti the holy of holies. Finally, it was by 
means of the particular sacred animal, whose entire 
species eventually ended up officially representing the 
local divinity in each no me, that the common man was 
able to see, worship, offer to or thank lus god. 

In one way or another the people gained the right to 
their share of the god. After all, the divine represents* 
tions displayed on the walls of the sanctuaries were 
themselves merely transitional appearances of the deity, 
liven the sacred image, guarded in the holy of holies, 
was in the last analysis nothing more than a terrestrial 
effigy of the god. 
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Glossary 


Akh 

beneficent spirit, one ot the ele- 
ments which constitute rile human 

( ’enof.tph 

commemorative (false) tomb. 10, 

91 


personality. 1 17 

Colossus 

divine or royal colossal stat- 

Amulet 

small oh feet or prophylactic figu- 


ue, 173 


rine providing magical protection 
for its owner. 266 

Criosphinx 

sphinx with the body of a lion and 
head of a ram. 

Arikh 

hieroglyphic sign for life, 33 

Crook, or 

crooked scepter serving as part of 

Atef 

crown worn by Osiris and by the 
king, composed of a central mitre 

keqa scepter 

royal insignia. 202. 252 


mounted upon two rain’s horns, 
surmounted by a sun disk and 

Died 

hieroglyphic sign of a pillar, sym- 
bol of stability and duration. 17 


flanked by two ostrich feath- 
ers. 252 

Double crown 

combination of the respective 
crowns of Upper and Lower 
Egypt- 173 

Ba 

soul or spiritual element of an indi- 
vidual which appears in the form 
of ii hum an -headed bird. 216 

Dromos 

processional way leading to the 
temple entrance; 1U Egypt an alley- 
way of sphinxes. 

block statue 

schematic representation of a 
crouching individual with hands 
drawn up over the knees. 132, 

Dyad 

group of two divine or royal enti- 
ties, 104 


i-- 

^r 

iN 

Eimead 

group of nine deities; the most 

Blue crown 

— s> Kbepresb 


important one was the Great 


Canopies 


Cartouche 


Cavetto cornice 


four funerary iars containing the 
viscera of the deceased, placed 
under die protection oJ the four 
sons of Homs* whose heads are 
represented on the jars 1 stop- 
pers. 97, 171, 376 
oval-shaped ring m winch the birth 
and coronation names of pharaoh 
□ re inscribed. 24, $7 etc. 
architectural element (primarily 
Egyptian) consisting of an incur- 
vate cornice stylized after palm 

fronds* 68, 109, 1 10, 216 


Face nee 
False door 


Flabdium 

Flagellum 

Flail, or 

nekhakbij 


Etinead at Heliopolis, 

in Egypt; quart/, paste with vitrified 
surface, 17 } 81— H4 
funerary architectural element imi- 
tating a door through which the 
deceased could cuiniminiciilc with 
the world of die living. 57, 58 
fan with a long handle and ostrich 
feathers, i 86,' 195, 125 
— > Flail 

scepter composed of a handle and 
three loose strands serving as part 
of the royal insignia. 28, 116 
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Heb-Sed 

Hyksos 

Ibes 

Isis knot, 
or tit 

Jubilee 

Ka 

Khjt 

Kbekberu 

Kbepesh 

Kheprcsh 

K beret? 
Kohl L 

Labyrinth 


(Libilee festival which the king cele- 
brated theoretically after thirty 
year? of rule, 1 9 
He! Ionized form of the Egyptian 
term designating the Asiatic 
nomads who infiltrated Egypt dur- 
ing the Middle Kingdom, and even- 
tually dominated the non hem half 
of the country' in the Second Inter* 
mediate Period, 104, 1 .1 S 


round and curled royal wig, encir- 
cled with a diadem. 202, 227 
hieroglyphic sign and symbol for 
protection. 18.5, 248 


Maax 

universal order established by the 
gods, symbol and hieroglyphic sign 
fa feather) of the goddess who per- 
sonifies it. 2.57 

Mandrake 

round trim possessing qualities of 
an aphrodisiac; decorative symbol 
of life and: love. 118,219 

Masfabct 

Arabic word meaning “bench*” 
lined to designate the private tombs 
nf the Old Kingdom whose .super- 
structures bear a bench -like form. 

A1 L"'?7 l-T t 

beaded necklace of gold whose 
counterpoise bears the image of the 
goddess Hath or; attribute of the 
goddess. 152, 196* 209, 2J 1 


— * Heh-Sed 


one of the elements constituting 
both human and divine personality, 
a sort of double representing vital 
force. The hieroglyphic sign por- 
trays a pair of amis uplifted 
to wa r d th e h e a v ei is . 117 

royal headdress enveloping the hair 
completely and terminating in back 
with a thick appendage. 13 L 
139, 177, ISO 

elements making up a frieze which 
resemble the tops of stalks tied into 
bundles; they usually adorn the 
uppermost reaches of decorated 
walls, 138, 268 

scimitar or battle-axe of victory; a 
type of sword with incurvate blade 
which symbolizes royal valor. 212 
blue crown with tiny curls, oiten 
called [for no reason) a “war 
helm.” 143* 160, 230 
scepter of authority, 
cosmetic with a base oi ground 
galena, serving to protect the eyes. 


term used by the Greeks to desig- 
nate the vast mortuary U-mple of 
Amenemhat III at 1 lawara. 


Naop borons 


Naos 

Kekhakhu 

Semes 


Nine Bows 


Numarch 

Nome 


statue of an individual holding a 
naos. 

small divine sanctuary or chapel; 
holy of holies: 178, 237 

—* Flail 

royal headdress with two side lap- 
pets and knotted in the back in the 
form of a cad ogam 31, 86, 2! I 
symbol of the foreign ethnicities 
who made up the traditional 
enemies of the king of Egypt. 87, 
133,201 

governor and administrator of a 
name. 

Egyptian province or administra- 
tive district. 


Ogdoad 
Ointment cone 


Gstracon 


group of eight primordial gods, 
cone of scented fat placed on top oi 
wigs to serve as perfume. 21 5 , 
243 

limestone iiake or pottery sherd 
used JS a surface for Writing or 
sketching. 164, 220, 280, 23! 


Palermo Stone fragment of a stela of the Fifth 
Dynasty, preserved in the Archaeo- 
logical Museum of Palermo, upon 
which are listed the names of the 
kings of the Old Kingdom, as well 
as the important events of their 
respective reigns. 
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Pectoral 

trapezoidal pendant adorning the 
breast at the height of the pectoral 

Scepter 


muscles. 55, 93, 109, 110 

Scribe 

Pharaoh 

word transmitted from the Bible, 

Sekhem 


derived from the Egyptian Per-aa, 
"the great house,” designating The 

Sema-tawy 


royal palace and, in the New King- 
dom, the master of the palace, i.e. 

Send 


the king. 

Serdab 

Pbyle 

Greek term designating the division 
of a group of priests, or members 



of a work gang. 

Serckh 

Poem or Kadesh 

epic account glorifying the alleged 
“victory” of Ramses 11 against the 
Hirtitcs in year 5 of bis reign. 


Primordial 

waters of chaos preceding the cre- 


ocean 

ation or the world. 

Sbawabti 

Pylon 

massive double edifice with bar- 



tered walls flanking the entrance to 
Egyptian temples. 


Pyramid 

Greek word designating the royal 
mortuary monument. 

Shtm 

Pyramid ton 

capstone of a pyramid or, in the 

Shendjyt 


New Kingdom, a small pyramid 


surmounting a chapel or a stela. 

Sistrum 


Red crown 


Rckhyl 


Rosetta Stone 


Royal titulary 


red headdress in the form of a mor- 
tar, symbolizing the sovereignty of 
the king over Lower Egypt. 35, 
192 

lapwings with human arms origi- 
nally symbolizing the conquered 
inhabitants of Lower Egypt; in the 
New Kingdom representing all sub- 
jects. 143,178 

i ri lingual decree of Ptolemy V, dis- 
covered at Rosetta in 1798+ which 
Champollion used to decipher 
Egyptian hieroglyphs in 1&22; pre- 
served in the British Museum (the 
Cairo Museum possesses a replica 
exhibited Oil the ground floor, hall 
48), 

collection of five names borne by 
Pharaoh, includes those of: Hot us* 
Homs of gold, the Two Ladies, 
birth and coronation. 


Sphinx 


Staff of millions 
of years 


Standard 


Standard- 
hearing statue 

Stela 


Sfdophortms 


baton or insignia of authority; 

— * Crook, Flail, Was, Kherep . . . 

literate Egyptian. 43 

scepter of power, £7 

Union of the Two Lands. 31, 87+ 

190 

board game divided into thirty' 
squares, 189+215, 216 
enclosed room built within a mas- 
tab a to house the statues of the 
deceased;. 

facade and plan of a palace repre- 
sented in combined perspective 
with decorative patterns, sur- 
mounted by a falcon and bearing 
die Horns mime of the king. 9, 'I (} 

munimiforrn funerary figurine or 
statuette intended to perform meni- 
al tasks in the next world. 150, 
151, 172, 182 

circular buckle symbolizing power 
and universal duration, 3d, 193 
royal pleated kilt with central 
tab. 28, 31+ 33 etc. 
ritual musical instrument, emblem 
of the goddess Hathor. 264 
Greek word derived from the Egyp- 
tian $hesep~ankh„ " L living image,” 
designating a statue with the body 
of a lion and bead of the king, sym- 
bolic of sovereignty. 102, 154 
hieroglyphic sign for year, symbolic 
of the eternal existence which the 
god bestowed upon the king. 12 1, 
212 

sacred staff whose “shield” bears 
the emblem or head of a divin- 
ity. 225 

type of royal or private statue 
representing the individual bearing 
a divine emblem. 22.5 

inscribed rectangular or rounded 
slab of wood or stone serving as a 
commemorative or funerary monu- 
ment. 91, 92, 118+ 143, 197+212, 
etc. 

statue of an individual holding a 
stela. 
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7 ‘it 

Titulary 

r oms moulding 


Triad 

Udjal 


— * Isis knot 
—* Royal titulary 

architectural element in the form of 
a cylindrical roll which runs along 
the edges of buildings and just 
under the cavetto cornice. 3 85. 
258 

group of three deities. 

beneficent amulet and decorative 
ornament for false doors and sar- 
cophagi. represents the eye which 
Horus is considered to have lost 
during his combat with Seth. The 
eye was saved and healed by the 
magic of Thoth; generally a "lunar 
symbol, but also a solar symbol 


Ur liens 


Was 

Wssekh 
White crown 


Winged 
Aun -dish 


when referring to the uninjured 
right eye of Horus. 68, 94, 193 
term derived from the Egyptian 
word for “cobra,'' i.e. the female 
cobra goddess adorning the brow 
of the king and certain dei- 
ties. 108 

scepter with a canine head, com* 
iron attribute of the gods. 243 
“broad” collar of beads, 114 
tall conical mitre with a bulbous 
terminus, symbolizing the sover- 
eignty of the king over Upper 
Egypt. 33, 88, 133 
symbol of the solar deity of Edfu, 
and sign of protection. 138 
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1 Head of a deity ir) Ground 

Painted Irt; in Mia. 

H. nj ceil. X£-' G .7 c::l 

MeF Tida Benis;dnn.;i. cxcci rations of the C 4+ rm in 

-T-tit . I aim. 1 '^2 

Pridvnastic period, tni ot the 5 11 ' Mciennium B.C, 


lltmr, room 1.1 
}E 97472 

A rf h 'll I Ofit C :1 


t-iGUiid 1 leer, room 4.5 

Black -topped red-ware ceramics 


Double vjst wi:h cun vex base 

H. 7.6 '.in: W. 6.5 cjti 

.AhydpK- di&cpvered by Ayrmn in 1909 

!'jsre.e-'.egscd goblet wirh whire-pai:':: .1 il:\ m: - n i-.m 
1 F. 1 3 .2 cm ; Di atp. 4 .7 cm 
Cebi kin: discovered n ?4?HE-5 

Poc wirh rounded rim and flu base 
J T. 7 cm; D|a:n ciSi 
Alydcsfi jdtfCOvprd Ly Ayrton in 1909 
Prcdynasriu period. Nagada L, 4000—3500 fl.C, 


II- 4134" 

JE 26530 
= C Lr ZOOS 

IF. 41251 


WliIc spread throughout I gypr and even in-.u Nubias, ceramics 
with red bodies and alack, raps and interiors appear in several 
common forms during the entire course ol the Pridyr^tic. 
Among them are tulip form goblets, double vases and bulging 
pots and bovvJs. I hese vessels were mass produced in varying 
dimensions, snnietin-.es standing tail as half a meter. The 
I'.gyr ri :! n porter first molded the day into .shape, then set it out 
in the sun lo dry. Before the sun had completed its work, 
however, the por was polished with a smooth none and occa- 
sionally coated with an ochre slip. It was rh i s polish which 
gave the vessel Ets red hue after a good firing. Tlie Hack top 
and j merit) i coloi vv ns obtained hv carbonization when rbt 
red-hot vessel was placed upside down in a bed of suicnild tir- 
ing dial I . T :ns process produced a hark mete Hie sheen which 
could then he enhanced with painted geoniemc paLLerns such 
as chevrons, e hecks or cm ss -hatches. 


I his oval shaped head s -fie oldest sculpture in the mm- J 
known front Egypt, if not from all ol Africa. It derives from 
t>ri( ol llii ca riles l Neolithic sUlleircrls, located at tHo wisren 
edge of the Delta, whence originates the designation 

II Mem id;: culture.' 1 

Excavations here revealed several stratigraphic levels dating 
from the sixth arid fifrh Millennia. Characteristic lifestyles of 
these early cultures included hunting, fishing, husbandry and 
stock I arming. Ii was m one ol the relatively younger strata 
that this sc li lptnre s recen y came to light. 

I he sum mar ly executed I cam res "i the man represented have 
neeu modelled into a compact mass o: pinkish cl.ty. The eyes 
are deep recesses. The nose a gentle promts for. lip! c.tc mouth 
a coj L ira eie J crevice. I races of ochre pigment are visible. 
Numerous holes are distributed throughout die sktdl and 
art) mid the facet, per- i.jps original It, dir securing tufrs of hair. 
In spite of its ancient fractures. tins remarkable sculpture Jacks 
neither even, -.sio-i nor originality, A deep hole under the chin 
suggests -bar it was once fastened to e post- J I <■ piece thus 
probably served as ,i rifual object cither mounted on a post or 
borne aloft during cult ceremonies. 

j, tn: bill Aik Ja. pi £2, it. 74 .111.-/ pi. JfJ: A 

Eggefyrtc&t, (Ms .4 -hi- Agyptpi, Mw/ivh&l T U.S'4, p. 
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Hiblhgrjphy: S.: Vo. 1 ? Brsi/wjf, Tange p ?- pi- L .4. 
l.ttcasfj. Harris, Ancient Egyptian Materials jtid industries s o rtdon 
J kht , pp . is(t— fif, V^/;d{L' 7 r Matsuci l {'! pp 299 -‘ 300 ; J, ftOHTTiau, 
1 1 turn et-Ga'ah, Pottery from ihe Nik- Valley before the Arab Con- 
quest, Fitzici Ilian; Mnseun7 t Ci???;briilvV j 1 .9o J . pp, -fJ-^i'J. 


.? Ground flour, room 43 

Bowl with crocodiles and geometric design 

Reddish-brown polished ckv. white paint JE 

IE. It cm; Di-3 m . p.S ltti ' = CC ISStH 

Ccbclrin purchased in I ^O'fi 

PrecEynastic period, Nngada J. 3 50-0 BA'. 

Tins bowl forms hue a single example from ar. immense cor- 
pus of white-painted, red -polished ware sporting geometric 
decorations: chevrons, triangles, lozenges and schematic 
animal or plant motifs arc all typically occurring patterns. 
Less common is applied plastic decoration, such as figures of 
hippopotami or crocodiles, 

Our bowl shows a flat rim and softly rounded base, with four 
diagonal bands ol interlocking white chevrons which separate 
four modelled figures of painted crocodiles:- I he interior pat- 
tern consists of additional chevrons and two triangles pointing 
inward towards the center of Thu bowl. 

The riot, ton. is ornamented wirh chevrons, On the inside two 
checkered triangles ate separated by a band, also checkered, 
which diminishes toward Lhe center of rhe vessel, 

bibliography: von Hissing. To»^efh0e { CG J, p. 1 V pi 7„ 




4 Li round finer, rinim 4.3 

Vase with painted decoration 

hijff tcrYa Lr:>rtii wyth rud piiut jF b4y1U 

Hr ^2 cm- Dians. L5 um 
Provenance unknown 

pT^dyiiiisne period, fsagada 31, 5500y 51 00 E.C. 

During the second phase of the Nagada culture new develop- 
ments in ceramic colors, forms and decorative iron Is become 
evident. Thu base color is no longer polished red but a flat 
buff- Decoiauons now- occur in red paint, and the o.dur bro- 
ken lines give way so curves and spirals. Multi -oared boats 
make their lu'st appearance as do female dancers with 
upraised arms; to the faunal repertoire ate added ostriches 
and flamingo^ and to the floral aloes. 

This oval vase displays a flat rim, tubular pierced lug handlus, 
and a slightly convex bottom, thus typifying the salient char- 
acteristics of tli is form of pottery. The decoration consists pri- 
marily of a boat equipped with forty oars and two cabins, one 



tit which is copped by a standard, A wooden ]JtasL marks die 
prow; an anchor hangs directly beneath it. The same type of 
boat appears on the orhcr side of the vast:, but bears a slightly 
different standard. In the open space below the boats ate Sty* 
h/jtd ostriches - four on one side, five on the other - ait 
aligned in a row. On either side of these appear two aloes, 
each dearly planted in a pot. Wavy lines representing water 
run around the font nf the vessel, while others cover the base 
and. the lug handles. The shoulder area, below each of the 
handles, is occupied by four lines broken in the middle which 
might possibly represent clouds. 

One finds these motifs not only on countless vases of this peri- 
od, but also in the earliest known Egyptian wall painting: the 
so-called “painted tomb of Hicrakon polls 11 ', daring tu the mid 
die of the second phase of the Nagada culture (a fragment of 
this painting is on exhibit at the entrance to this had). 

£ibl jQfittfphy: Cf.: Vandiey, Manuel l (1), pp, 332 65; J- Bourriau, 
Umrtt fTCj.i V)h h Pottery from the 51 He Valley before the .A r, ; ? C'OJJ- 
qnest H C.drtlirridgc J T ? ftp. 26 — 29; F. El- Yuftky, t >: : itiEAG 5 i, 
1985, pp. 1*7-95, plsJ.U-34. 


Ground floor, morn '3") 

Lithic implements 

l SncarhiidJ Jb 56-fitW 

Obsidian 

L. 36.3 cm; W. y.5 dll 
INiircha sed :r. I 93 I 

i Knife with ^ild handle .fb 3*121.0 

Hint, gold leaf = Ctl 64868 

L. 30.6 cm; W. 6 an 
Ccbelem (?), purchased in Qerifl, ill ^00 

[^redyiirtRric period, secimd chase of Nagada [J. 3370—3240 L.C. 

In the rredyn^stic period Egyptian flint-working techniques 
reached a zenith unparalleled by .my later stage in its long his- 
tory. Polished blade-, were prepared on one or both sides by 
knapping off thin flukes to achieve the desired shape, The 
cutting rdges were then retouched in a sharp, serrated pattern. 
The gleaming black spearhead consists of a shaft rounded at 
one end and forked at the other. The individual teeth protrude 


at regular intervals 5 only the rounded end, where blade and 
shaft would have joined, lacks dcnticulation. One generally 
finds such spearheads and knife blades made of local flint (sec 
the specimens on view in thi>. case); u* am pics ir: imported 
.materials such as obsidian are much less common. 

The no less stylish flint knife with gold handle shows a unique 
form. The forked blade is encased in a handle with a rounded 
edge composed of two joined golden leaves and fastened on a 
plaster base with three rivets. The engraved decoration of the 
handle depicts on one side ( illustrated here) three dancers in a 
mulct-oared boat. The leftmost figure holds a fan or parasol. 
Two wafer lines, visible at right, continue around to the other 
side ol the handle, which shows a boat with two cabins and 
standards. An aloe fills the rightband part of the scene. These 
designs resemble those found on Gerzean vases (see no. 4). 

Bibliography; J. E. QttibcU, i ft; ASAE 2, I 90 2, p. H:>, pi. /, Cure fly. 
Stone ■ Implements \CG), p. 272, pi. 17; MniWvEmf Umce -s faur- 
ehucs, in; Ra;w <!' Kgyptntagii'. it, } p. LIS ff. Cf. .ilVo: t. admit. 
Las Fhiftaotts L p, 50, 



t) Ground floor, room 43 

Theriomorphie vessel and oval-shaped vase 

1 Vessel in The form of ,iri antelope IE ei ft ft 2 S 

Hard pmk limestone 

H. 8.5 ;m- L H cm: W. 5 cm 

Provenance unblown; purchased in ] 9 ft 

1 Oval-shaped vase Jt 31437 

Dior ire - GG ]*H7 

H. 3.5 err; W. (with handles] 10 cm 
Gebel Taref 

Predjrnastic period, 4 :h Millennium B.C. 

As early ns the Predynascic period the Egyptian craftsman had 
mastered the art of tutting and polishing even- type of stone, 
tram the softest to the hardest. Neither finely sculpted min- 
iature vases nor towering storage jars stood outside his reper- 
toire; the most important point was to create a durable work 
of eternity. 

The corpus includes fiat. ova],, spherical and cylindrical form;, 
many patterned after ceramic examples, or taken direoh- from 
nature, lor the Egyptians were conscientious ohservers of their 
environment. Therm m Dtp hie vessels occur, with rounded be( 
lies in harmonious imitation of the weighty form of a hippo- 
potamus or elephant. In our example, the s lender form of an 
antelope is treated as an cilipricul cup, completely hollowed 
out and opening along the animal’s hack. The result is success- 
ful: one can still identify the beast despite the schematic ren- 
dering uf i he: head with inlaid eyes. The legs are extremely 
abbreviated to merely two curving appendages, insufficient to 
hold the piece upright. Perhaps it was originally suspended by 
means of the four carefully pierced holes at tin: tnp, as was the 
case with other vessels lacking flat bases. 

I he second pot takes the mote classical oval form with two 
pie teed lug handles, flat rim and small, llaL base. Although 
perfectly polished on die exterior, the piece revealed some 
marks of the recently invented stonecutter's drill on the interi- 
or. 

Such vessels accompanied the deceased in his tomb and served 
either hk equipment for his funerary repast, or as containers of 
precious unguents and perfumes. They were costly and diffi- 
cult to manufacture; their diversity and great numbers there- 
fore underline the Egyptians’ preference for beautiful luxury 
items, 

bibliography: f, H, Qrtibilt. Archaic Qhiecis \C,G) S p. 2y} and pi, 55: 
CorteRgii Jit), no, 2, Cf. Also; Wmditr, Manuel ), pp. ffJ 6 17; Ati.El 
kbrx/!\, Hgyplitfn Stv itc Vessels Prcdynastic Period to Dynasty III, 
Afjiw.r ? L J 7H. 



/ Ground floor, room -13 

M Libyan" paletre, or palette showing chc 
foundation of cities 

Schist JH Z“4 ,t4 

H. IV cm; W. 12 cm = CC 1423(1 

Abydos 

Protodynastk periods e. 3100—5000 B.C. 

Palettes were originally used for grinding malachite and 
galena, just delate rite beginning of rhe First Dynasty, 
however, they developed into display monuments intended to 
commemorate a royal victory, a successful hunt or a founda- 
tion ceremony. Some were deposited as ex-votos in the temple 
of that deity responsible for the good fortune being comment 
orated. 

Only the lower portion of this palette survives, carved on both 
sides m raised relief (a plaster copy m room 42 of rhe upper 
floor reproduces die other face of the palette). Above we set 
defiles of animals divided into three registers, and below, 
groups of trees. The topmost register contains oxen with large 
eves surmounted by several ridges, and strong, sty lived muscu- 
lature bulging at the shoulders a:id feet. Donkeys till the sec- 
ond register and rams the third. These beasts decrease in sue 


* 
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towards the end of eacli defile and eventually even overlap 
each other. The last ram turns his head to the rear; in break- 
ina, the monotony of the scene, it displays a feature which enn- 
imued throughout Egyptian an.. Similarly the division into 
registers and the representation in profile introduce us to the 
beginnings of artistic conventions which were to enjoy a long 
and uninterrupted tradition. 

Jn dte lowest remaster, to the right of the (olive?) Lrees, we find 
a group of hieroglyphs: the throw suck and. the earth nr land 
sign (=}. This gives lls the name Tjehzmi, a region located at 
the western edge of the Delta, which in earliest rimes included 
parts of Libya r A very fertile area, Tjfihemt provided Egypt 
with cattle and oiL whether as tribute or in times of mutual 
trade. 

The opposite side of the palette depicts a falcon, a lion, a seor 
pi tin and an additional pair of falcons (symbolic of royal 
power), equipped with hoes and participating in a foundation 
ceremony, just as the king was later to be represented. I he 
structures in question are fortified towns. Inside the enclosure 
walls, some of the buildings are accompanied by hieroglyphs 
naming localities in the western Delta, one of which may Pc 
the well-known Bitto. 

Bibliography: P.Vi V. p. JOi (6); Qttibell, Archaic Objects fCQ, pp. 
2.12-55: Vantlie r„ Stemtel J, pp. 590-99; Terrace! bkeher, no. j,- 
Corieggiani, r.o. 5. 


8 Ground floor, return 4 3 

The Namier Palette 

CjFeywacke (schist) jb 32 \.&9 

li. 64 m: W. 42 cm; thickness 2.5 cm = CG I471& 

Hierakonpolis (Rail) ei Abmai:); discovered by QuiL’tll in ty i J4 
ProcmlyiaisLk pviiod, C, 3f)ht> 1J.-C. 

J ins palette commemorates the victories ot Narmer, whom 
tradition identifies with king Meres, the unifier of Upper and 
Lower Egypt. The upper part of the palette is decorated on 
both sides with the bovine heads of the goddess Hath or think- 
ing the royal name. Written with the hieroglyphic signs for the 
fish, fnarj, and for the chisel, read (merj, this name is 
inscribed within die sereklt, or rectangular enclosure wall and 
panelled facade of the roy al [3 j I ace. 

Tire main decoration on the reverse represents the king on a 
grand scale, wearing the White Crown of Upper Egypt and an 
ornamented ceremonial costume complete with .imaging 
animal tail, followed by his sand a I -bearer, he brandishes a 
mace, poised cn smite the kneeling prisoner who probably 
represents an inhabitant of Lower Egypt. This theme showing 
the king smiting his enemies will from now on symbolize the 
triumph of order over chaos and continue throughout ancient 
Egyptian history. In front of Marnier, the Horus falcon, pro- 
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tsctu r of kingship, holds a prisoner by a rope through the nose 
and stands on a bundle of tsI azi rs symbolizing the submission 
of the 3 Vita. In the lower register are shown two dam 
enemies, accompanied by the hieroglyphic sLgns for their 
countries, 

The obverse shows in the upper register a triumphal proces- 
sion m which the king, wearing rhe Red Crown of Lower 
Lgypc, followed h v lIi-s sandal -heater and escorted by officials 
and standard- bearers, approaches rbe temple oi Horns and 
inspects the bound and beheaded corpses of enemies lying io 
two rows before him. I he central part of the palette contains 
a circular depression surrounded by rhe intertwined necks of 
two marvellous beasts which are held on leashes by two ai- 
lendants. Fhc-y represent the two rival halves of the land now 
subdued ajid Iteld at ha v. Ai the bottom, the king is poriraved 
as a bull destroying a captured fortress and trampling on its 
shun rebels. 

The historical events mm memo rated here, which seem to have 
led to the unification of the country, the beginnings of official 
hieroglyphic writing, the divine representations and royal mo- 


nographic themes all combine to rendei this palette one of the 
most famous and important pieces m our collection. 

Bihiiagiiipfoy; l l 'Aj V, p. j 9.5; Quihell, An:haif. t \h\ecti } iCG). pp. 
1iZ— i T- Smith, An and Architecture, p. c-f, figs, 1 J — I' 4: Vbjrd.vr 
Mammi I, pp. iy.i-97; Litt;g£tH;T/n^r, ftif, 4 - 5 


y Ground t.oor, rooiti 4. 1 

Plaque of Aha (Menes) 

Ivory , JK 3L773 

H, 4.fi cm; W. 5-6 cm - CG [4142 

Nagjida, additional frsymunt cliHcnvered by fi-inirutig m lyjfl-l 

I inmic pet ud, l 1 ' dynasty, rujjr. of Aha (Menes), c. 4000 2^65 M.t 

This ivory plaque preserves one of the oldest examples id 
t.gyptian hieroglyphic writing. lr is pierced in one corner nnd 
forms part of a series of plaques discovered in the royal tombs 
of die hirst Dynasty apparently serving ns jar labels. Smaller 
labels hear the names o: products, places ur numbers, while 








larger ones might also include the king’s -in me, types of oil, 
and a date of issue marked by some important festival or his- 
torical event. The plaques are thus ro be associated with rbe 
manufacture of oils, which the Egyptians considered at this 
early period one of (he most valuable products in the land. 
Ihe plaques represent an import am documentary source on. a 
system of writing already fairly advanced, whereas earlier 
royal inscriptions or the prtirodynasiic period merely contain 
isolated hieroglyphs (sec Namier, no. S). Nevertheless jr 
remains no easy task ro read these texts., and many of the signs: 
pose constantly recurring problems for the translator. 

On tins particular plaque, found in the tomb of one of King 
Alia’s wives, one reads the name of Aha, ,L ilie Fighter,” first 
king of Dynasty 1, in the second group of hieroglyphs from 
the right in the topmost register. The name Is written with the 
ideogram for doing battle {two amis holding shield and mace) 
within a Serekh, i>r palace facade motif surniotmred by the 
Homs falcon- “Aha” is the king's Horns name. 

The first group of signs at the right seems to reproduce the so- 
called Two Ladies name of the king, MEN d.c. Menus in 
Greek) w r rirten with the gaining hoard pronounced ’^Men 11 
and placed inside a booth under the aegis of the goddesses 
Nekhbet, the vulture of Upper Egypt, and Wadjei, the cobra 
of Lower Egypt, King Aha must therefore he identical to 
Mencs, the pharaoh whom tradition credits with the original 
unification of the country, hut the gaming board may alma Ive 
taken as the verb '’to endure, be firmly established*, in which 
case we would have here the name of a structure founded by 
the king called “The Two Ladies endure”. Further to the left a 
boat, set in the water and equipped with a cabin surmounted 
by a falcon, commemorates a visit to tins very structure by the 
king in the form of Horns. The poorly preserved hieroglyphs 
at left most likely relate one of the Horns -king's battles, tbe 
foundation of a fortress or the opening of a canal. 


The second register depicts a ceremony attended by the king 
(af right), who strides out of his palace accompanied by thrpe 
courtiers, in the center, two men flank a large supported 
vessel, either stirring its contents or pouring a liquid, perhaps 
oil, into it. On an identical plaque now in the Liverpool 
■museum, an inscription underneath Lhis scene seems to de- 
scribe the deliverey of “provisions of Lower Egypt and food 
supplies of Upper Egypt.* Ritual sacrifices on the Jc:t o.t (he 
plaque include crouching prisoners, bound or decapitated 
oxen, sealed jars, and a loaf of bread placed upon a mat - the 
hieroglyphic sign for offerings! . 

In llie lowest register, four advancing figures seem to ucemn 
pany The royal cortege. On the left, the hieroglyphic text men- 
tions a type of oil, 

Bibliography: FM V, p ? ? #; V amber, Mdijue! I, pp- 827- M; VI r . 
HrivA, llandbuch di ?r Omn tplhtih I, 1 97.V, pp. 11-25, Cf- also 
NdJitmce rfV t’££Titnte, iialafogve de 1'cxposition an Grand Palais, 
Pam 1982, no. 10. 
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Bracctcts from the tomb o f Djcr 

Gold, turquoise, Ll|>ii lazuli, amethyst JE -3-5Hl>4 

Max. L. IS on = LG .52008- 5201 1 and 5 if! 05 

AhydoH, tomb of Ki rtg D|0t; excavations oi F. FeLrie, I5?0I 

'Lhinict period, l 1 ' dynasty, leifti’i of 1 loins Djer, 2964—2932 B.C. 

Petrie- discovered Lhese bracelets fastened rtnto a detached 
forearm, probably of a female mummy, within the enclosure 
wall uf the royal tomb. 

Tasteful ieweliery appears early in Egypt and is distinguished 
tmrn the first dynasties onward by a concern for harmonious 




forms and color combinations. To these qualities was added 
superior craftsmanship,, and tliu res m I t is readily apparent in 
rhe group of bracelet illustrated here. 

The two semi-circular elements, which consist of gold filigree 
and twisted animal hair (perhaps giraffe tail), are fasten in g ties 
which serve to connect the two halves of tlie first bracelet. 
This is made up a central golden rosette, irregularly shaped 
heads of perfectly polished turquoise, round beads of lapis 
lazuli and Ekde golden halls. 

The second bracelet mixes vertically arranged beads of ame- 
thyst, gold or brown stone with turquoise shaped into 
lozenges or tattle bid s and connected by gold coupling pieces. 
Alternating gold and turquoise representations of the Horns 
falcon perched upon a palace facade make up the third brace- 
let. The facade motif was termed serekh and generally framed 
the king's name. Two threads passing through the two holes 
present in each serekh ate bounded on either side by 
triangular end-pieces of gold. 

The fourth and final bracelet constats of elongated Ikm ds of 
coiled gold filigree and similarly shaped lapis lazuli heads. 
These two varieties arc interspersed with halls of turquoise, 
lapis lazuli and gold, all of varying shapes. The bracelet is 
securely fastened by means of two rings and a hall of gold. 
The tomb of Djer, surrounded by a large number of sepulchres 
belonging to his courtiers, was located, like those of all the 
hirst Dynasty kings, at the sin: called Umm el-Gaab ai 
Abydos., This was the necropolis of the Thome no me whence 
these kings originated, They resided, however, in the capital 
near Sakkara, and here they also erected tombs. Which of the 
two series of tombs were merely cenotaphs [dummy tombs; 
remains to be clarified., 

Djer’s sepulchre at Abydos was robbed already in the Old 
Kingdom. It was most likely after one such violation and sub- 
sequent rearrangement that the mummified forearm of a 
member of the royal family came to light within the masonry 
of a bnck wall. 

Irt the Late period tradition this monument was considered ihe 
resting-place of Osiris become lord of Abydos and patron and 
of HI the deceased. 

Bibliography; PM V. p. 79; UK AI. )■'. Petrie, The Royii! Tombs of the 
eariittii dynasties II, London pi ) ,rW p. j 7J ff. : Vernier, 

Bijoux ct Or ferneries (CQ) t pp. £0 Jj an d >1.?, pk 5— A; Aldred, 
fetvelf, pt I ; no. 4. 
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Animal figurines 

Faience, limes tone, rock-crystal 
Wax. H, 5 cm, max. L. 7.2 cm 
Abydos; Abusir d Mdclt; Nagiida 
ThttUte period, c. 3fJLHt li.tA 


GtOlold flLKir, room 43 


TE .) fi 1 i.} 
JE 3*174 
JE 3 1 776 
= CG 14044 


Clay sir flint animal figurines were frequently deposited in 
tomb^ doting the Prcdynastic period. This practice expanded 
during the First Dynasty to include ex-voto figurines placed in 
the courts of the earliest sanctuaries. The falcon, crocodile, 
hippopotamus and frog, all i.n faience, were discovered by I Vi- 
no in the archaic temple of Khentarneoriu at Abydos dating to 
the First Dynasty. I lie rock-crystal lion derives from the tomb 
of i>nr of Ahfi’s wives at Nagada, while the limestone monkey 
was found by Mbller tn a tomb of the early cemetery at Abusir 
el Melelc. 

These figurines, statuettes or a millers served in some ease* as 
gaming payees as the lions, [see no. 12; anti in others as votive 
objects depicting divine forces which had to be appeased [such 
as the hippo or crocodile), or alternatively whose protection 
was soughr [such as the falcon or tlie monkey, symbol of 
ancestors in this remote age). Yet an other purpose, best exem- 
plified by the frog, was to answer p ravers for fertility. Bur 
regardless of their numerous functions, they preserve lor us 
the first examples of animal sculpture in the round, a genre 
which w r as to claim many artistic masterpieces over the long 
course of Egyptian history. 

Rihiiageaphy; vviriv, Abydos II, London 1 903, pb- f> Jtid 7- dc ,Vlor- 
g'-Mf, Rfif-herches Sttr U‘5 Origincs de FEgypte II, Krrrs IH97. p. J fi.3, 
fig. 700; MoItet'Scbarfff in. W issenschaftiiche Verofftmilkbungen der 
Deutscimt OrieHt-Geteliscbaft 49, ) 926, pi. : L J.. ftp 436. Cf.atso: 
G. Pftiyw, Elephantine VIII , Der Temp el der Satet, Arebiioiovisrhe 
Varnffetitlit.huiigett T9, Mairtz, 1 ?Sff. 


Ground fior.ir, ici^m 4! 
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Game pieces 

Every JE 4491 S A-F 

Mas. H. 3.5 c:n: mUx, L 6S cm 

Alv.j kr>ash, tomb M, Vtlk excavations t:t the lusting Francis 
d'AichcoIttgie Oritntak du Caire f 13 U -j3j 4 
Thinite pcriod t l :r dynasty, v, 3300- 2$30 R-G. 
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“Basket” in stone 

Schist JE 7129S 

H. 4. ft cm- V. 'VS cm; I ■ 22.7 cm 

North Sakkarm excavations of Emery. 1^3" 

111 mite period, 2~ d dynasty, cg. IS 30— 2705 R-f . 

'Pho reproduction in mnn 1 dur-able materials of objects des- 
tined for use in tin: afterlife became such i persistent phenom- 
enon ili.ii even basketry was eventually “translated* mso 
stone. But Egyptian art would hardly Have succeeded if, from 
tHe beginnings an aesthetic sensibility had not existed fiiJe !>y 
side with the desire to merely produce durable objects, nor ii 
the Egyptian artist had Jacked :hc courage to tackle the hard- 
est stones. Many examples of Schist plates have been found 
which imitate large trilobate leaves, the underside revealing a 
meticulously crafted network of veins. Snell plates, often dis- 
playing extremely delicate carving, anticipate by some five 
millennia the nieiil and iaicnce objects of the turn of the 
Twentieth Century r which receive so much attention today, 
litis dish is a perfect example of “basketry 1 ' in schist- The 
indication of gold carved on one side suggests that the piece 
may have held jewellery or gold ingots. In a particular New 
Kingdom tomb we see the wife of Smneter offer her husband 
a golden collar placed upon a similar sort of plate. Our basket 
in.iv be a purely utilitarian object, but nevertheless illustrates 
the skill and taste of the stonecutter with regard to form and 
material. 

FUbiiagraphy; W B. Emery, Archaic Eft-pl. pi. M b; J errace-Ttstbcr, 
no. ,t; Ali El-Kbvttly, Egyptian Smhw Vessels PreJyiicisttc Period tv 
Tjy-fldsiy Hi. iSidittZ I9?H. Will. ii. no. 5604 and Vnf. Ill, pi. 160: C Or 
teggfani, no. 7. 


Caines of luck or skill remained among the most valued forms 
of entertainment it ancient Egypt, and even accompanied the 
deceased in his tomb with no less significance than his n.uu:r 
ary offerings. More than mere recreation, these games came to 
play an important religious role as well- I he serpent game, 
from which our pieces derive, was commonly played in the 
Thinite period and Old Kingdom; Thinhe tombs have revealed 
numerous examples. 

In Egyptian the game was called Mehen, or “coil , and was 
placed upon a circular sort of plait in rhe form of a coiled ser- 
pent with head in the center and body divided into square sec 
dons (sec the plate on view in the same case). The pieces 
include white and red marbles, three recumbent lion^seh with 
decorative collars, and three recumbent lions with beautifully 
incised manes. The precise rules of the game remain unclear, 
hue it seems [hat the I ion piece 3 moved according ro the posi- 
tion or number of marbles thrown by each player into the 
center of the game hoard. 


Bibliography: .VI anii-t, iff: Kent; Vlii . ifW6, pp- IS6—.B9, pi. 7; i.ente- 
ft&irc de Plnslitni , L 'r.?r f&us d' Arcbeofogie Orientate, Cairn J9.V1. 
tfO- r. 
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King Khasekhem 

Green sell i JE- 521 fit 
II. .S (•-, " cm; W, L.j r J eng profile 20 ciu 
HLeriAuripoUs {Kosil d- Aluuar); discovered by QlllL^IJ in llHB 
Thinite period. a'" 1 dynasty, leign til Khsiseklie m, c. J7-H- 2 ? { .lS IV L. 

Royal statuary from the earliest periods of Egyptian history 
remains modcsl jn stale but nonetheliess quite competent m 
the use or hard sronc, As early .is the cud of the Second 
Dynasty it arm lots a icchitical pciteccion to complement its 
pure ami sensitive style. 

This is one of two statues wloch King Khasekhum deposited in 
rlie temple of Hierakonpoiis. The king sits upon a throne, the 
legs and hack oi which are sinipb defined hl raised relict ttpor 
a cube of schist. Hl- wears the white crown of Upper Egypt 
and rui enveloping sleeved garment which folds over the breast 
and extends down to Lite shins- Starting at the sleeve, a large 
hpnd forms Lite border of the garment wrapped around in 
front. Such clothing was worn by ike king during the Scd festi- 
val, celebrated after thirty' yearn of rule. The right hand is, 
closed and rests on the thigh wlu.e the left :*rm bends across 
the body with Left Ilsl placed upon right to rear m. Each list as 
provided with a hole for rh l- insertion of in sigma, i he naked 
feet rest flat upon the base. 

The entire rigiiL hand portion o; the statue, including the nose, 
is unfortunately broken away. Yet what little remains of the 
thee reveals an excellent piece of port mi run:; both the eye and 
the facial musculature are nu->ier:ulh rendered. 

Around the periphery of the base, both here and on this stai 
Lie's mate m Oxford, sprawl outlined figures of Lower Egyp- 
tian rebels smitten by dit king. According to the inscription un 
the base, the number of rebels reached 47,2(.^! I lie practice of 
commemorating major events with votive objects, initiated 
during the protodynastic period, thus continued into the 
I'll mitt: era. 

Kbasekhem, last king ot the Second, or rhimie. Dynasty is in 
fact known tu have suppressed i revolt in Lower Egypt- bob 
lowing Ins successful recoil quest ot toe north he seems ro have 
l jn 


changed Jtis name from Horns Khasckhem (“the powerful one 
appears”) a i Hn rus-Seib Khasekhcmwy (''the two powerful 
ones appear’';, thus placing tIic two realms of south and north 
under the respective protection ot these two deities. However, 
it should be mentioned ilia? the second name mav be mat of a 
successor. 

liiblingrapby: J'.H V. ] V J; Quii/cth Hkwkotipolti I. Luwha i 900, 
p. ]J, ph.40—41; Qitibeiff Greet?* J4 irrLikvirpvli's II, Lutuiurr l 902. 
jt>, 44; Prypyitien Kunslgi:£i:hii m htff IS, pi. US. Lec m iimt, Lrs FAfrutiiEs 
J : p- E7.i, fig. ? 74; CortcggitinJ, no.S. 


15 1 WO sealed ves S d S t. non nd fl nor, room 4.1 

a) Cmueliau and gold 

H 4.2 cm; Diam/S.5 cm |K 54441 

Li Dolomite and gold 

I I. 7.2 cm; Diam.' 10.5 cm |b 54442 

Abydos, Umn d-Gsak tomb ol King Khasckhcmwy, 
excavated by Petrie, 1900-1901 
Tliiiiile periiHi, 2 J dvnasly, rci^n el KJiasekl lemwv, 
c. 2740 - 2705 B.C 

The funerary' equipment from tbie tomb uf Khasekheinwy at 
Abydos included more than two hundred stone vases;, of 
which six of dolomite and one of ca Indian possessed covers of 
gold. T he latter consist of Thick gold leaf titled to the form of 
the vessel’s rim and attached to us mouth by a gulden chain 
stamped with a clay seal- 

Tliese precious materials were selected fur use tit the next 
world, hence their imitation of objects normally tumid in 
ocher media, The gold leaf represents the piece of doth gen- 
erally used ro close unguent vessels; rhe chain imitates a rum- 
ple b raid or string. The clay seal, origin ally stamped, served :o 
perpetuate the name tyf the owner. 

The extraordinary polish and harm nr y of form a ltd color indi- 
cate a concern for beauty over a ltd above the more mundane 
desires, for longevity and conservation of the vessels. 

Bibliography-- EAl V, p. S 7 ; Petrit?, l b,: Rayat Tomi-.- vf fV sliest 
ilyridilifs 1L p. pi. 9. 
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16 Ground flcor, room 43 

King Djoscr (Horns Netjcry-Khet) 

Painted limestone Vt 4.9] 58 

H. 142 am W. 45.3 cm; L 95-5 cm 

SakkarE, funerary complex of Djoscr. Excavations of the r.iwptian 
Antiquities Sendee, 1924-25 

Old King Jon, IV' dynasty, reipn ol Djoscr, 2690 266b ti.C- 

l his startle is thought to he the oldest life-si ne statue known 
Iron Egypt. Lt represents King I Jjoser seared in nn archaic atti 
tilde, his body envi: h >cd in i. jubilee mantle. The statue was 
entirely covered with a coat ol white plaster ansi painted. I lie 
king wears an -ample black strutted wig surmounted by the 
royal headdress called the nemes made of a pleated material. 
A false ceremonial heard is attached fo the lower part of his 
face which is clean shaven except for a thin moustache cm his 
upper lip. 

The deep -set eyes were once inlaid, a ltd still retain a far-away 
look- But the face ls enlivened by the slightly disdainful 
expression of the mouth which emphasizes the distance that 
separated the King front ordinary mortals in those days. 

The king is seated on an elevated throne with a high back- A 
carefully engraved hieroglyphic inscription on its base men- 
tions the royal Homs name Netjcry-khet, The Statue was 
found in a small chapel built against the north face oi the step 
pyramid, in the funerary complex of King Dinner which is 
considered to be the earliest known monumental construction 
of dressed stone, i'be chapel, commonly designated by the 
Arabic word serdab, had two small 'windows" in its facade 
which permitted the dead king, buried in the pyramid, ro -ook 
out, through ilac eyes of his statue- and perceive the offerings 
placed before him. He could likewise behold the northern sky 
and -In: never setting circumpolar srars where, according to 
Old Kingdom beliefs, the worlo of eternal life was situated, 

H ihhti jfr .tpby; rkM ISS. 2, 6. f i -i. V dfi diff'-. fuS-musl !, ftp. 9$/ — SSi 
C, Aldred, Old Kingdom .H>r in Egypt, j> ■ 2$; Lange: Hirtrtfr, 
pt.K 16- r. J.ivi.njr, j'.r?£ Pbjrao?K 1, p. 179. fig- i R. Utedciwawr, 
lire Atypiisehett Pyratnidun, Aijiitz 1985, pi- «. 
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| 7 Upp^i floor, cnrndor 42 

Panel of blue faience tiles 

Lin'iwone iirid faience ^$21 

H . 3^5 cm : W . 2 3 j cm 

Vikic:i ra. iunorarc voistplex of Djovr, excavation's of the I'.pypmn 
Antiquities Steviee, i9l& 

Old Kingdom, 3' d dynasty; reign o: D;uwi, '2690— C-0 B.C. 

St was during the time of Djoser and his ingenious architect 
Imhotep rh^t stone replaced the lighter materials previously 
employed in funerary and religitius architecture. Within the 
hounds of King Djoser’* funerary complex we witness the 
translation into stone of such elements as brick chapels, dauh 
ajtd wattle: constructions, plant ornaments, and even of wood- 
en -teams and pillars. 

King Dj.oser's funerary chamber, situated a: the bottom oi a 
pit 28 meters below rhe step -pyramid, was surrounded by a 
network oi subterranean galleries including royal apartments 
and store-rooms for his funerary equip mem. The western 
walls of the royal chambers were os' dressed stone inlaid with 
blue faience Liles, the whole imitating a wattle ainsrn.cn on 


made with raids. J. Ph. I.auer "has reconstructed a p-inci here 
from one of these walls, using original dements found in the 
apartment. The panel is surmounted by art arch supported on 
rJ, red-pillars, symbols of stabrliLy. The rows of plaques are held 
m place bv means nf a plaster mortar sunk into the furrow's eh 
which they are embedded. The plaques are also sewn ike but- 
tons with a vegetable thread which through channels pierced 
in rhe stone and through the tenons of a seties of four tu eight 
plaques. One of the other walls was decorated in the sem- 
blance of a palace facade with its windows and doors; rhe 
latter are dimed and due door leaves ornamented with admi- 
rably scenes in low-relief depicting the king performing vari- 


ous ntes- 

' Walls Similarly decorated with inlaid faience tiles had pre- 
viouslv been found in die underground apartments of a second 
tomb called ‘the southern tomb', cur into the southern massif 
of the enclosure wall around the step- pyrin mid. 


Eibiio^r^phy: j. Pi? Laue't, 
pp, 34^37; t. utter, itiffijJJW 
sdiithie 15, K 20: Udant, 
gt-jni, »o. i rj_ ft. Stadebnflu»t 
sec titso pis- 9 -i-'id '13. 


La Pyramids j Diyrt'* f. Cairo T9.J6, 

. p 94, pi. J02; PropyiiieH Kivtitge- 
ies Ptwaotts l p. '-.4, fig. 7j. Corteg- 
Die A&yptixhen Pytwniden, vi. 7 tsmi 
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Offering- or libation tables 

Alabaster CG 1.12.1 

ht. cm; L an; W. 42 cm 
Sikk;LTj. rnurtujry complex oJ Djoser: 
i_->cc nviiCi-Li by Mariefte around 1 K F^tJ 

Old Kingdom, ind rtf rht 2"" 1 dynasty - beginning of the l" 11 dynasty, 
c. 22U.S 15.0. 

A p ; ur of identical cables depicts a I i<.s-n motif, found on many 
examples of pharaonic furniture. Two lions side by side sup- 
port a tray which slopes gently downward tu wards i lie back. 
Their mils curl around a tessk with a deep cavity intended to 
catch the liquid, in this ease blood, which drained through ,i 
small gutter nr trench. 

The two tables were discovered in one of the chambers of a 
subterranean tomb, along with two alabaster slabs and some 
pottery beside a limestone bench. On top of the bench were 
human skeletal remains, The burial should dale prior to the 
reign of Djoser because u was located underneath the til of 
the terrace ereCLed by tills king to rhe north of bis mortuary 
temple. The tomh probably did nor belong to a private indi- 
vidual, given the rudimentary form of offering and libation 
tables normally deposited in private tombs during the Old 
Kingdom. A royal burial scents much mure I: b. el y, unless these 
tables arc a deposit from a mortuary' temple, 
beds and rabies of this type aro known, albeit during later pe- 


riods, to have been used during the embalming ot the body 
and viscera, To judge fmn their small dimensions, these two 
tables appear better suited to che viscera. However, the bones 
deposited bare in die tomb, without bandages or shroud, pre- 
vent any- hasty conclusions on this hypothesis, which would 
imply a fairly advanced stage in the practice of rnuuindt teat ion 
for such an early age. Furthermore, the earliest known canopie 
chest belongs hi Queen Helep-lieres, doling to about A center^ 
titLer uur two tables, 

On the other hand, a royal a bar surrounded with lion's heads 
[on view in corridor *2) derives front the entrance colonnade 
ot D f user’s mortuary complex. Another example, depicting a 
Licit whose sharply inclined back forms a tabic which pours 
into a vase, was discovered among the funerary equipment oi 
King Sab tire at Abusir. finally. New Kingdom versions oi ta- 
bles similar to onrs were found in rhe tomb of Horcmhcb at 
Thebes. All of these examples concent mo num cuts (or nu cult 
or the dead king. They are either libation rabies, as Maricrre 
originally believed* or Hitcrisicial .dims, I adiionvJ Eu Caleb the 
dripping blood which could not be allowed to desecrate a holy 
place. 

Bibliography: PM HI, 1, }*■ 4 IS; Marten*:, ! f~5 .Vijstefwj df - Art cif-ii 
Empire, jrp. fi. fl aivwmift, Dmhna!i*r lies After! Rficitss ; CG . 7, 
pp- y • r |'J. pi f; firth, in: ASAi- .! !■• , I92h, p. H2 - t ..i \\; r nidr 

j i)agre.i l, lira 19 i ft, p. iS6: ( Witter Pbaranncn, nn. W-rtr- 
cbarJi, Tlas CiTiiftefenkfiiu! rim kfinigs S-j.1-bn-re' f, figs. 1 44 4 , 1 . 
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Heb-Sed vase 

Akbaswr Jli ■64-B72 

14. 3” cm; Diam. 2S cm 

S.ikk;ira, timof.irv cnmpl tw or looser, >ubtrrranean galleries 
Excavations of die Egyptian Antiquities Service. 1932-33 
Old Kingdom, 2 nd dvnasry. c. 2' 7 .)3 B.C. 

Two of i In: subterranean galleries below the Step Pyramid 
revealed a total or about 40.000 vessels rtf all types of stone in 
a multitude of shapes and sLyles. This vase, of relatively large 
proportions, bears an original relief decoration composed ot 
ritual symbols. The crouching figure ot the god ot eternity, 
who also represents the hieroglyphic sign for ’ l mill ion, “ sup- 
port* a tall pedestal flanked by staircases* upon which rests a 
double pavilion sheltering tilt thrones o: Upper and Lower 
iigypt. This is the pavilion of thy Heb-S(xL or royal jubilee* 
generally held after thirty years of rule. The representation 
symbolizes in this case eternal jnbi ees which the king hoped 
to celebrate in tin: next. world. Al the cop ol the tinted handle 
a scarab, symbol of etccna renewal., serves to prolong che 
deceased king’s hie m ilu: hereafter. 

HekffOtfiypibv; FiTth.'QnityirH, The Step Pyramid, C-.i.to 1935, 1, p J35, 
If, pi. lf.H: i. Ph. Latter. La J’yrffFPffcfe j Degres i. pp, 64 - h 5 ; letter, 
\aqq hist, i’ll 1 . 7 f,‘4. 
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Stone vessels 

ftnwf: gneiss H. 3.7 cn: Jdiam, 1 1.9 cm; JE 64S56 

Por: amcThyRTme quartz H. 9.2 cm; j)iam. 7.2 cm, Jli 65416 

Vase: speckled schist H. 16,5 cm; l)i,im. 4.2 cm |J- 65422 

Snkkioa, Step Pyiajnid of JAjoser, subterranean ca lie lies. 

Excavations of the Egyptian Antiquities Sen-ice, 193;;- 
T and 3 :d dynasties, e. 3000-2700 B.G. 

Lite thousands of vases, bowls, goblets and pors buried ir. the 
subterranean galleries of Dj user's pyramid demonstrate a 
wealth ol form and material, and a perfection of cniftem un- 
ship rarely equalled elsewhere. This cache, front which three 
ot the most beautiful specimens arc selected here out of the 
many on display, represents the best of the royal ateliers no: 
only of Djoser’s reign, but of the two preceding dynasties as 
well. It seems that Dfoser chose out of piety to preserve what 
remained of the funerary equipment front the pillaged royal 
tombs of Abydns and Sakkara in his own pyramid, which he 
must have consider^] invj< liable. 

Bibliography; Cf.; Law, La Pyramids a Degres III, Cairo ,'939, 
pp, 1—31, ph, 4-15; Latter i ifistoire Mfimmsentale des Pyramided 
d'Egyptti J '. C-airo 7% 2, pp. 97 94; Alt Pi-Kkottly, Egyptian ofows 
Vesseh Predynailie Period li> Dynasty III, Maim 2 975s. 
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Hesire 

’A'ood Jt 2HSH4 

H- 1)4 cj»; W. 40 cm; thickness S = CC 1-127 

fkikkara; ill BCOvfreU by .Vlariertc m masiana A. 3 
Old Kingdom, 3 riJ Jynasry, r. 1700 13, G. 

Hesirc was n high official of the Third Dynasty whose impor- 
tant 1 1 lies included 11 chief of royal sari hot;,” “greatest of lK^ 
Tens of Upper Egypt,” “chief of ButoU anti "eh tec dentist,” 
His mLtilitba [the Arabic word tor “bench” used to designate 
the private tombs of the Old Kingdom due co their recrm-:gn;ar 
form and bartered walls) was found at Sakksra to the north of 
the funerary complex oi king Djoser in rhe extension to the 
archaic cemetery of the first two dynasties. Conceived as a 
grand house with numerous subterranean elements, this tomb 
already contains all rhe features found in later masrabas: an 
underground chamber to h rinse the mummy, and a shaft relat- 
ing it to the superstructure with a mrddb p.ra rue-chamber; and 
offering room with a niche [later a false door}. In Hesite's 
tomb tins room takes the form of a long interior passage deco 
mted with painted matting and friezes of funerary equipment. 
Eleven niches cut in the west wall of rhis passage once dis 
played a lining of wooden panels sculpted with the figure of 
the to i rib-owner. Only six of these panels were still preserved 
upon discovery i they are now In the Museum. They show 
Hcsii'e in various costumes and poses at different stages in his 
hie. 1 he beautiful hierogly phs included give the name, titles 
and functions of this important dignitary, One can see the care 
and precision with which .sculpture was executed at this 
remote period. 

On our panel, Hesire is shown standing with Ills left, ley 
advanced. The torso is particularly tang* the riicsuii.-tture skil- 
fully model. ted. On the face, the eyebrow, upper eyelid and 
moustache are carved in light relief. Hrsirc wears a long wig 
w ith w a v v lucks and n h-clred kilt with a plaited edge. In Ins 
left hand he holds a .s ll I kind his scrinai equipment, consisting 
of a palette with two inkwells [generally containing the colors 
red and black}, a long pen case and a small leather bag for 
supplies, I le holds the Kherep suepter, svnibol (if power and 
authority, in his nghr hand. 

hollowing the conventions of Egyptian art, concerned with 
showing the best view t.if each of the body 11 s element 1 ;, the tig- 
ure is seen i:i profile, wick eye and shoulders straight on. tegs 
and arms in profile hut hands straight on. The leg farthest 
away from the viewer is extended and both feet are shown 
from the inside (this view was to be abandoned in the New 
Kingdom), 

If ibliogrupby- PM III. 2. p. Ma$t,v.ws lie PAncmn 

l.ntpht', Paris 1882- IS 8% p. ft I; ffvrdh i?dt. Dfnlitnciler tics Ais?ft 
Reiches f CG } r r p. 109, pi 27- QitihdL Tumb of llest, 1929, 
pp,4 pi, 29: Tervac&Hscheei wr». 4; Lm$ciHmner. pi. 1% I*h 

U-.j.i- / i'mTm, no. 12. 
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Hetepdief 

Speckled red granite JF 

H. i'9 cm; Wl DJ cm; profile 20 cm = ^ 1 

Discovered ,ir Memphis, l ASS 

GLJ Kingdom, cud of the dynasty, c. if. o0 E.C, 

This piece is one of rhe earliest known example* of F.gyptiaa 
private statuary. For the first time, the figure is shown kneel- 
ing with h oth hands resting on the thighs, in the attitude of 
prayer, Hetepdief wears a round wig with tiered looks and a 
short kilt which covers him only sparingly. 

While royal stone statuary had, by the middle of Dynasty 2, 
already attained the purity of line and perfected modelling 
techniques for which it ss customarily known, private statuary 
on the ocher hand continued to display an archaic quality. The 
present ov ample is both thick-set and compact. The propor- 
tions are none too successful: the large head, tendered even 
heavier hv the full wig. scents to sink into -.he shoulders. The 
limbs ate rigid and angular, the knees fiat, the legs awkwardly 
folded. The face on i lie other ha nil is more carefully worked, 
and one recognizes the arrempt at an idealized portrait 


intended Lu commit forever a particular self-image to an. im- 
perishable materia]. 

Also visible in this statue ate the major principles, developed 
as early as the 4ih Millennium, which were ro form Egyptian 
artistic convention all through its long history; frontnlity, sym 
metry and "Teprcsentativity'", alt serving to faithfully perpetu- 
ate the mom cm. Likewise toward tins end, we find the name 
and titles of the individual inscribed in raised relief on chc stat- 
ue's base si a h, as well as bin father's name; Mery Djehury. 

E letepdief's titles are in some eases difficult to interpret ; one 
seems to cull him “great of incense in the red house.*' 1 Lne 
Horns names of the first three kings of the Second Dynasty, 
Hetopsekheimsy, Ranch umi Nynctjer, whore cuhs Heiepdicf 
probably served as priest, arc carved behind his right shoulder, 
preceded by a phot nix perched atop a pyramid] on, perhaps 
already the symbol of eternal resurrection. 

Both the sivlistic sirnilumv lo a securely dared statue of ore 
Metjcn in West Berlin, and the raised relief techniques used 
for the hieroglyphs allow,' us to dace our piece ro the end tif 
Dynasty 3- 

liifTiit>g.Titphv: PA-f Hi 2, p- fJlW; Hnrckanii, Stdtneti Stefuefieir 
fCG’J I. pp- i -.L pi T; Terw&'Rscber, no. 2; Corteggiam. mt. 9. 
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Golden shelf 


Upper fin or. eallen 49 X 


CM leaf iy 

L 53 cm 

Sakkata, excavated oy l]iu E-gyp 1 1 j,n Anris] ihlLts Service, 1950 
OKI Kingdom, .i " dyjj.i ee . reign of Sekhecs- jdiet, c. ZfjfrO-itii 


P 2 ri.i r-. 
-T B.C 


discovered in rbe un finished funerary camp] ex of die Horus 
Sekliemkhet, to ih? southwest of Hjosers -Step Pyramid, this 
delightful little container faithfully reproduces the form of a 
scasliell. If swings open on a rtny hinge and clasps shut by 
jtieans of two little exterior hooks, which may also have 
allowed the shell lo be hung from □ chain and worn as a pend- 
ant, [ts primary function, however, was perhaps as a recepta- 
cle for cosmetics and pigments. 

I lie piece was found among imi other objects ot jewellery dis- 
played in the same cast: gold he ace lets and rings, and neck- 
laces of either gold, blue faience or camel ian beads. Not far 
from this cache, (niueim discovered a multitude of hard sror-e 
and alabaster vessels, ay well as pottery jars whose clay stop- 
pers were stamped with tile name of Sekhmikhet, the prob- 
able successor to ;am3 possible son of) King Djoser. The 
restrained forms of such jewel I cry and vessels bear witness to 
the high duality of Egyptian artistic craftsmanship, 

bibliography: Z. Cwieim, H J '> rrj,r Heizkent-Kbcl. Val. f, Cairo I i- 1 j 7 
p. S3, pi. .11 a-r; Pit. Latter, SttMjra. 1977, pj>. 133-.P:,; LecUnt, 

J .i-.s n? L rr.jo?pi , r , tig, 24 7. 
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Commemorative relief 


(j round floor, 

of Sneferu from 


gallery 3J 

Sinai 


R eel sandstone 

ft. I1ZJ cm; W. 1.3.3 ecu 

Sinai, turquoise mines ul Mavhfim 

Old Kingdom, beginning of the 4 th 

2630-2585 B.C. 


JE TMoAM 


dynasty, reign of Sncfana 


J his relief once adorned the face of a cliff at M a ghat a. site of 
the ancient turquoise mines. Turquoise made its fir^r appear- 
ance at the very beginning of pharaonic history and has been 
considered a precious stone ever since. From the Third 
Dynasty onward royal expeditions sent to rbe Mnghara mines 
often coni memora red a successful mission with' reliefs and 
inscriptions carved on rbe cljfr face, to the greater glory of 
riieir king. Pharaoh is l usually shown smiting an enemy, thus 
symbolically repressing the forces of cha-os and resin ring natu- 
ral order. 

I wo sych monuments are knuwn from the relan of Sneferu, 
This extremely active founder of the Fourth Dynast v built no 
less ihan three pyramids at Metfam and Dahshur^ and the 
Palermo scone mentions hi s successful raids into Nubia and 
Libya. Even the huer Literary tradition labels him "a very good 
kuig. hi. the Sin si, Sneferu was consid^xipct cht' tu-TUjucPOf ot 
the peninsula, and was in fner deified during thr Middle King- 
dojn. He appears in the pantheon ai the neighboring sue of 
Sera bit el Khadint, exalted equally with Hath or, mistress of 
turquorst:, Soped, lord of the east, and Thuth, lord of rbe for- 
eign lands. 

In is particular bas-relief forcefully advertises the might of Liu: 
king, Dressed in a plaited kilt and wearing a divine crown 
composed of double plumes and two double horns set upon a 
round wig with border curls, Sneferu brandish™ his mace in 
his right hand. With his left he grasps a baton as well as ihe 
M.dp of a defeated Asiatic prisoner who begs for mercy. 

The inscriptions list the royal titulary, in particular the king's 
Horus name of Ncb-Ma.it “Lord of truth 1 ' - dominated by 
the figure of the falcon. The small cartouche gives the throne 
name of Sneferu, “the great ^od," 1 which is followed by the 
epithet “who conquers the foreign lands,' 1 written vertically' 
behind the king. 

Other monuments from Maghara, recognizable by die use or 
the same reddish sandstone, are also on view in thin room. J'q 
save them from destruction, Petrie carefully .sawed them loose 
and transported them by both camel and ship to the Museum. 

MMiograpby: P\1 Vti, p. 3-10; f. Petri*, Researches m London 
1 !l ,l -' P m ^ Atf* ^-'V t tf ,■ P t’d? /,■* CVr T, Th\? fnfcripttOttf of Siflc.lt s{. 
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Reliefs with paste inlays from the tomb of 
Nefer-Maat 

Limestone, colored piste .I*"- 4.sS0fl 

H. (2 regi SKT!»'' 61.5 and 62 cm; \V. 1M.5 and 12+ Gin 
Median, reiasiaha ol Mtfer Maat in id Atct, cKcavatioMs ul Petrie, 1892 
Old Kingdom, 4* dynnstr. beginning of the reign of SneJeru, e. 2621: 
E.C. 

The belief in the cortLiaiuirTi 1 of a material existence involves a 
concern not only for the preservation of die body, but also tor 
rbe provisioning of die deceased with all bum necessary for 
at] eternal life In the near world. These items consist of all 
manner of offerings, and in order to perpetuate them as well 
as explain their origins, recourse was made early on to mural 
representations. 

The principal aim in earliest times was therefore no: mi:n: y to 
construct magnificent pyramids and tombs but lq reproduce 
die world in which the deceased would live. Stone, wirh its 
highly valued durability, served as a medium I os carved bas- 
relief scenes which wen: then completely painted for an 
enhanced sense [it realism. In the cause of permanence certain 
technique! were developed, tested and, as was the case with 
painted bas-relief, retained. One particular technique, 
however, dial of colored paste inlays fitted into hollowed out 
forms, was attempted once and then abandoned forever. 

The inventor of this process was the prince Ncfcr-Maat, sun 
of Sorfurii, wlio was buried in a targe masiaba near the pyr.-s- 
mid of Medum. From this mastaba derive the famous 
"Medum geese" painting (no. 26), as well as these two paste- 
inlaid wall fragments. One -shows a desert hunting scene: a 
hunter approaches a leopard from behind while a dog attacks 
rhrec foxes, '.the other fragment depicts fowling and agricultu- 
ral work. As beautiful as this technique was, it had to im 
abandoned because the paste inlays dried out, cracked and 
ultimately fell to the ground. 

Bibliography; PM IV, 9.?; F. Petrie, Mciduttr. London 1X92, pi. 1$. 
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The Medum geese 

Painted plaster 
H. 27 cim W. 17 1 cm 
Medum, mastaba 01 Neler-Maat And A ter, 
Marirtte's Lweava lions, 1671 
Old Kingdom, beginning of die 4 Li dynasty, 
beginning. of the reign of Sncfcra, c. 2626 D t - 


]K 34571 
- CC 1742 


This magnificent panel, on which three pairs of geese are 
shown feeding oft the grass, gives us an excellent idea of the 
high quality and the technical ability of Fgypiian painting. ft 
comes from the mastaba of Nefer Maai and Atct at Medum 
where it decorated the lower part of one of the walls in tlm 
passage giving access to Ater's chapel, lioih chapels in this 
double mud brick masts ba were faced with limestone and 
adorned with inlays of coloured paste [cf. no. 25), while the 
decoration of the passage was painted, fhe painting is in dis- 
temper, utilising mineral pigments diluted with water and an 
added agghitinnm such as egg-white or vegetable gum. The 
ground consists of a thin surface of a light coloured piaster 'a 
clayey silt) covering a somewhat heavier mud coating which 
adheres to the brick walls. 

'["he composition is symmetrical, grouping together three pairs 
of geese which the artist look care to sufficiently differentiate 
from one another so that the result is quite naturalistic. 
However, although the silhouette and the general attitude of 
each is faithfully depicted and the colours well chosen, the 
rendering of the plumage is very stylized and not to be found 


m nature. 


Bibiiogtaphy.' PM IV, pp, 91-94; Botchardi, Oerskmaler lies Alien 
Hatches If (CC), pp. 167-M, pi. 97 i A. Mekhitannn. La Printers 
Egyptian™, Ccuirrr 1954, p-9; LanwHimw, pi. Ill; Pr^tylHen 
KiiniixruMchit; ?.T, pi XYItti UdanL Lrs Pbaraons J, fig. 1S8. 
Cf. also; T. CL H. James, Egyptian Painting in the British Museum, 
London 19%5, pp. 20-11. fin l X- 
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Rahotcp and No fret 

[tinted limestone 
Rahntep H. 121 mi; VP. 51 cm: I.. cm CC 3 

Nufrcr K 122 em; W. 4N.S cm: L. 70 cm CC 4 

Mcd:]j:i, discovered liv Msj-icnt in 187] Lll (lit umoliiba i-^t R ihntep 
and Nofret north of the pyramid ot Sneterj 

Old Kingdom, bri’iiuii.ue or du- 4™ dynasty. beginning of flic rciKO of 
Sutler u f about 2£20 IV f. ■ 

These two Barnes, which can be counted among the master- 
pieces of the Museum, represent a couple of courtiers who 
lived at the rime ol the first pyramid builders. Prince kahnrup 
was probably a son of King Sncfiern, He held the ulIcs of High 
Priest of Re at Heliopolis, DirecLor of Expeditions and Chief 
of Construction. His wife Norrct was dcsignaied as "one 
kno^n to the King'. 

Rahorcp is seated, his rigbL arm bent across his chesi while bis 
left hand es lying on hi s knee. He wears a knee-length kilt, a 
short wig, und has a Lh in moustache, .A heart-shaped amulet 
1 1 a:i.gH around bis neck. On the siar.ic’s hack >bh a single col 
tLnin of hieroglyph m in sunk relict painted black gives his titles 
and his name. Noiret, likewise seared, with hoth arms crossed 
on her breast, is enveloped in a long mantle underneath which 
one can see the scraps supporting her dress. She is wearing a 
wide necklace composed of several nun centric rings ol differ- 
ent coloured beads. Under lu:r heavy shoulder-length wig, 
encircled, by a diadem ornamented with ru states, one catches a 
glimpse of her natural hair. The inscription gives her name 
and title- 

En accordance with the artistic conventions adhered to 
through nut Egyptian history, the man's skin is painted a red- 
dish hrown, and, that of the woman a pale cream colour. The 
inlaid eyes (the retina is made of opaque spuru and rite pupil 
n frock crystal). the perfectly realistic expressions of tin: laces, 
and the admirably preserved colours confer on riiese statues 
such a life-like appearance that Maricttc’s workmen, at ilic 
moment uf their discovery', took frighi and lied, fbe solemn 
attitudes of the two ligures together with their imposing stat- 
ure, and the realistic expressions of rheir countenances, are a 
reflection of the dimity and authority of those personages. 

H ihii t b yi FM. IV, It. 9tt; i iJorcfrarrfr. SialtfattgH (.G.., 

pp. b ffi. AitimL Old Kingdom /Ur ,'v Egypt* p. 2 ftr VnminT, 
Mtintwi US. p. 2 b': v??f ,'jV Art .th:i' Architecture* p S5; Yoyotte, tCunsr- 
SfA : ity> dei Ebarsfm&i-, pp. 2ft 27; J.tv .Gur. Ley Fhit?aO»i t* fig- ■' T 
C.'or'i’ggJ.Tril, rji/. J S. 
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Sratuette of King Cheops 

Kory jh 36143 

H. 7..S cro: W. 2.5 ujil profile 1.9 cm 
Abydu,. l sea vjuoi i > of i ; . Reme, 1903 

Old Kingdom, 4 lh dynasty, reign of Cheops, ea. 25115 -2330 li.C. 



tC 

Tliis little figure rcm^i by strange coincidence our only com 
piece representation of the great King Cheops. '3 'lie cartouche 
carved upon the left side of ihe throne is completely broken; if 
the king's Koras name were not preserved upon the right side, 
one might never have guessed that this diminutive sculpture 
actual ly depicts the builder of the greatest of die pyramids. 
The fierce preserves for ns a royal portrait executed with a ear- 
tain realism: the figure’s age is visibly advanced, its pose 
serene and reserved, a fitting precursor to the immu table 
majesty apparent in King Chephrcn’s dtoritc statue (see 
no. A ]■};, On Cheops’s face we find a hint of a smile which, 
while under certain lighting conditions seemingly disdainful, is 
hardly cruel, as the later Legends of his character would claim. 
The enthroned king wears the crown of Tower Egypt and she 
sheadjvt, a short, pleated kilt with ccr.ira, tab, !n Ins right 
hand, clenched firmly over the breast, he holds the ceremonial 
fhul, finely carved here with much attention to detail- 3 he left 
hand rests flat upon the left thigh. 

The statuette was tumid in a temple a: Abydos dedit a led orig- 
inally to the god Khcntamentiu and from the end of the <.>1*1 
Kingdom onward to the god Osiris, who ill us came to he asso- 
ciated with l h i s local god of the dead l.ocaitd on a site which 
served as the l'himte royal cemetery, the temple of tins "Lord 
of rhe West” was the beneficiary of a cult which continued 
almost uninterrupted from the Hr si Dynasty down to i lie I. ate 
Period. Each new reign saw the site embellished ot enriched 
with additional siutues, stelae and other monuments. 

When the st a metre was excavated, three weeks elapsed 
between the discovery of head and body, which were subse- 
quently reunited. 

Bibliography: PM V, p. 16, T. Petrie, Airyd&S JJ, 1901, p-30 
pis. J U4, LangtiHirmer, pi. 23; Comgswni, nu. J 5, ■ Art un.i 

Architecture, by o' i'.- 1 -' /. IJtMiwss. ibr Vh-G.Hi^t.'.s Cr,w.{l .Vlriijtbi f j f i. 

Cairo jyjlj, |Sfr.J79-.9-J. pic ! ami 111; R- Siaeieinr.wn, Die Agyfiti- 
schen Pyramided, pi 
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Sedan chair of Queen Hetepheres 

Woesf, eboiw (horli modem’, buitrtn gold h' 52J72 

Hr 52 cm; L 206 -5 cm; W. 53 5 on 

£.i i /. i, E I an wrdi ,, i5os ton expedi ti or u I V 2 s 

Old Kinadost:, 4" dynasty. reitn of Cheops, 2585 IK£ . 

The funcrarv fun 5 Lure and other hunal objects ot the mother 
of Cheops and wife of Srieferu were discovered at the bottom 
of a secrcr Tomh shah on Lite cast side ol the Great IV ram id at 
Giza, The finely carved alabaster sarcophagus., however, tv as 
empty; only the canopic chest bore the resinous remains of Lite 
queen’s viscera. Sue fern’s name was found upon a large port- 
able canopy of gilded wood, as well as on Trie curtain box 
which accompanied it. Ihe rest of the furniture dates to the 
reign of Cheops. 



The sedan chair displays both a remarkable simplicity of form 
and u high quality of workmanship. Unfortunately, the wood 
did not survive die millennia and bad to he replaced, f he two 
cnrrvmg poles terminate m elegant golden palmitorm capitals. 
Si nps of gold chased to resemble a pattern of woven matting 
cover the chair’s edges and borders. A horizontal ebony pane. 
ul die front of the backrest and three more vertical ones at the 
rear are decora ted with exquisite golden hieroglyphs, each 
sign meticulously crafted as ait individual work oi art. Ihe 
tour identical insctipiioiis reproduce the name and archaic 
titles of the queen: “‘Mother of the King of Upper and Lower 
Egypt, follower of Hums, controller of ihe butchers of the 
acacia house, one for whom everything she says is done, the 
god’s bodily daughter, Hetepheres." 

The sedan chair was the preferred mode or transport of the 
well llj Jo. Those who could afford ihem amoved their prom- 
enades with knees drawn up lo the chest, fan in hand, and a 
thick vusbion fur support and com fort, bitch representations 
may actually be found in the relief of the official Ipy bee 

no. 62), or in the Sakkara tomb of Merer uka. 

&ibkuxrjpby: fTd ilt - L pp. V*0 SI; C- A. RvisntrfW ■ .V. Smith, A 
f-jistfiry of the {.;iJ fvceropotiS .'J. Cambridge it . ' ,l .vi. 

np. .'i.f-.IH. pfc. 2Z -9; Prop vi'k'Oi KuJurj'yt'j.LiH'rL h t& J 5, pi 5Vr. 
r Y j L r JfJ . .VS . L v h>ier, The Pyramid Tomb vf Heiep4Nfr£$ ami the Satel- 
lite Pyramid Of R hi* fu, Aldjvpr 19S5, 
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Vessel of Hetepheres 

Co d 

■Spoored cup H. .S.2 cm- Dun-.. Jl. .S cm JJi 52J-U4 

Dish H. 2,4 cm; Din™. H.l cm JH. .S24U.S 

EHnevn rd^Bosron expedition, 1^25 

Old Kingdom, 4 U| dynasty, reign of Sneferu or Cheops,, c. 2.5S5 R.C, 

Among the ninny oarers toon;' in the- shaft Tomb of flu: queen 
were a bud, two chairs, a tubular leather case for walking 
sticks, a bow, ,n gilded chest con ruining silver bracelets inlaid 
with precious sronca, copper and, stone vessels, copper uten- 
sils, and a small box containing razors and three golden ;jts- 
seis. Here are two or these vessels, each showing an elegant 
clarity ot form: a cup with a long, graceful spout, and a small, 
fla t ‘bottomed dish. 

iiibliagruphy: Reisrirr/Sfnttbi , J , History 0/ ihc G r.T l+ Wcropete / , r , 
p. 4.j. pi. s \(t. 
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Chephren 


I jf- 10062 

H. 16J1 cm; W. $7 cm; L, ctrL CG 14 

Gi'Z3i found in IfidO by Klariecte’s workman in [he 
iavista, of Chephren's valley temple 

OJJ Kingdom, 4 rf ' dynasty, reign of CLiephren, about 2540-2505 h.C. 


Thisi extraordinary sea rue of King Chephren is indisputably a 
masterpiece of sculpture in the round. The majesty of its pose, 
the perfection of its modeling and polish and the subtle sym- 
bolism of us component parrs, make it an ideal manifestation 
of the Old Kingdom theocratic monarchy. Chephren was the 
Min of Cheops and builder of the second pyramid at Giza. The 
creation of the great Sphinx is also attributed to him, 

The enthroned king rests one hand flat on his k r.ee while in 
the other he holds a folded piece of material, the ends of 
which hang down on one side over his leg, He wears the 
n ernes headdress with pleated lappets, against which the u me- 
ns at his brow is. visible in slightly raised relief. The ceremonial 
beard, symbol of ins royal dignity, is attached to Ins chin. 1 ie 
is dressed in the short pleated .-bit called shettdjyt. 

The throne m a seal supported by two lions whose heads flank 
iht: king on each side conferring on him both power and pro- 
tection. while their paws form its legs. On each side ot the 
rhreniu a motif, sculptured in high relief, symbolizes the union 
ot the Two l.ands. It is known as the sema-lau.y symbol 
because it consists of the hieroglyphic sign for 'union' fsema) 
around which ire knotted the heraldic plants symbolizing the 
Two Lands {tansy}, the Illy for ll ie south (Upper Egypt} and 
the papyrus lor the north (Lower Egypt). 

Seen from rhe front, rhr king's gaze rests tar away beyond the 
ken of iho.se who look upon him and for whom he is a god. 
But if wc go around behind the statue, we discover in rhe back 
of rhe royal headdress, the falcon Horus, god of the sky and 
dynastic divinity, perched or. the hack of the throne and pro- 
tecting the sovereign with his wings. His bead, which ls 
slightly hi gher than the king's, is nevertheless invisible for a 
person standing in front of the statue. Titus there emerges a 
close relationship between the sovereign power and the god. 
The king is the representative of Horns on earth while the god 
manifests himself in the person of the hi tig. the living Horns. 

Hibiiotfriphy: PM JJJ, l.p. 22, Srtnfh, A?l , W Architecture, fig. 107; 
S. tinge* farmer, fits. 30-3 i iW I T Termed Fi$cbw, na. fi; Prnpyld&n 
Kunstge&chichtz 3 5, pis. 126—27-, Corhtggiiwi, hq, 16; ifdant, l,fi 
Ph-iraons i fry. 3 52; R. Slurklmiinr}, L>t*? Agyptischen P yramiden. 
pi. 44. 





which connected jt to the burial shaft of the mas tabu. They 
display- a natural grande ui\ and are usually carved tn lime 
stone. They are all dose-shaven, as if they wear skull caps, mi 
that it .is often difficult to distinguish between masculine and 
feminine portraits. Although idealized, these representations 
nevertheless display an individuality and mark the beginning 
of a tendency toward realism. I'bc ears arc usually broken, 
and lines are incised around the face and a; the back of the 
skull. 

One is tempted to see in this type of sculpture a substitute for 
the head oi the deceased (or ever the statue), a model after 
which the artist fashioned his funerary representations, or 
even a figure helping the spirit to identify the mummy. Per- 
haps the most plausible suggestion so tar proposed is that the 
naturalisticatly carved heads were used as a mould for a funer- 
ary mask in plaster which would portray the features of the 
deceased after mummification (see the funerary masks mi dis- 
play in gallery 31). Tilts suggestion would explain the care 
taken by the sculptor solely on the face itself, and the genera) 
absence of color. One might also thus explain the absence of 
ears 'by omission or deliberate removal), as well as the i nci- 
sinns which would have been cut at the time of removal of the 
mask. The bead chosen here, which represents a member of 
Chephrcn’s family, is characteristic of this tvpe of sculpture. 
The eyes continue towards the nose in deeply cut lines, The 
eyebrows arc in raised relief, die cheek bones high. The atyp- 
ical nose and the slightly frowning mouth add to the realistic 
character of this portrait of a self-assured member at the 
upper class. 

BibtiotfTaphy: PM ill, ] , p. [J4: C. A,. Renter, A History of the Giza 
Necropolis, l r 1992, ph- 5Q<? fW 55b, p- 4 82, C /. A. Skaukry, 

Die Pded tgrabstatue in Alter. Rdi-h, Cairo 195 i r pp . -15-52; I.A II, 
pp. j 7 -- 14; iV. ft. Millet, nc HfSflVS in ttOKOr of Dows Durham, 
Museum of Fire Arif, Boston 1981, pp. 129-31. 


32 

“Reserve head 7 ’ 


Ground floor, gallery 4^ 


33 fk 

A triad of Mycerinus. 


Gr-nund floor, gallery 47 


] Jmestone 

H. 2.5.0 cm; W. IS cm 

Giza, western cemetery, mastaba no. G 4240 A; 
Harvard''Eoston expedition, 1915— 16 
Okf kingdom, A 1 * 1 dynasty, c. 2520 S.C. 


JE 46216 Grevwacke (schist) JE 40679 

H. 92.5 emt W. 4 6.5 nr.: L. *3 cm 

Giza, Valley temple of Mycerinus. H inard/Bostnn expedirinn, 19HS 
Old Kingdom, 4" dvna.Htv, rcian of Mycerinus, about 2.500-24S<2 
E.C. 


The mastaba or tomb of a high official in the Old Kingdom 
was usually built near the pyramid of the king whom he 
served. The mastabas of the Fourth Dynasty grouped around 
the pyramids at Giza are constructed of stone. It was always 
believed that due to a reduced decoration scheme, one had 
recourse in certain mas ta baa - and particularly in the west 
cemetery at Gi?.a - to a portrait of the deceased, or to what 
are called "reserve heads.* These heads were placed .it the 
entrance io the subterranean burial chambfT,. or in the passage 


Four similar group statues, in perfect condition, were Found in 
the valley temple of the pyramid of Mycerinus at Giza. Three 
of them are on view in the Museum, rhe fourth and a frag- 
ment of a fifth arc in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. They 
represent Mycerinus accompanied by the goddess llatbor and 
the personification of a name (province) of Egypt. It was for- 
merly thought that at the time of Mycerinus there existed 
thirty or more of these groups ore for each of the recognized 
names of the Old Kingdom. However,, according to a recent 


study there would have been only eight groups corresponding 
to :be right ehaoeEs in the front court of the temple, each triad 
comprising flic statues of Harbor and the King accompanied 
bv the personification ol a nome or otv in which Hathor was 
partiailarllv venerated, 

rhe triad depicted here represents king iVlyceriims wearing (lie 
white crowd of Upper Egypt, the ceremonial beard and a 
pleated i headjyt kilt. In each liand he holds a cylindrical 
object. His body is youthful and athledc, the torso delicately 
modeled, while the anaromy of the legs has heen considerably 
elaborated. 

Hath or, the goddess of the sky, of life and of love, standing to 
the right of the King, is hen: designated by her most usual epi- 
thet: - s Lady of the house of the sycamore', an epithet linked to 
her cult at Memphis. On her head she wears her characteristic 
emblem, the solar disk resting between two cow’s horns, for 
as is well known, she can bo represented likewise in the form 
of a cuw [see r.os. S and 138). In her right hand she holds [In 
symbol shen, signifying durability and universal energy, while 
with her leic arm she embraces the kmg. One can see her hand 
on the Jatter's leh arm. The feminine figure tin the other side 
of the kir.g is the personification of :hc cyropoliic nomc (the 
IT 71 ’ no me of Upper Egypt) , bb? is identified by the emblem oil 
her head: the jackal-god, patron god of the no me, The inscrip- 
tion on rhe pedestal in front of her teet specifies that this nomc 
gives tiie king ^all good things among the offerings of Upper 

e EVP*” 

Thus these triads represent Haihoc associated with tiie king as 
guarantor of the fertile products presented ny the various 
nomes for the royal cult. 

these exquisitely modeled feminine figures^ in their long, 
tightly- fitting robes, give witness to a substantial anatomical 
understanding, and rhe perfect execution of this beautifully 
curved and polished sculpture is an example of the excellence 
of the ancient craftsmen's art. 

Bibliography: PM ill. I, p. 28; Reifhev, MywrttiNi, pf 38. p. 1 09 ; 
TerrMe'Fifehet, no. 7,- WC W'oixdj, 4 f’teecwP'jtfriGrt of the Triadt of 
King Mytttmus, in- It A 60, 19 74, pp 82-93; CoHeg{*iani t no. 1~\ 
Nofoi - Die Scifow, no. 96. 


34 Ground floor, gallery 4/ 

Sarcophagus of a high official 

Tainted limesitune TE S493Q 

T-ota! H. 110 L-jn; W. 97 J lth; L. 210 im 

Giza, shsittto-l Ensstabs G 7>t0. to tfie east o£ the pyramid ut Clieups.; 
E la rvard' Boston expedition, J 924-2 1 
Old Kingdom, 4* dynasty, c. 21.10 fS.C. 

The Egyptian sarcophagus was conceived as an eternal man- 
sion housing the body of the deceased. The first known stone 
sarcophagi derive from royal tombs and are of alabaster, with 
out any decorn ti nr., unch .m the queens’ sarcophagi from the 
funerary complex of Djoser [two sarcophagi identical to these 
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were discovered Jt [3 :1 hi-sin L3 r, and Ore on exhibit in gallery 41 
of the ground’ffoQt}., nr rhe sarcophagus of Queer Hetepheres 
i' room 2 on the upper floor) r During the Fourth Dynasty at 
Ciza, the king and members of the royal family possessed sar- 
cophagi til grartUe Or limestone whose exterior decoration W£S 
carved m imitation of palace architecture* with facade and 
enclosure wj I equipped with gates, niches and open-work 
windows. The particularly well preserved layer of pauu on our 
example displays the vegetal wattles which adorned the w r al!s 
of palaces and houses. 

A. panther skin with some traces of paint has been carved in 
sunk relief upon the Jid of this sarcophagus. Rni.li i m: tail and 
the head have been unfolded to lie flat or; the hd, The panther 
skin was generally worn by high priests. We do not know ihe 
occupation of the anonymous owner of this sarcophagus, hut 
the second known example of this type belongs, to a high offi- 
cial who was not a member of the priesthood. Perhaps the 
panther skin designates the deceased 's wish to have the ser- 
vices of a priest available for all eternity, or even to be able to 
perform these services himself. 

The contemporary sarcophagi from Giza which occupy this 
gallery are all monoliths. Tire limestone examples derive from 
]'i.ira, on the opposite least) side of the river, while those of 
granite come, from Aswan. The unfinished sarcophagus of 
]>[edefhor, placed fust behind this one, tells us much about 
techniques of production, A rectangular block extracted from 
the quarry is rough-hewn in place, then rounded on one side 
to form t ho lid and hollowed on the other to produce what 
will become i.he coffin and so lighten the weight for purposes 
of transport. In order to avoid any accidents during rhe 
journey, ihe rounded portion is not detached from the bast of 
the coffin until the entire block has arrived at its destination. 
'Hus also explains why the sarcophagus lid always fits so 
snugly onto 3ts coffin. The process is completed whth the aid of 
wire saws taken tu all four sides ■; > I the Nuuk simultaneously. 
It was only insid e the finished tomb that the d ecora non was 
fir: ally applied. 1 ic four tenon h cul at the edges of the lid, 
which rests on two supports, allow it to glide onto the coffin 
with the aid of a Lever* after the body 3iaJ been placed within. 
Consequently, these tenons were theoretically intended to be 
ram o ved . 

BMuxrauhy; FM lil i, p. 192; Gauthier, in: ASAE if. jCPJO, 
p. 1 77, pi. _b Bonnui, Rcalk'xikon dcr agypiiscbwt Raligiansgir- 
sekiebte, p. Jill i . : i ,i Lj 1 l'V I iiyrncy, pi. V, .4. AH. Dfriadatoi Rtnvri, i 2:ir- 
cofagi F.pzi Djj te Orr^rrp Alls, rme Dull’ AnticO Ragms. Rows j '969. 
Up. 87489, 122, ami pis. 14, 40. 

35 Ground floor, gallery 46 

King IJgerkat 

Grevwackc iscluw; [E 91)221] 

H. 4 35 cm; W. 2.' cm; I.. 2fi cm 

A bush, sola.' temple of Userkaf, excavations of a iom: expedition of 
rhe tlerman .md Swiss Institutes :n Cairo, ly.i? 

Old Kingdom, ,S !h dynasty, re.gn of IKcrkaf, about 247.} -24£? B.C. 
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This, royal head wearing the red crown of Lower F.gy pt is a 
striking example of the style marking the beginning of the 5rh 
dynasty which so well succeeded not only in prolonging but 
likewise in enriching the illustrious heritage left by the preced- 
ing dynasty. tJserkaf* like his predecessor Shepscskaf, the last 
king of the 4rb dynasty, built his pyramid not at Giza but at 
Sakkara. In his funerary temple was found the head of the first 
colossal royal statue known from the Old Kingdom (oil! view 
in gallery 47)* as wclE as a number of bas-reliefs of a very high 
artistic qualify (of. no. 36b Somewhat to the north of iakkata. 
m line desert at Abusir* Uscrkaf built the first of a series of 
temples dedicated to the .sun god* die importance of whose 
cull had increased considerably during the 4th dynasty. Our 
statue head, found in the precincts of ihe sun temple* follows, 
rim trad ■linns established in the time of Myccrinus. Its execu- 
tion exhibits the perfection already attained ir. rhe celebrated 
triads of that King (ch no. 33) which were likewise sculptured 
in schist. We can observe Ln both the same rounded contours 
of the face and the same fleshy nose. However, the pleasing 
proportions of the eyes, elongated by a lane of eye- paint in Low 
relief (this device is already observable in some of Chcphren’s 
statues) and surmounted by prominent eyebrows which follow 
the curve of the lids, the smooth finish of the face and irs 
beautiful proportions, make this head x work of an wordiy of 
the great fifth dynasty. 

A: the moment of its discovery, it was suggested that this head 
was not that of a king but ot the goddess Neith of bai.s, who 




% 

can nlstj wear the red crown. However* despite the unusual 
delicacy of nbe visage and rhe absence of a heard, an cited on 
certain other statues such ay those of Khasekhcm (no, 14] and 
Cheops (no, 28), the presence on our head of a very lightly 
indicated moustache on the upper lip, proven: that this is a 
royal portrait. 

Bibliography; PM HI, I p. 325: H. Ricke, in. Bsitriige zur iigypti- 
itben Bnuforstbim#, G, 15ti?, p. 13 9ff.\ Terrace' Fischer, no. 9; Cfitier 
F.hnntu.ni'n , na. ?\ Leclnttt, Les Fbantons I pp. 191—92 ; R. Slfldfi- 
ffijnn, Die Agypliickfn Pyramidrn, pi. 62. 


36 Ground floor, gallery 4,- 
Birds in the marshes 

l.LKieHtnnr, uri ginally pointed JK 56001 

H. 1 0.2 cm; W. 77 J err 

Saltkaia, funerary temple of Userksf- Excavations oi. chi' Egyrtiar 
^ntiqumes Service, 

Old Kingdom. ,v r dynasty, reifjn of Usei'hn?, V, 2475-2467 B.C, 

For the first time m a royal funerary temple, scenes from 
nature form an importanr pari of the wall decoration, there es 
a delightful fragment of painted relief from the funerary rent- 
pie of Userkaf at Sakkara depicting a flock of birds in a papy- 
rus dump, The realistic style permits ns without difficulty to 
recognizer a butterfly, a pied kitlgfi? slier hovering in the air j;r.d 
a green langhsher perched on a rl cover opposite a nighr: heron, 
a hoopoe turned towards a purple gallinule, a sacred ibis with 
his long curved beak and at the very bottom, the he ltd of a bit- 
tern. 

The details of the relief were line engraved, then plastered and 
covered with a thin coat of paint, fudging by the traces of the 
green and ochre colours remaining on the papyrus flowers at 
the bottom of the panel, the effect muse certainly have been 
striking. It is supposed that the appearance in rhe royal funer- 
ary temple of scenes of this kind, inspired by nature, is linked 
with the triumph, now become absolute, of rbc cult of rhe sun 
god, die creator of all dungs. 

RibUagrnphy: PM III, 2\ p. 398; firtk, Pi: ASAE 29, 1929, pi. 2, 
p. fib; CcMteggiaai, no. 19; Smith, Ait ami Architecture, pp. J 26— 2~. 

37 Ground floor, gallery 36 

Divinities bearing offerings (detail) 

Paic.rfd limestone RT ft. 12.24.? 

H. of rhe mgisrer hS on; 1.. cm 

Abusir. morruarv temple of Sail u re; excavated ht I.. Borchaidt in 
l?07-3 

Old KiugdOill, 5 11, dynasty, feign or Sahure, ea. 2467-241'} ES.C !. 

\ 

The mortuary complex of Sahnro at Abu sir, with i.t^ valley 
temple, ascending causeway and funerary rcmplc adiaccnr ro 




t'hu pyramid,, was with out doubt one of lEie Jnosr impressive 
buildings of the necropolis, We can srill admire the successful 
marriage of colors between the various materials dtere, such 
a; basalt for the floor, alabaster tor the sanctuary floor, lime- 
stone for the walls and red granite for the enure with portico 
and papyriform columns. The complex also contained one of 
the richest programs of relief sculpture ever conceived. Bor- 
chardt mav only have discovered ;u si ru 2% of these scenes: 
the rest of them, estimated at sonic ten thousand square me- 
ters of sculpted decoration, have disappeared in the lime kilns 
of modern times, The remains nevertheless allow' us :o appre- 
ciate the richness and beauty of the decoration - 
A s u!tc of six lower Egyptian fertility gods (three illustrated; 
once formed part of the procession of various divinities repre- 
sented in the secondary entrance to the funerary temple. They 
approach under the starred vault of the heavens, hearing their 
ofierings into the temple, In their Outstretched arms they hold 
the sign of ^rep-offerings, and ihe was-sccpter, symbol of 
dominion; around their forearms hang several ankh signs, 
symbols of hfe, The Horizontal inscription above the gods 
identifies rhem and mentions what they carry. 

At the head of the procession, Mehy, “the Northern One, 1 ' He. 
the person ificiit ion ot Lower Egypt, ''giving all life and stabil- 
ity," His nanjc is written with the symbolic Delta papyrus 
plant, which also serves as emblem above his hc 2 . 1 L Nckheb, 
“the budding onc, 1! follows, “giving life and duiuinior.T The 
Lhird figure is the most .original; Wadj-wer, “che Great 
Green, 1 ' personification of the sea, fresh water marshes and 
rbe Fayum lake, appears completely covered in greet, and blue 


waves, while he “gives life," ’fhe denies which follow’ are 
Hetepct, i: thc offering/’ giving dominion; Neper “the Grain/ 1, 
giving life; and Auc-ib, “Joy," also giving life. 

These defiles of deities occur in almost all Egyptian temples. 
Particularly common lS Ha pi, “the Nile," fertility god par 
excellence, who supplies the offerings which nourish the entire 
country. 

The black grid-lines srill visible on this relief aided the artists 
of the Late Period, when Hah u re’s temple was transformed 
ir.ro a sanctuary for the goddess Sekhmet, in copying these 
representations. 

Bibliography: PM SIS, 1, p- HQ; Borcbardt, Dm GvbdevPma! d*s 
Kamgs -VlT.) -hu-rt fi SI pi. 30; Uclant. Jf.es Pharaom I, fig- 13~; }■ 
Baines, Fecundity Figures, 1985 , p~ 84 ff., fig. 44 . 


38 Upper floor, hall 4S 

King Neferefr e 

Pink limestone JE. 9S171 

TuTU- approx. H. .14 cm 

AbuSLf, mortuary temple at Ncfcieirf, excavations of the CeccKdeLei- 
vik lnsurutc of Egyptology. 1984 -B5 

Old Kingdom? 5 C> dynasty, reign. of Neferefre, c, 2433 24if? B.C. 

Recejtt excavations in the newly discovered mortuary complex 
of Kang N Herd re have proven most successful. They have not 
only revealed The unfinished pyramid ajrd mortuary temple of 
unbaked brick, with all of its annexes, but also an important 



archive] deposit, an extraordinary ensemble ot cuEt objects; 
collections of seals, and a completely unexpected number of 
statues providing the richest sample of royal statuary from the 
Fifth Dynasty. 

This statue, which bears many traces of polychromy, as partic- 
ularly well crafted. Neferefre is seated, bis face turned slightly 
to the right, \n bis ri^hr ban d be clutches a broken-headed 
bdiif til ace again„st Itis breast. Hi.h head. [is snugly enclosed with 
n round vaJcinced wig whose regular waves form concern ric 
circles around the skull, and upon which are incised stylized 
ends in a fishbone pattern. In the hole provided In front was 
once Inserted the head of the uraens, most likely of a precious 
material,. Its body winds in four curves carved in low relief on 
rhe front of the wig. A false beard with fastening straps deline- 
ated in paint adorns the royal thin. The face is youthful with 
full cheeks. The slightly downcast eyes are bordered by a 
cosmetic lire in black paint, and the folds of the upper eyelids 
arc rendered l>y an incised hue. The eyebrows are indicated in 
low relief; the naso-labial lines and the corners of the rather 
full lips fully accentuate the bulge of the muscles. The fleshy 
mouth is bordered by a delicate edge. The torso is rendered 
with youthful vigor. 

Hidden behind the head of Neferefre, Horns the falcon sur- 
rounds the nape of the neck with his wings; his daws grasp 
two sfcffpr-rinss, symbols of duration. 

Despite the fragmentary condi ri on of the lower parr rtf the 
statue, one can dearly recognize the plaited kilt with central 
tab, tied around the king’s abdomen. A small fragment pre- 
serves part of the cube-shaped throne, anti an additional piece 
shows the base iipon which rite sovereign's feet rest. 

Bibliography: M. Vemetj ix: Hi PA O £5, 1985, pp. 272-73, 
pis. 45—48. 


Ground floor, mom .>2 

The Dwarf Seneb and his family 

Painted limestone JE512S0 

R .M cm; W. 22,5 cm; L, 25 cm 

Gw.*, tomb of Seneb, bxeavawd by H. Junker in \91(i-27 

Old Kingdom, 4 |! or begiiniulfc of the S 4 * 1 dynasty; about 24?5 b.t:, 

Two kinds of dwarfs arc to he distinguished in undent Egypt: 
those who suffered from a pathological deformity occur as 
early as the first dynasty'. They were entrusted with particular 
tasks, such a.s the maintenance of the wardrobe, rite care of 
domestic animals and tbc amusement of their masters, Several 
were sculptors, jewelers or artisans while others worked in rhe 
fields- The second kind arc the African pygmies, of normal 
build though small-starured; these the Tgyptians employed in 
the temples us “dancers before the god 1 ’ (see no. 90). 

The dwarf Seneb was an Egyptian who attained to a high 
position. He was chief of all the palace dwarfs charged with 
tbc care of the royal wardrobe. He was attached in a priestly 
function to the funerary colts of Kings Cheops and Djcdefre of 
tbc 4-th dynasty. We learn from the inscriptions on the false 
door of Ins iomh [exhibited behind the statue) that Seneb was 
well-off, possessing several thousand bead of cattle) We sec 
him there carried in a litter or sailing in a hoar in the marsEies 
ot the Delta surrounded by his children like any other digni- 
tary. 

hi this group statue, which was found in the small limestone 
nans (exhibited in thc t samc showcase}, Seneb is seated in the 
position of a scribe, legs and hands crossed. His deformity, a 
head .-md torso exaggeratedly large in proportion to his dimin- 
utive arms and legs, is clearly reproduced. 

The gentle smite on the visage of his spouse, Seneiites* who 
encircles him with her arms, seems to signify a sentiment of 
mingled affection and satisfaction. The lady, who is leaning 
slightly forward, wears a black wig Over her natural hair, 
which remains partly visible, and a long, fitting robe with long 
sleeves. She was a great lady of the court and held the titles of 
priestess of Hathor and of Nrith. 

Seneb's chubby children, a hoy aid a girl,' arc depicted in 
accordance with the iconography established for infants. They 
are nude, each with a finger to the mouth and a plaited lock of 
hair hanging down on one side of the head. They are placed id 
front of their father where his legs would normally have been, 
thus masking his deformity while at the same time admirably 
preserving the unity of the composition. 

The inscriptions placed on cither side of the childrtEi and on 
the horizontal face of the socle give the names and tides of the 
members of the family. 

hibliagrppby r J'.Vl HI, T, ,0. 3 02, Junker. Giza V. Vienna! Leipzig 
1941, pp. i()7 14, froKtitpi&X G’ui pi. 9; Smith, Art and Architec- 
ture, fig. 133 r TetracefFi$cher t no. 32: Pedant. !.e.s Pharaatii 3, 
fig. 197, pa. 200— 201 r N". Chetpion, in: R VPAQ 84, 1 984. 

pp.34-54fpli. t- JJ. 
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Ground floor, room 42 

Ka-aper tailed the “Sheikh el Bclcd* 

Sveamort Xvoud CC >4 

H. 112 cn 

$ukka.:u., mustiiba C S. Discovered by Manene in I860, near rhe ciit.i- 
mid of L'serkaf 

Old Kingdom, beginning of die 5 1,1 dynasty, probable :e:pn of Uscrkaf, 
c. 247.4 -24 6? R.C. 

This statue is thiic of a dliet lector-priest named Ka-aptr, it is. 
however, more widely known as the "Sheikh el Be]etP ! fin 
Arabic; “The Headman uf the village”],, Marietta's workmen 
having baptized him thus because he resembled the headman 
of their own village, it is no doubt the most celebrated private 
statue of the Old Kingdom. It is sculptured life size with a 
startling realism, w'hich conforms entirely to the ancient Egyp- 
tian^ wish to create for eternity a true image of himself. Tens 
statue is so completely characteristic that the priest seems 
indeed to live in it forever. 

Ka-aper’s remarkable physiognomy reflect?, exactly the degree 
of social success of a well-to-do and resneetabie dignitary. On 
his round head with its lull cheeks, his short-cut hair is 
marked by a slight relief. His eyesore inlaid in copper frames, 
the white made of opaque quartz and the cornea of rock crys- 
tal in which the pupil has been drilled from behind and filled 
with a black paste visible through the transparent crystal, The 
medium -length, straight skirt is knotted over his plump stom- 
ach- rbe statue's arms are separately formed and attached to 
the body, a technique frequently used in wooden statuary; the 
left arm ls made of two pieces joined together. The Legs have 
been restored. The original cane and scepter held in his two 
hands had disappeared; the cane which be now 7 holds is mod- 
ern, 

Bibliography: PA] 111, 2, p. Sorcluzfdt, SUMtert i mi Sttiiitelterj 
(CG) J, pp. 32— .3 J , pi. i ■ A Id red. Old Kingdom A?t in LgypP p. 34- 
Lang&Hirmer, ph. Corteggiptif, no, 1 # Cf, alio: Cl. Vunder- 

slcycitj La Date du Qheikh el-Bzfed, iff; JEA 69, iPSJ, pp, 6f — 6.v 


41 Gremnd flimr, room 42 

Ka-aper's wife? 

Wood CO 33 

H, 61 cm 

SdkkiUa, ADstaba of Ka-aper iCSj. .Via.n^ttt: : s m 1 S ft 0- 

Old Kingdom, begjjming ot ilur 5- dyciasty, nt 2373—2467 E..C. 

1‘his bust is all that was preserved ot the standing feminine 
stan.se which was found ai the entrance to Ka-apcr’s chapel 
(see no. 401 in his large brick mastaba at Sakkara. In a realis- 
tic sty.e, the SLatue, origin a liy coveted with plaster and 
painted, is that of a young woman of good family with a 
serene expression and dignified mien. Ishe wears a wide- 
Spreading wig of medium length which covets her ears, Tins 
kind of wig, with parallel strands of hair ending m small curls, 
and parted In the center, is widely used m representations of 






women {luring the Old Kingdom. 1'bc long, tight- fitting robe 
in supported fay two wide scraps sculptured in ow relief. A 
broad collar was originally painted around her neck. The a cm;; 
of [he statue were sculptured separately and attached lo the 
bust by tenons. 

iUbtiogtaphy: J- 1 Vl Til, 2, p. 459; Bcrchgrdt, Statical unci Statuette a 
(CG} l, pp ■ ..if -51, pi. 9; Nufrtl - Din $ctmne, no. 20. 


4Z Ground floor, room 42 

Bust of a male statue 

Wood Jk 101 77 = CC 31 

H. Si 9 cm 

Sakkara, disvoversd in January l$(ifl 

Old Kingdoitt, beginning of the .5ch dynasty, about 24 r 5. B.C. 

Here is another example of the admirable wooden statuary 
contemporary with the statue of Ka-aper. The realistic face is 


that o+ a young man, as is the tall siim body, simply and ele- 
gantly sculptured. It was originally plastered and painted. The 
inlaid eyes, and slightly asyrn metrical face, the serious mouth 
and rather haughty bearing, gtve the portrait a very lively 
character. 

Tins statue, the lower part of which has been completely 
destroy nd, was found at iakkata at the beginning of the same 
year in which the statue of the priest Ka-apcr was discovered. 
Some forty years later, on the basis of other discoveries and 
without taking mio account the circumstances of Marictte’s 
excavations, it was suggested that this stauie also came from 
the tomb of Ka-aper and represented that personage in his 
youth. This perfectly plausible and very seductive hypothesis 
has nevertheless remained without firm archaeological foun- 
dation; neither has a stylistic study been made to justify the 
assertion. 

ftihliogr aphy; PM JjT. 2. p. 724,' Bonktffdt, Status and Statuettsn 
;CC, J, p. 31, pi. S; j. Capon, in; JEA 6 , 190$, pp. 225- U; Vandier, 
Manuet iii, p. 125. 
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The Seated Scribe 


C found floor, rdtrni 4". 


Painted ]jmt;sfonc |t- 

H. 51 cm; W. 41 cm.; p r: >ril-r il cm 

Sakk.iij ? CXL-Jviiuyns ol the ^pmn Antiquities Service; 

OltF Kingdom, tagijmmg of the i lh dynasty. .ihout 2475 fi.C. 


The scribe is litre sitting pn, the ground, hin legs. crossed. He 
lins partly unrolled a papyrus tin his knees, bolding the 
rm n lining roll in his [eft hand while with 1 is nghc he is about 
?o write wtili a quill pen which has since disappeared I . 

This hi at Lie presents us with tFie ideaF image (if .i perfect ofri 
mal. Doubtless, bee;! use the position of scribe was one fit the 
most envied functions in Ancient Egypt, a great mam tomb 
owners from The time of Cheops until the [.are Period had 
themselves represented in the scribal attitude, reading or writ- 
ing, 

We do nut know even the name of this- scribe. In. i the intensin* 
o’ his attentive countenance end vested by the inlaid eyes and 
rhe almost arrogant expression of his face full of realistic 
derail, tnakr of him a personality as well known as his con- 
frere in the [ otivte. 

The modeling of the body, painted orange brown is rather 
summary and the position of the crossed legs not of rhy most 
fcltciious. One feels immediately that all ui the sculptor’s 
attention was eon ecu: rated on rite slightly rtsvimnetnesl laces 
rts import a r)ci: emphasized by the style ol the wig, the locks of 
which thrown back over the shoulders leaving the face free. 

BihlrognTphy; l>\\ Hi. 2, t?p. 499-500: liorchiirdK Sf.rr ner, umf Su<- 
inctten (CG) i, pp, .H- M, pi. 'A: Litftgc.'Himier, pL 62 n'ld V. 











44 Ground floor, room -‘2 

A sirring figure (detail) 

Palmed limcKmnc [KaOTTI = Cti 

H, f>l cm; W. 21 cm; pnilik- VI cm 

S:ikk.ir;t, excavations of she Egyptian. AnTUfulticH Service, IS! 1 ?? 

Old Kingdom, b-tgi n ri i]ig of the 5 th dynasty, about 2475 b.C, 

'III is statue found not tar from the seated scribe (no, 44L 
probably represents the same person. 

Sitting rather stiffly on a cubical seat, one band lying Mat or 
Ins knee and the other holding a rolled object, the personage 
wears a round wig made up of small curls, and a kilr with the 
ends pleated and held in place by a be t. The modeling tii die 
body is better than that of the scribe, perhaps because the 
limestone of which it is air is of hotter qualm-- Hit head, 
somewhat too large lor die body, is again the most carefully 
worked pun of the statue. The admirable quality of the por- 
trair brings out the individuality ot die person. Ihe eyes, made 
of quarts and rock crystal, arc held in a copper framework. 
Likewise of metal, now very much corroded, were tut oma 
meats attached to the ears, 

Bibliography: PM tii, ?... p TOM: iinrehardt, .’ifcrnuLiPF and StdlMitSH 
{CC; i. pp t.T— -14 :o;.J pL 9; ilortagKiani. no. 2 J , 


45-46 Grcif.nd fln-rm nallcrv 21 

Rdnefer 

[ J iiirit‘f , d limestone 

-S5 H- T7Ji cm; W. 55.5 cm; L. Si cm jb LOOSES Ctklif 

4f, - H. m cm; W. 52 cm; L. 30 cm JK U)()M * X-. 1 % 

S-iikkury, niiiSTabii HI'., excavated by Mario; to H 14160 
OU Kingdom, beginning of the 5" dynasty, about 24 7 .5 b.C 

The presence in the tomb of several representations ol the 
deceased is a custom which we have already tinted during the 
drd dynasty, on Husnu's sculptured panels. This practice in 
extended to sculpture in the round and the 4th dynasty . partic- 
ularly is noted for a senes of tombs ill which two, three or sec 
oral siatues of the deceased had been deposited. The two life- 
size statues of the High Tricar Rime ter mark a high point m 
private statuary. They represent ihcir model standing, sup- 
ported by a back slab, the left leg advanced, and holding ill his 
clenched fint^ wh.o .seem llj be a reduced version or the scepter 
or staff of authority'. The two statues differ only in two 
respects. In one of Them Rancfer wears a wide-spreading wig. 
and a shun, partly pleated kid, while m the other his hair is 
cut short and Ins skin is o: medium length and overlapping. 
Photographs ot statue no, 46 on whose head a plaster cast of a 
wig I ms been placed, when compared with statue no. 45, show 
that a strong resemblance exasis between the two portraits. 
Mt-'e remark in these statues the ^mf striving after realism and 
the same desire for lively expression which marks rhe statues 
of K.i-aper and of the scribe. 

Rancfcr, who was H'Bh [> riesr of Ptah and of Sokar at Mum 
phis, also directed the artists and artisans of the royal work- 
shops. These functions doubtless explain the high qualify o( 
bis statues, which were found standing l:i the two niches pre- 
pared for Tii e m in the back wall of the chapel of" his great 
masiaba at Sakkura. The name chapel also contained a seated 
srarne of his wife Hukesiu ^exhibited in room 42). 

Bibiki&ephy; R.V] Hi, 2. p. -*62; Murierte, p. li.T 

Burthanh, Sftftueit und St ntucticn ‘CG/ I, pp f 9 2-?. pi- 5r Vjff.ifpr, 
\iamtel I!!, pp- 'It -21: Smith, A fiisio ry Of Ep.yVlt^t Stf-ripiut* ..'rT.i 
I'liiutnig j'w file Old Kingdom, Boston 1919, V. -19. pi, I. H ; bripvTifii 
KunStgeiifdchte t J, pi. f S.i; TcrTucdFisci.'cr, nv M; t.fd.ui l, i.,v 
PfiamotiS t, P- J 95- 







Ir, , v.: • *0 ' •*. ;* J - - . - V, ■' 


□nee with a well known technique. Here, the rock crystal 
often used i i ] r the pupils is replaced by opaque obsidian, 

On the upper surface of du: base are engraved the jume.i and 
titles of the master and of his cult sen am. 

Rtblingrafthy: J h :V! ISS, 2, p. 47ft; BvrHwrdc. Slatium att,! StetueHi'n 
fCC! I, ft. 9 Lrijj' pi, 9; MdraL Ok! Kingdom ,4rf m f.gvpi. pi. -hi. 
Lsdunt, f.i-i FbiirHOili 1, i'jV, > !■> '-j . 


"TO Ground floor, gallery 4f 

Double statue ol Nimaatsed 

S’ainted limestone CG LV> 

H. 57 an; W. 29.-5 cm; I . I ? . 5 cm 

Sakluira, mastaba D 56 cvvavaicil bv Maricirc in 1 R60 

Old Kingdom. 5* dynast}', net timber lliiri Niuserre, lhnnr 

242B-2.125 II. C 


4/ Ground fliinr L gallery 47 

The Funerary Priest Kaemked 

Plastered and painted limestone CG 1 [9 

H. 42 am \V. 15,5 cm; L. 22.5 cm 

Sakkara, coaib of the Tfeaiuivr L'nruL :,iio. 62), excavated bv Mancrrr 

in I860 

Old kingdom, S' h dyr*a$tv, nof t-Mriier than NcfcrLrkarc, aboUT 
2453 2325 B.G, 

Kaemked was tJic funerary priest of the noble LVirni, in whose 
imstaba were found a number of statuettes of women knead 
mg dough, and of ?. servant cleaning a jar* wh icli accompanied 
the rather conventional statues of Utirtti bsmxelf. 

Curiously enough, ill as statue of the funerary priest is more 
distinguished than those of bis master. Kneeling with his 
hands crossed on his lap, Kaemked is wearing a wide wig 
composed of long Jocks, and. a shori kilt the overlap of which 
is pleated. The kill, held eti place by a belt, is ornamented over 
the front panel with four pendant strings of l>cads each hini^h- 
ing in a tassel. 

"I he rather large head with heavy features gams a certain live- 
liness through the wide open eyes framed in copper, in actord- 


Niniaatsed, who was attached to the cult ol Rv and of Hathor 
in the solar temple of Ncfcri rkare, likewise held the positions 
of judge and prophet in ike pyramids nl Nefcrirkare. Nefer- 
efre and Nmserre. 

fiis mastaba at Sakkara contained a number of statues, among 
which was this impressive group, composed of two portraits 
of Nimaatsed himself. 

lliese two similar statues, united by a common hack slab, 
differ only by a slight discrepancy in .height, Nimaatsed is 
standing, his arms hanging at his sides, holding a small staff in 
each hand. As always in masculine statues, the left leg is 
advanced, giving a certain balance to the composition and an 
impression of movement. 

He wears a wide stranded black wig divided by a central part- 
ing, which leaves the ears partly uncovered and falls onto the 
shoulders. I he eyes, eyebrows and small moustache are 
painted hi a eh. Around his neck is painted a polychrome neck- 
lace, His skin is an ochre color. The firmly modeled torso is 
expressive of youth, hut the legs, on Lite contrary, are delin- 
eated in a harsher style. T lie overlap or the white kilt which 
ends just above the knees is pleated and painted yd low and h 
secured by a tab outlined m black which passes under the belt. 
The meaning of these double or sometimes triple effigies 
which wc call “Pseudo-groups*’ is not clear. There b no doubt 
that wc have here several representations of the same person 
grouped together on a single base, but if they were meant to 
depict the person at different ages. This distinction is not 
always perceptible to the eye. except possibly as a slight differ- 
ence in height. Such a pseudo-group could also represent the 
person in company of his ka or k.i s, Wb a rover die solution, 
our two statues have the advantage of having preserved iluilr 
marvelous colours which accentuate their beauty and tlicir 
realistic quality and thus render the noble Nimaatsed doubly 
lifelike. 

Biitibgrafthyi PAT J7j' r l, pp, 554-54.; i livrchardt, Suui/rti uml 
Stdfweiten i'CC! I , pp. 99 UX) j/tit pi, 3 0: Han jemsitn, Syptm IV, 
pi. i094\ Vjnrfier, Mxnttal U I, ftp- 85— 89, 







■ Ground floor, mom 32 

Ty, the Rich (detail) 

tainted [mieirojie 1 1. i • | t j 5 — r<- 

K 19.it cm; : W. 4B cr.i- I.. 7H cm 

bakkara, niKMba ot L y (riy, 60), discnvfrfd br hi ;tf jet te in TJioO 
OU Kin 3 11 dynasty, ;^j] of Kiuserre. a hour 2428-2.$yH JI.C. . 

] v\ a high of fiui.il h.jI considerable wealth ami one nf the most 
influential personages of the court, was in charge <>l two 5th 
dynasty pyramids mid several solar temples. His large mastaisa 
a: Xnrth Sakkara is fen owned lor its admirable painted bas- 
reliefs- which depict the various activities earned on in Ids 
numerous domains ard workshops, and tliu different kinds oi 
offerings being brought from them to the master, 

The statue of Ty was found standing in the serdab hidden 
behind the .south wail of the offering chapel. Here it received 


the IlkkI offerings and incense brought by the priests each day, 
as ts shown oil each side of the slui out in the wall in front of 
Ltw -Hi at I be, Ty appears in all his dignity, upright, with a vouth 
Ini body, his lert toot forward as if In: is about to sccd nut into 
life. He wears a round wig with tiers oJ .small curls which an 
ers ilie ears, and a starched kilt with trout panel- lr both 
hands he carries a short staff or rolled object. I Fis skin, .is we I 
a-i iln: buck pillar, is painted in ochre, the kilt is white. 

Mils statue it exceptionally call, but the quality ot iln: wiilp- 
tun: is Mr from equalling that of the masterly barrel iefs of his 
miistaba. 


WihltOfii-iJffbv: I',' i-J j'j 1 
tumen /(.'(;) 1 1 , pp. 2t 
IV 13. pi. Kpp- H2- 


PP- 4 ' " ‘P; Korcha/di, '■•’.Mx-.-t? mid a.r.j - 
“ 2 1 , pi. 1 : Sh-imiorff, Das Grab dte T: l t'it/zic 

f.1. 


50 

Mcrcsitnkb and Wis wife 


T rou n (I don 1 , j jc i. rv -5 7 


bunted limestone lj.; 

II 49.5 cm: W, 23 cm , L. IS ,,rr L 

t,17:1 n m«stabj of Meresanldi, csownltd by Selim Nassau in .1,923- 30 
Old kingdom, uni of the 5' h dynasty, about 2325 JJX:. 

file Statues from the tomb of Murusankh at f.'liza form an 
ensemble characteristic of private statuary of the -aid nf the 
5tb dynasty. They represent the deceased in various ways: 
alone, as a dbmbie vrnruc of him self, or accompanied by 
members of his family; also me tided .ire models nf the sen 
ajt’.s nl lii.s household Tee no. 52). 

Mii.s charming couple, without inscriptions, found in one of 
die scrdabs, probably represents Meresankh and his wife, 

I hey are standing side ny side, the woman's hand resting Jeh- 
eately on the shoulder of her husband. The matt wears a tight 
wig with small curls and a wide kiit with loose overlap’ the 
woman has a flared wig and a. long tight roee held bjp oy two 
shoulder straps. H:ich one wears a wide collar of blue beads 
pa in ted around die neck. 

J odr rounded visages are genik: and good-natured, au.d 
despite their conventional attitudes the couple appear full of 
life. 

[he good maw of preservation of the poEyehromc panitmg 
enables bj.s to realize to ivhar extern such statues were 
endowed with a lifelike quality which permitted them to 
represent their models in the after-life and to have a claim to 
their part of the funerary offerings. 

iiit>lingrntrhy: PM If J, T. p, 270; S. Hasi&u r.xcj&iti\inf ,m Gf&i \l. 
1V1V -1G. Oxford 1932, pp. 11.5- i 6, pi. 73; VWjoy \Uv<ie! If! 
,‘.j. 7 4. 






51 GronEit; fl:nn\ gallerv -T : 

Meresankh and his two daughters 

l^lltrcd IjjltCSTUflC jli, C'ifift'17 

H, 4.n,5 uu; W. 21 ^ 1 : 3 ; L. 20.5 c::a 

{fo.a, iruiscjib;! ol MeresiiuxEi v^i tt*J bv isdim Hisslui in 
19 Z 9 - 3 U 

Old Kingdom. eritl of the 5' 1 dynasty. Lihoti r 2 >25 IS.C. 

Here Meresankh is depicted with his two daughters, 
each ol whom embraces him with one arm while 
placing ill e other hand oil one ljI' 1ms anus. The elder 
is named Ey merer, the younger Hathor-wcr. The 
father holds die title nt Director of Inner ary priesL.s. 
I Tie proportions of the figures are awkward. TilC 
rather putty tacos' are placed atop ot thin bodies 
with very long legs and large feet. Nevertheless, the 
little family group has a touching charm, and the 
Asymmetry created by the difference in height 
between the two girls gives it a certain original its . 

Rrbiwfp-afthy: P.\f HI, l , p. 170, j lassats, i-.xcafattQtis at 
G tza /. p. J I 6 f imi pi. 7 f; Yandicr, Mawttci j 'If, p. 7ft, 
pi. 2 6 . 


52, Oitwurid flooiy gallery 47 

Figurine of a female brewer 

Painted linestnoc JF 

H. 2 $ cm- W. 10 cm; L. 1 6 cm 

Ciir-U rt! as 1.1 ha of Maresiinkh excavavd hy Selirt: Hns&in in 
1929 10 

Old Kingdom, end of the 5^ dynasty, about 2525 E.C. 

Figures of sc tv Lints nr work reproduce in the round 
ih emus lj.h u id I y depicled m the reliefs. Funerary stit- 
nnry is in this way enriched by the inclusion ot fig- 
ures belonging in the milieu or the master s house- 
hold: brewers, imllcfs, bakers, potters and butchers, 
who continue to contribute the it daily services in the 
next world. 

Although these figurines ate generally mediocre in 
style, they are nevertheless lively and expressive, 
accurately depLcrmg the activities 0/ each craft. Idle 













.earliest limestone model* known to i.ih -tlnrc ro ill e -4 ill dvnasty. 
but else majority belong to the 5tli dynasty. 

Here we have a robust female brewer wirh a heavy* rather 
uncouth lace, who iy energetically kneading jIil: dough mode 
of moistened bread in a strainer placed over a large ;'ar with ^ 
short spoilt, Ihe beer was produced by fermenting the barley 
bread in water, perhaps sprinkled wuh a little date lienor, Our 
brewer js nude from the waist upwards, wearing a half-length 
skin and a roughly painted bead ujilar around her neck. Her 
bead is raised a* if «he wens: in conversation with someone. 

StibltogT \ipby: PM . r J J . I, p. 2 7[t- i, Hai&sv, J .Tiwr-jf ions at Qizct J, 
p. Hi ami p!.?S; Litttgei} termer t pi V'j'J; Lee taut, Lf?x I’itjtpow J, 
fig. 198: N&fret — j'Jw ScifSati, no.' 40 



53 

Man coating a jar with clay 


Ground fliHH.y gallery 47 


Painted Limesrone ] ] r 

H. t.J.CTn; W. IM cm; I . 2!S cm 

iakkata, masrjiba of Pcahuhepsts : no. 4 ^), excavated hv M.mcrtc in 

1 M t> l? 

Old KingdouL* 5 lh dynasty, about 2325 15. f. 


1 he servant is seated on a block of wood or a low stone, lus 
logs spread apart to leave room for rh-r jar which lie js holding 
with one hand while with the ocher lie is coating the interior 
with clay fur ihe better conservation of the beer with which ir 
wi.l he filled. In front of him three oval depressions cut into 
the base id the statue mark the place where three more jars, 
now disappeared, were lying. 

The man's close cropped half is painted black. He wears a 
short kilt marked in lighi relief, His body is coarsely modeled 
hni the face on the contra ry is relatively carefully carved. 

Bihliogritffhy: J'V. Ilf, p. iij-'l; ftorchtirdi, Sltilmt)! and Statuette): 
T-’C; 7, p.S?. {>!. 25; H, Breasted Jr., F.gylrtiiin Smart! Statues, 
ihiimpcti Series XiSi, V/usbsn^tOn ?y-f.S, p. 40. 


J ** Cm Lind floor, gallery 47 

Kaem beset 

Painted limestone \\: 44 1 7 ^ 

II. 50 cm- W. If,. 5 em. I.. 24 cm 

Sakkara. mini of Kaembewt, nienvatiuns. ol the Tlp.y. pr an Antiqutti es 

Hervic? di reeled by QnilelJ, h *12 

tJlrl Kingdom, J L " dynasty, .ibi : u r 2300 B.C. 

Here is a particularly agreeable example of conventional pii- 
varc statuary which is notable for its good execution and 
excellent state of preservation. 

The sprightly face is noticeably asymmetrical,, die bodv 
smu gly buiit and of good proportions, fi is above all to its 
colours - red ochre for the skin, yellow ochre for die skirt, 
blue fur the beads of the necklace and black for the wig, eyes 
and small moustache - that the statue owes its attractiveness. 
KaeiTtheset’s name is painted in white 'on the Hack back- 
ground of rhe base. 

The statuette was found in the tomh of Kaemheser with a sec- 
ond, group silt ue, representing him with his wire and young 
son (on view in room 42). K:itm beset had die t riles of royal 
architect and chief of sculptors, which explains the fine quality 
ol his sid'njL.:. 

Bibliography: , u At III, 2, p. 542: Quibe.H-Hartf.t^ Terr Pyramid, Nvrtt? 
Side, l .xctrv'itlntts ,ii Sitijtjara, Cami 1927, pi 29 ant! pp. SS\ 44 
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J J CrL OLimi floor, room 32 

The wife of Mitri 

Wood, stuccoed djul painted 1 1- .517.-JK 

Jl. 150 W. T5 cm: J.. 20 cm 

S.ikkfl'.'u oi .Mitri: excavation ot the Egyptian AnrufulUo 

Scrvic c, 2925 U 

01 it Kingdom.. ?jkI of the 5 :! Jvnastv - h c.m n m n u; of die dyriasTy, 
C. 2525 8.C. 

Eleven wonder, statues filled the serdab (funerary chape!} of 
tlie mastMlTii r.]( Mitri, which was discovered intact rn the 
son rh cast of Djoscr's enclosure wall at Sakha rs. Mitri was an 
official of high rank whose tides include: administrator of the 
nome, priest of the goddess .Vfaat, great one tif the Tens ot 
Upper Kgypt, unique r^mpnnion and overseer of SCribe$. 

The majority of the sialues from his .Herduh represent Mitri 
and hie wife. Five of rhe better preserved examples aie on dis- 
play in this Museum, five others arc now in rhe iVlttnop-oJ itun 
Museum of Art an New York, and the eleventh is on. exhibit m 
the Museum of Stockholm. In the same room one can sec the 
statue of Mitri as a sera be with inlaid eyes which never fail in 
carch the visitor’s attention. Among the group was also found 
a st a, Luetic ol a bun eh back (on exhibit in gallery ^7), perhaps 
a servant of the household. Micri’s wtfe bore the title uf priest- 
ess of Harhor. Her targe figure here is carved from a single 
block of wood. Ihrj. tact undoubtedly accounts for the rigid 
pose: the arms, though tree of the body, in rang close to the 
sides, sud the shoulders are cramped. Is it to adapt to the 
width ot the block that the face turns gently toward the left 
shoulder, or does :>be glance in the direction of the starue of 
her husband? Whatever the case may ou, the interrupted sym- 
metry lIoci run lack origin aliry, and rhe statue certainly gtcuns 
something in the way of presence. 

The lady wears an elegant striated wig which falls in three sec- 
tions over die slid ulsters and hack. Its central part is carefully 
concealed by a delicately tressed lock. A long narrow garment 
hugs i In: body and stops -it rhe shirs. The large collar around 
her r.eck is weighed down by a pectoral suspended from a 
band ol beads; two bracelets cover rhe wrists. 

J he face is perhaps severe but nonetheless impressive. The 
body is exaggeratedly long, but a concern for elaborate rnod 
d’i.rig is readily apparent. This piece derives from a period 
w r ben statuary consciously diversified its expression, physiog- 
nomy and pones, by individualizing, it attempted to break out 
of the rather hieratic canon and standardization ot the pre- 
vl mis .lyn-.'isrv- 

Hthliogr.iphy PM HI. 2, />. bS2\ C AT. iinb, :tt ; ASAE 26. IV26, 
ft. i i J l , j mi pi i cf. the nthat i tuUtes on display ttt t.k$ Metropolitan 
Museum of An, Wu- Y .-1 rlt .- Ihiyes, i 'ct'pUrr !, ft. 110, figs, cV-r 1 — o.T,- for 
tbs Stockholm iinttte.- li. Peterson, in. MedclL?fstnni<xl BuUetm 19, 
Stockholm } '>84. t>P. ! 0- ! 8. 
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The Me rriphi re hi m i ly 
called Fifi 


GiOutlJ Jiuur. gallery 4‘-' 

ot Nefer-herenprah 


Panted lim-eutone 

Standing statue of f ; ifi H. l* 1 1 1 |j-; 

Standing status of Sat-nisrcn: H. 53 cm |H B7B0 #j 

Seated statue of Tescn K- 37 cm JE S7S05 

beared srarue of Mfiyiilti H. .19 cm JE 87S07 

tri?.a, mam hi of Nek: herenptab, excavated by S, Hdsian lli 1936 
1513 Kingdom, end or the 5* dv nasty - beginning of toe ft' 1, dvnasev, 
C-2325 B.C. 


Neftir-htrenprah called Fifi was a purification priest and 
prophet of the mortuary cults of Cbephren and Mycerijius. 
Four ^-startles of ilie members of his family were discovered 
in the surdab of bis tomb. Tbc largest statue of Nefcr-bercn- 
ptab shows him standing, his body stiff and supported by a 
back pillar. He wears traditional costume: $ wig with curls, 
bead necklace and plain short kilt. His imposing stature is 
marked by a stylized musculature, while tin: large face betrays 
a rather awkward attempt at genuine portraiture. The painted 
eyes, wirh bhtc Irises, are surmounted by long e veil rows which 
follow dm curve of the eyes. The nose ts fleshy and a Meio 
moustache is delineated above the lips. 

[lie wile ol Fifi, il tbc royal acquaintance 1 ’ Sat-mereg stands 
with legs together and arms closely hugging the body, f (cr wig 
with long tressed I neks and central part reveals her underlying 
n a rural hair in Irom. A full-length sleeveless garment hugs her 
body. Around her neck she wears a baud, a broad collar of 
polychrome beads and an open-work rectangular pectoral. 
Her full face ls treated similarly io Lbui of Fut husband* bin 
euretul mode ling ol her body relieves the figure of conven- 
tional stiffness. 

The son of hfi, called Tescn flrisenj, butcher m the palace 
slaughterhouse .sus erect on u backless cube sear in traditional 
Pom: wearing a round wig with little Curls. J he lusty and sche- 
matic rendering is further evidenced by the collar which was 
never painted. Never the Less, care has been laheu to display the 
wavy pleats ol the kill's overlapping told, a fashionable srvle 
of dress at this period. The daughter MereLtie.s, also seated on 
such a scat* wears a trussed wig and long garment similar to 
those of her mother. The Loss of color exposes ihe formalism 
of this thoroughly conventional sculpture, 

Hie statues were arranged in tlic serdah in the following 
order; son, daughter, father, mother (from left to right), 

Bibliography: PM f!!, L p. i.i.i ■ H,?.fsnn, l ^uiv.ittons or Ci;a fV.' 
.'vil-iJ, Cairo 19-Pi , pp. 279 . l i'7 J figs. 143 JQ; V GbaUaitngui. 
i»: tfi'FAO 61. 1964, ftp. rtd-l S4. 
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57 Fake door of Nika Lire Ground floor, room 42 

Painted limestone CG J - H 4 

H. 127 cm; \V. 235 cm 
Sakkara; IBltS 

Olt! Kingdom. 5" dynast}’, reign of Neturirkiine, e. 2453 15. G. 

False doors played an important pari in the architecture of 
Old Kingdom tombs. Erected iin the chapel ot the funerary 
cuk, they functioned magically as au.ea] Jours through which 
the deceased could communicate with the world of the Jiving 
and receive offerings and prayers necessary for his survival m 
the next world. 

This element scarred out as a simple niche, hut eventually grew 
to resemble an actual dour with a frame, a Crum representing 
a rolled -up mat and even a window above rhe lintel. In front 
of this door was a table which contained the offerings depos- 
ited by the living. 

It: the event that t h provision Ot offerings was neglected,, th l- 
deceased could make do with the funerary formulae and otter- 
ing uses inscribed in imperishable scone. Most important, 
however, was the perpetuation of his name and titles on the 
available surfaces, especially- on the tablet which dominated 
the top ot the door, showing, as it through an open window, 
the interior of the eternal dwelling. Seated before a table laden 
with loaves of bread, the deceased could partake forever of all 
Lke offerings represented, a motif borrowed from the earliest 
Stelae from the .Memphite region, in the form of rectangular 
stone slabs sep into the niches or the ceiling of the chapel, they 
already portrayed at that early period the funerary repast. 
Thi-j false door is a beautifully decorated piece from the tomb 
of die juege, overseer of envoys, and chief administrator of the 
palace, Nikaurc. The chapel of his funerary cult contained two 
false doors, one intended primarily fur Nihaure, rhu: second, 
illustrated here, for lus wife Ihar, who was a priestess of 
Harbor. It is her ligure which appears in the niche, and her 
name and titles which ate carved above her and on the drum 
of the door. Ibat is surrounded by her entire household, chil- 
dren and cult-servants included. On the jambs of the door, 
facing toward the niche appear lhat on the left and her has’ 
band dressed as a priest on the right, accompanied by their 
two daughters. Below ihe.se approach their sons, each one 
represented nuked, wearing the rideiock of youth and holding 
a bird by the wings. The exterior jambs show lhat on the left 
embracing her mother, and on the l ight sniffing a lotus flower, 
white her eldest son extends his arm around her legs. At the 
bottom, a harpist plays along with a singer, and a priest and 
priestess serve the cult from outside the tomb. 

Above, the couple is depicted seated facing each other over an 
offering table, flanked by their two children, Still further up, 
on th u I in tel, they appear again seated side by side before a 
long list of o fieri ngs- 

ftifrliagrgphy: J ; .lt J It, 2, p. 677,- J . H rirch.itdi, i Alien 

Reiches (CG) , r , pp, 80 JH, pi, 1 Oj Vmdie-r, Manuel II, J, p r j j 6, 

fig. 1X0. C f tiko: .5'. Wiebich, .Oj'a 1 tigyptischp Stkeiatur, (-iam$n<rger 
Agyptnlngisthe ^tsidiet? i. fV.S'J.- J ..4 i', .fi'i t—7l. 
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5 $ Ground floor, room 41 

False door of Ika 

Acacia wood fR' 71101 

Hr 203 cm; W r 150 cm 

Sakkari; excavations of the Egyptian Anri^uitLei Service, 1949 

Old Kingdom, J” dynasty, befnie rhc time of Lines, 1475-13.5.5 E.C. 

Here is a rare wooden version of the false door common to 
tombs Qt the Oid Kingdom (see no. 57), The different ele* 
ments of the door have been assembled in this case by means 
of tenons, pegs and leather thongs. We can thus confirm that 
the drum over the entrance was in fact a roll fixed in the re- 
cess of the door. 

The owner of rbis false door w r as I ha, royal itwh-priesr ant I 
chief of the Great House. His wife Iymeret was priestess of 
Hathor, In the tablet scene above, we see them seated face to 
face at a table' laden with loaves of hread. Below, they appear 
again standing with their children in the niche and on the 
jambs. On the right hand jamb, Iymeret sniffs a lotus. blossom 
and w r ears a long dress with shoulder-straps which leave her 
shoulder^ and breast exposed. The bold figure cur by Ika, is 
portrayed wearing a -short kilt with a finely plaited zigzag pat- 
tern, and holding a staff and a scepter, both attributes of bis 
rink. 

Accompanying all the representations ate the couple’s names 
and titles carved in sunk relief- On the iambs and the two lim 
tels, offering Formulae a,re reserved for the husband. The 
upper lintel reads: 11 An offering which the king and Anubis, 
foremost of the divine booth, give that he | Jka ; might be 
buried in the necropolis, the royal acquaintance, Ika.’' On the 
lower lintel is written: ^An offering w r hich the king gives, that 
there might be made for him offerings of bread and beer, oxen 
and fowl for the royal acquaintance, chief of the Great House, 
.Ika.” On the left jamb: “An offering which Anubis gives, chat 
he [Jka] might proceed upon the beautiful paths upon which 
the revered ones proceed, under the great god.” On the right; 
“An offering which the king gives, that invocation-offerings 
might be made for bint flkal [consisting of] bread, beer and 
fowl, on the first of the year festival, the festival of Thotb, the 
first day of the year, the Wag festival, the festival of Sokarand 
every festival every day.” 

In front of the false door a stone libation basin provided the 
only other funerary equipment fruin this tomb, which was 
built of mud brick, Like many other tombs, it was later filled 
in* in the reign of Unas, who buried them under the causeway 
which connected his valley remple to his mortuary temple. 

Bibliography: PM lit, 2, p. 637; Zuii W, in: ASA E 4ft, 1940, 
pp. 675- SO, pi. 75 and 74; Lccluni, Les PhamuM I h /irg. JOS 1 . 


Ground fltanr, gaELery 41 

Reliefs from the mastaba of Kaemrchu 

Painted limestone CG 1534 

H. 97 cm; W. 255 rm 

Sakkara, mastaha ED 2: excavations of \larictte 
Old Kingdom, end of the 5 lh dynasty, e. 2325 B.C. 

This fragment of relief sculpture comes from the funerary' 
chapel wall of a mastaba whose decoration now rests for the 
most part in the Ny Carlsherg Glyprothek in 'Copenhagen. 
Kaemrchu, the mastaba’s owner T held the title, among others, 
of priest of the pyramid of Niuserre at Abusir, 

Conforming to the decorative program of mastabns of the Old 
Kingdom, the scenes here portray aspects of daily life caught 
in motion and intended to describe the origins, materials and 
manufacture of all objects and offerings expected in the next 
world. Through the magic of imagery the represen rat ions 
would perpetuate forever the existence all these products, Wc 
are thus granted the unique opportunity' to observe scribes, 
artists and craftsmen all engaged in their daily routines. 

The four registers preserved depict in descending order scenes 
of fieldwork, brewing, baking and various crafts- From the left 
to the right we see: 

1) A threshing scene: donkeys watched over by two Tuqn tram- 
ple the ears of grain deposited oil the threshing-floor. Feasants 
working with pitchforks heap the chaff into piles, and win- 
nowers proceed to separate the wheat. 

2) The harvest is measured into bushels under the careful 
supervision of scribes and overseers. Further to rhe right, fore- 
men forcefully introduce two individuals before the adminis- 
trative authorities seated m. front of the granary portico and 
taking notes on the report being made, 

3) Jars of beer are refilled after their interiors have been 
coated with day. Bread batter is being watered down. After 
baking (not shown), it is then brewed and kneaded through a 
sieve into a large vessel resting on a stand. Nearby, dough is 
kneaded and formed into loaves, A woman sifts oul the grain 
which two men and another woman grind with a pestle in a 
tall mortar. The pile of crushed grains i.s next cleaned again by 
a woman who removes by band the last impurities. Another 
woman presses the meal through a sifter while the miller fac- 
ing her grinds the grain in a trough. The dough i* then made 
m rise; it is placed in the oven, moulded into bell-shaped 
forms and heaped on the fire which a woman stokes while 
protecting her face from the flame. 

A) Carpenters arc at work. Two dwarfs work gold into 
moulds. A blacksmith beats the metal, which two others have 
just blown. Tine metal is weighed at the right under the 
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observance of a scribe. Two st-L]lptors chisel away jt a statin;, 
which is then polished with lum] Aurics. The stone vases, 
which the artisan to the right bns jnst hollowed out with a 
drill, are also being polished. 

■Some of the scenes are provided with hieroglyphic texts which 
serve as legends to the activities, such ns 'Tilling the beer,’ 1 


“straining, ■" * f stirring,” or “sorting the grain/' They also 
express snatches of dialogue between individuals, not unlike 
the “hobble captions 1 ' of modern day comic strips. The assist- 
ant says, for example, to the miller; 14 Grind it well, ] have 
finished with die dour. 77 I he miller responds: “Hcv! I am 
grinding with all my strength, 71 










RibiiogTtiphy: PM ill. 2. p. 4S(-.: Barchardt. Denkmsisr dcs Alten 
.4 1 ? {,:{)??■ fCG) K pp- 2. fi-.i.v p!. 4K; .Vi. /M ogensen, i c Misijba J 
Hen de la Giyptoihkque iVy Curhherx, Parts 1411; Vandier, Manuel 
IV, pp. 2^2 96; Corteggiam, no. 2,i. Cf- jJjo - R. Drstikhphn, [He 
Hamintarker ami this Tdtigkeitayi ft.n Alter/ Agypten, Agyptolngisrhe 
Abbandlangett if, l^?A. 
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Sporting co mpet i t i on 

rented linifsro-ne 
W. 14.? cm 

Sakknra, ftoJU net unknown tomb 
Old kingdom,, 5 :h dynasty, c. £400 B.C 


Ground floor, room M 


I1-: .10131 
= CG [53-5 


hports and games form port or tlie reper Loire of wont's ot daily 
life which developed in the decoration of private tombs, along 
with religious and biographical tests, Here we see a sportive 
combat between boatmen in a small stream or pond full of 
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water-lilies. Such nautical games were usually perf armed in 
ilie presence of the master and his family during an outing to 
visit his estates in the Delta marshes. 

The men wrestle using lung poles with forked ends ro strike ac 
their opponents, Each figure is slim and wears a short wig, 
with the exception of the two bald men in the ski it at right. 
Their clothing consists only of hght aprons ro allow them free 
movement. 

The game is portrayed with realism and animation. One of rhe 
men has fallen inro the water; another helps ro drag him back 
on board. I he others strike at their opponents with fiery spir- 
it. Even their cries arc registered ir. rhe inscription which labels 


i 


the scene. One of rhem encourages his fellow bv shouting 
“Hack his back.” while a second says * Smash his. noggin/ 
and a third cries "How 1 ? that: You are falling min the field!" 
The skiffs are loaded with sacks of fruit. Tt is uncertain 
whether they represent the stakes involved in this challenge, or 
it victory belonged to the team which coil Id keep Lis iruir 
“afloat” on board the longest, 

UibliGgtiiphy: Borchardt, Denkm-.iier des Alien H etches fCGj J. 
p. 2 6 . pi 49; Tcrrdce/FischcT, no. f 1. Cf- JliC-- Va»dier y .VLyrrrci V, 
pp- J i Q— 3 V ; A. D. TounyiS. Wentg, Dlt Spot! itH Alien Apypten, 
Leipzig 1 ?6f f , pp. 63 - 64 . 
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* Ground. floor, mom 32 

Entertainment scene 

Painted limestone 

H. Pi. 70 cm (detail);, W. 1 1 1.5 cm 
k k M ruj, tomb -uf Ncnkhcferka ([>. 4?)-. 
brought to the Museum Lti 'iepitmbe", lUKl! 

Old Kingdom, 5 141 dynasty, c. 2^00 E^.^ :. 

Egyptian tomb* usually rctleei the wealth and social status or 
their owners. The s ceues of dfljly life carved or painted upon 
tomb walls served to recall the deceased’s life m dies world. 
They formed a pleasant surrounding in which he could partici- 
pate with Jus loved ores. 

Here is the entertainment scene which generally- accompanied 
the funeral repast. An orchestra of male musicians is seated in 
riie upper register. They play the harp, double clarinet and 
flu re, while others beat the time by snapping their fingers or 
slapping one hand upon thAr knee, Hie singer places one 
band behind the ear and keeps time with the other, much as 
modern musicians do today. 

In the lower register arc female dancers with tall, slender tig- 
ut-cs and arms raised. They wear short hair and flared kilts 
supported by two crossed suspenders. Two women standing at 
the right cnEiven the dance by ciappmg rhtrr hands. 

Bibliography: PM 111 , 2, pp.SSQ-SI; Bordwdt , Denktnd*r des 
A hen' Reiches |Ct7J (, pp . 2 1 1 — 22, pL 47. Cf.diO: Vtfirtfrer, Ki&miel 
IV. pp. 364-417. 
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Bas-reliefs from 


Ground tlonr, gallery 46 

die mastaba of Ipy (details) 


E.imesTonf CG 153 ^ dn j 1.^7 

H. 1 12 cm 
South Sakkara 

Old Kingdom, 6' 1 dynasty, reign oi Pepi 1, e, 11 Si 1 -224 [ Hi'. 


We have seen the magic of i mages could eternally renew pro- 
visions indispensable to the deceased’s survival by bringing 
wall relicts and paintings symbol ion Fly to lire. 

Accompanied here by the members ot hi* family, Tpy surveys 
the various activities of his estate. The scenes are divided into 
lour registers (illustration above), which we will consider from 
the bottom upwards. The first register contains a butchery 
scene. Above this appears the curting of the first fla* of the 
year, a product necessary for the manufacture of clothing, 
sheers, and rope for nets used in fishing anti fowling. The men 
uproot the flax by the stem, and the binders arrange them in 
regular sheaves before placing them on the ground. The liar- 
vest appears in the next register, depicting grains of cither 
barley or miner. While the harvesters busy themselves with 
cutting the stalks ot grain, two men converse with each of the 
two superiors who frame the scene with staves in hand, In the 
topmost register, the sheaves are tied up and stacked, The 
farmers gather them in sacks before loading them onto don- 
key s whom they strive to calm with patting or a sew stalks ot 
grainy 

Another scene shows the tomb-owner inspecting the port 
where lus fleet of transport ships is visible. For rhis outing, lp>- 
has chosen the most comfortable means of travel: the sedan 
chair (illustration below). Culling a dignified pose, ipy surveys 
the scene from a large, high-backed and cushioned chair, his 
tecr resting on a low footstool. He sports a wig with small 
curls, a large collar, a kilt with a well-starched triangular fron- 
tal tab and a panther skin attached at the left shoulder, (r. one 
hand he holds a small baton, in the other a fly whisk. He sit* 
under an assembled canopy, and the two poles which support 
it arc borne by two rows of seven men, directed by n foreman. 
The overlapping of each pair of hearers is skilfully rendered: 
this method of representation remained fundamental to Egyp- 
tian art at all periods. Flanking tins procession arc sunshade 
hearers advancing with hasty -strides, while die entire house- 
hold, even the family dog. takes pari m the event. 

Hih\iog¥iiphy: PM III. 2, pp. 671—71; L. Rnfdmdt, Den kinder 
Alt tin Hatches (I O, f, pp, 23/ — 12, pi. .if); (Sorlcggidni, no- 23. 
O'. din r VuHciitir, Manuel JT V, bp. 







As content the technique, et is. tTiOLig.hr: that the metal was 
hammered into s hjtpt: over a wooden core to which it w r as 
nailed. The hilt and the headdress were made separately, prob- 
ably of plaster, and were perhaps gilded- This procedure re- 
calls that used for wooden struts, which, moreover, often 
repeat the same attitude: the left hand stretched oljl in front 
holding a cane, the right hand hanging bv his side. 

The particularly elongated body is unfortunately much cor- 
roded. The relatively small head ls treated realistically and 
Pepi’s expression strikes us as rather grave. The elongated eyes 
are enlivened as usual by stone inlays (limestone and obsid- 
ian). 

Bibliography: PM V r . p. 193; QttibelPGretn, Hieradan polls 11. 
London f y<52, pis. 50-54, pp. 27-28, 4$ -4?; Vatidier, Manual 1!!. 
pp.34 35j LangeiHirmcr, pi. 80; Ltclant, l.as Pkarions l , p. 203 ; 
Smith, Art x'td Architecture, pp- H 6 47- Qirteggiani, no. 26. 
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Pepi 1 (detail) 

Ground floor, rooir. 32 

Copper 
H. L/7 cm 

JH 3 3-0 34 


Hicraiknnpol is (Korn tl Ahroae), Found by Qurbrll in 183- —38 
Old Kingdom, £r~ dynasty, :ei)p:i of Pepi J, about 2 2 Si 1-224 1 B.C. 

This life size statue of King Pcpi I is an exceptionally welt pre- 
served example of copper statuary which, according to the 
Palermo scone, was known as early as ihe 2 1 "' dynasty, It was 
discovered buried under the floor of a lateral chapel in rbe 
temple of HietakonpoJis together with a statue of King Khasc- 
khem [see no. 1 4 : and a terra cotta figure of a lion. Inside this 
SLaLue, which is hollow, was found a smaller figure, also of 
copper, representing Pepi l’s son Th the two statues originally 
stood side by side on a single base before being dismantled 
and buried. 




Ground floor, room 42 
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Statuette of Mcri re-ha shetef 


Ebony JE 46991 

]J. 7.1 '.Hi; IX'. 12,5 ;;m; L. .")8 cm 

Sod lit 1 m f re.icrrb of Merire-haKhc-ter, excavations of the IJrinso Sclirwi I 
of Archaeology in Egypt, directed by [Vine in 1920—21 
Old K rrlCi.TOm , middle -of :lie ft* dvriasty, about 223(1 ft.C. 


Provincial funerary Jti closely imitate* that of the court, and 
the less important cemeteries, with some variation, show the 
same desire to construct an eternal world as is seen m the 
great official necropoleis, Jkcause ol rite configuration of the 
local terrain, or perhaps m order to economize on building 
stone, provincial tombs arc often rock tombs cut into the 
cliffs; possibly they were influenced by the tradition already m 
be recognised at C«wi during the 4 :|: dynasty. 

The tomb of Merire hash clef ici the necropolis of Sedment, 
was cut at the fool of a nil . A courtyard gives access on the 
one band to a rock cut chamber in which were found three 
coffins containing female skeletons, and on the other hand to 
a dee]? pit which led to the underground burial chamber of 
Merirc-hashetef himself, Likewise buried in a coffin. 

Hirer: quarters of the way i.p amidst the debris blocking the 
pit was found a group of statues aligned according to decreas- 
ing height: three statues of the deceased and a fourth statue of 
□ woman, were surrounded by three groups of servant figures 
going about their occupations. 

Here is one of three similar stances representing Mer ire- bash e- 
ref at various periods of his life. Xcst to the statue which 
appears to depict him in early youth (now in the Rritisb 
Museum) and to that which shows him in the prime of life 
(now at the Glypcothek, Copenhagen), out statue, the largest, 
depicts a young man with n tall, admirably modeled ImJy, bu- 
is nude, wearing only a short curled wig and bolding a cane 
and scepcer of authority, Elis visage is expressive and realistic, 
the eyes wide open, the checks well drawn, the chin strung lv 
marked. The lean body ls elegantly sculptural, the collar- 
bones, lups and knees treated with great care, rbe muscles har- 
moniously indicated and the fingers and roes beautifully 
worked. The male member is circumcised. As in most wooden 
statues, the arms, made separately, arc held m place at the 
shoulders by tenons. The nipples are small inlaid pieces of 
wood , 

During the (V 1 dynasty, private statu a rv continues to follow 
the realistic trend already observed since the 4 lh dyriasiv, with- 
out trying to ideal Lite its model. A certain formalism which 
bad appeared at the end of rbe >’ h dynasty was now avoided in 
the better quality of individual porrraiii. 

Bibliography: PM Pc', p. i Hi F. Petrie-- ( r . timrtojj. HcdtnPMt /, 
Lvnc!u n !9l4. pp. 2-1. p/s. 7 and }Q; VandiiT, Mzmtel Hi., 
pp, HI-4A, p!.-t T; U. Gaftuf L {-Dirt Mokhter, Ihnasya Fd-MgAinti 
iHerdkh-opahs Afuyujl Bibiitithi-qur d l tude 4( % rv J 9S3, pi. 14. 





6-S G round floor, l;>i 1 1-^ -1 ■ 

The porter of Niankh-pepi 

Plastered iii :d jiji hired wood 1 3" K)$ l (} 

H. dfi.4 Crrl q W, 77 cm- I. 17*7 cm <-t: 24 t 

\ieir, tomb Ot Njailkh-ptfpi, (.srcavations o: the 

Kgy-ptLan Auti.qLiil.ses Sei-vir^-, 2!>V4 

01 lL Kingdom, end of die +/' dviusry, reign r>f I’epi ]f, 

iihout 22M-2141 U.C. 

Sf rv.tTi i figures deposited near the statue of the dead were nr 
this time mu dr of wood. They arc found in great numbers and 
reprtkJucc, in the round, the various groups of arrisnns and 
other workmen included in the mural decoration of the earliei 
tombs. 

The unique purler shown here is n smalt masterpiece of this 
kind of domestic statuary, which rarely exhibits such a high 
degree of elaboration. Ke js advancing with an attentive air 
and eves, on the look nut, carrying a basr-ba&ket and a painted 
chest. He is one ol a large collection of model wooden figu- 
rines grouped around the siacue of the chief of Upper Egypt, 
Xiankh-pcpi, called Hepi the hlaek, m Lhe pit belonging to 
otic of the rooms of Ins tomb ar Mcir, These delightful model 
figurines represent the whole household of the tomb owner, 
including brewers,, dough - kneaders, bakery, cooks, potters, 
farmers, sailors’ and musicians (on view in room ^2 on the 
upper floor]. 

Hikiitw-jfihy: f.\f fV. p , 2S7: BorfhituiK SutiwH ami vur.nc.riyv ■; cVt . . 
I r f,. ?.'7, pi. Si: Bia cktnsn, Tim Ffrwi& Tombs of Meir l , i.omitjt; 
?SJf4, p. J4, 'I'lTvdjer. ,Vl.j?rrfW SIi r f). i 42. 
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weight vgn-ldjr 6.i 5 gi., ' u-L-yLiJ Lnii ) : 52 y, r. 

Hi-craltonpfilis, disc^vcre-Ll by Quibell m 1897—9-8 
Old Killgdosin 6 ,r dynasty,, c. 255 1> 15.{.. 

This magnificent falcon’s Jit a d in In eaten gold «-hs found: in the 
temple at Hierakonpoli.s. ft belonged to n bronze s^entLse -ul the 
falcon Horns, patron deity of this city, which was the pixdy- 
nasric capital of Upper ligypt. 

I -ike other ancient votive objects (see nos. S, 14, and b,V|, the 
statue of the falcon was buried during the restoration o! the 
imiph 1 in New Kingdom times. It was discovered m n pit care- 
fi.iJ.ly lined, with biichs set into the floor of the reconstructed 
temple's central chapel, It was certainly the cult statue of the 
ancient temple, which whs replaced during the New Kingdom. 
In its cachetic, the statue was set up on a base with a royal 
statuette placed under its protection. The base was. supported 
by a hollow metal post fitted, m .] vase and insetted into the 
center (if a tall day support. 

The body of the falcon was formed ol plaques of beaten 
cop]H:r probably attached to a wooden body which has disap- 
peared. The completely preserved head was connected to the 
body by means of gold and bronze hails. Rounded ami 
polished ends of an obsidian rod form the eyes, crossing c2cnr 
from one .side of the lie. id over to the other. 1 be eyelids and 
the lleshy area above the curved beak are hammered in relief, 
the details around die beak riself delicately worked with a 
chisel. 

A ttracus is fixed to the diadem, which supports two tall open 
work feathers, attached with bronze tenons. It is very likely 
that this headdress was only added during Dynnstv 18. as was 
the royal statuette placed in front of the deity. The si vie and 
technique of the falcon itself, however, relate to Dynasty 6 
(see Pc pi 1. no. 6b;. 

Bibliography: /'.VJ V. pp. J S h 2 — 95 : Q wi tf- 1 G rt-L-n, i hertikonpnlli J, 
pis. 4 i-4.i anti p. ? ?; Mifrifkonpviis 11. p. 27; Qinbflt, Afchith 
Ohfvctf fCC. 1 ,- PP- J 1 » 1 (t and p}. 6-4: Vcniier; liijaux et Off&reritn 
(CC)^ f>{>. 2-i.i 55, Uii. > 8 - 6 U th Ri)ssier-hiih!t.r, in: .VI I >4 1 K 34, 
J ^7 s;, pp. i J “ jy- ,i-l Ldtun-KrnHES, rrr.- Gtittingar .Vl/fcciif re 42, 
J9hi. pp. ,' T J Ji- f 'ivr^i^hi'rrr, ?r6. 3 ! . Cf. /. Weirtslaiii, in: Joftmul of 
ihf Amt:r ican Rexparcb in l.gypt 9, 19/1 — 72, top. i33'—3S 
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I lead of a falcon 

Cold and obsidian 
H. 37..S cm; IS". 7 .5 uni; 
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67 Ground floor, gallery 26 

King Nebbcpctrc Mentuhotep II 

I '.;i i n red s,i n tlsronc J I • 5 6 1 9 t 

H. I5N cm; W. 47 cm: L. 101 cm 

Thrills, funerary :empJe of .Mentiihutep It Dfii cl- Balm rj. 

Discovered hv t .irrer, 1 90S) 

Middle Kingdom, 1 l' r dvnarfv, il i i^cl oJ MenUilKUep Jt. 2061—20)11 

he 

The tali of the Old Kingdom came about towards the end of 
the almost h und red-year reign of Pepi 11 when political ds-up 
lion and famine were troubling, the capital and Upper F.gypt. 
Ihe central government at Memphis having gradually lost 
control oi the more distant provinces.;, energetic local gover- 
nors final Lv took over control as <| nasi -in dependent fillets. 
Alter a lew decades of uncertainty,, two parallel dominant 
powers succeeded Ln imposing; their authority on the divided 
country. ]r the north a family of Heracleopolis held the Delta, 
the Memphite region including the former royal residence, and 
the Middle Egyptian nomes, maintaining there rhe artistic tra- 
ditions u r roe end ot the 6 ! dynasty. In the south. Upper ligypr 
was controlled by a Theban family using rhe mi tries Anted and 
Meniuliotep under whose rule a provincial an style was 
evolved, popular in ch a racier and liberated from the strici 
com e i mom ol rhe capital. 

The two rival kingdoms co exiued for about a century m a 
permanent state of mutual hostility, each pre tending to hege- 
mony over the whole country'. Finally, around 2025 H-C... the 
Theban armies were victorious over their northern neighbours 
under the energetic Leadership of Mentuluitep II- In Lier Lradi 
tior., this king wss revered as another Meres, the second 
unifier of the Two Lands. During his .5 I -year reign Thebes 
became a citv of finsi importance next co Memphis anti llelm- 
fiolis. It was not only an artistic and political center but also 
emerged as a powerful religious capital with the rise of the 
pnd Amon, whose importance was continually on rite increase, 
k was at Thebes that Mcnnihoicp built his t intern ry monu- 
ment, in accordance with die Lhehan tradition, on the west 
bank deep in a desert valley, Et consists ■:>( an elevated terrace, 
preceded by a portico and surmounted by a massive construc- 
tion surrounded by a colonnade, which brings to mind the pri- 
maeval hillock, behind this monument was the funerary tem- 
ple proper which was linked to the tomb cut into rhe moun- 
tain, by a long passageway. 

Tlic statue of Meiituhytep had been ritually honed in .i 
chamber situated under the terrace mid which seems to have 
been the king’s original tomb, before it was transformed into a 
cenotaph. The entrance rn th:s chamber opened oil to the first 
court of Mem LLJiLJtcp's. funerary monument-. ]Le statue was 
discovered accidentally one day when Carter’s horse, tram- 
pling on the floor slab which covered the entrance lo the 
chamber, caused il to give way, and horse and rider k: I into 
the tomb. To this day the tomb is called ’Bub el Hosan" l the 
tomb of the horse, ort account of this accident. 

The statue had been wrapped in a linen cloth and seems to 
have been painted hlack ujsi before it was buried. It represents 
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Memuborep seated, wearing the red crown and enveloped in 
the white jubilee mantel which hardy reaches to the kind’s 
knees. Has black skm and Ins beard curved at the end like the 
beards of the gods, as well as the position of hts arms crossed 
on Ins diusL. place hint in relation to die god Osiris with 
whom rite king was identified after his death. The strong race, 
heavy mo nth and broad nose, arc evidence of the provincial 
style, charactered in particular by the thick legs and massive 
fecr. The strength which radiates from the whole sea cue 
emphasises the force, stability and dignity attached to tins 
powerful monarch. 

Bibliography: P.V1 !!, r.'p, 332-83} H. Curler, r?rr Ai'AE 2. !90J t 
pp. 20 i -205, i'.Tj. l, 2; E. Thotrrm, The Royal NarupoSeis of 
Thebes, Prime, 'ox 1966, p. 1 7ff.: Lee hint, Ler P burnous i. frg. 204 \ 
Witdung, ScsvFtrii mid Amemxfthet. fig. j9. for the ttniph‘ t sn- D. Ar- 
jmUi. lifer Ternpei dee Konigs \itnmhotep votr Diiir-ehBiihdri, Ar* 
ehiiuSoyiithe VcrOffentlkhungert -S" , \Iaiitt 19 74. 


68-69 

Sarcophagi of Kawir and Asha it 

W ithin the precinct of Menmhotep's funerary Temple at Deir 
el Bah art, six tombs belonging to daughters and royal wives 
were prepared during ait early j>ba.se of a he building'^ y in- 
struct ion. Originally associated with supers rructural chapels, 
these tombs were later concealed by enlarge merits nf the origi- 
nal temple. Here successive excavators were able, despke thc-'t 
bv ancient robbers, to discover remains of ihe funerary equip- 
ment, especially the sarcophagi of the princesses, all ol whom 
vvl:tu priestesses nl 1 lathor. This Title associates them with ,i 
cbapcl ol the same goddess cut into the mountain a short dis- 
tance away, and explains the presence of die ir tombs within 
Men c u hotep’s en closu re . 

Kach sarcophagus was composed of six slabs held in place by 
metal braces which passed through holes perforated at die 
corners of each slab. The box thus formed served as an eternal 
resting-place. 

I he sarcophagi ol the two royal wives Kawir and Ashait are 
among the most noteworthy examples of ilie art of bas-relief 
sculpture at a provincial court during Dynasty I I. The decora- 
tive semes, carefully carved in sunk relief, remind js of similar 
speeimens found m Old Kingdom must, aba s. But added to the 
inherent subtlety arid finesse of tile Memphite artists, we find 
a new provincial Theban element which bJ ends the more tradi- 
tional vigor with a naive simplicity. The result is an original 
compos it loo liberated trom the cons trail ns of register division. 

I I makes its own conrrihution to rbe genre ot scenes of daily 
life, and, by means at its own proportional canon, helps to 
engender a new ideal of beauty at this period. 


68 Upper fluui, Ji:ilL -4 Si 

Sarcophagus of Kavvit (details) 

I. imcsttme It 47.i4 - 

H. 119 cm- L. 161 cm; W r . I IV c:si 

Tltclics. Dcu d-Eiahan, renip'e of Moaruhotep Jf - KVbllepeEre 
txcaviTi-nns of rhe Kcypnan Kxplmarion 3-niid, 19a 1 1907 

Middle Kingdom, I l : ‘ dynasrv; bcgirnnm of rhe ivign or Mcnmhotep 

II. e. 21)50 H.C- 

Thc cycle of representations in sunk relief around the sarcoph- 
agus or Kawir serves to perpetuate the acti vines of a princess 
of the palace, On. the side to which the mummy’s head would 
have runted appears a palace facade rapped with a caverrn 
cornice. The central doors arc decorated with Udjat eyes 
winch permit red the deceased to view her surroundings. What 
she hoped to see was 1 hu coutinuatiori ol Hot life in the 
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hereafter actually displayed on shlbs of limestone. In the repre- 
sentation of her toilet, for example, Kawir is seated on a high- 
backed armchair, mirror in hand, adorned with simple but ele- 
gant jewellery. Her body is sheathed in a close- fitting robe and 
she sips with a grateful gesture from the mi Ik altered by an 
attendant who says H For your Ka, O mistress 1 ’, behind Kawir 
is another servant who with dainty lingers lovingly arranges 
the locks of her lady's wig. 

The milk jn the scene nuisl likely came from die LOW at the 
lull, whose calf remains bound to iter foreleg. A tear flows 
from the cow’s eye as it is milked, a touching derail from an 
age which believed that the cow suffered pain in losing milk 
destined for her calf. 

On the other side a, servant holding a feathered fan offers her 
mistress an unguent vessel. Kawir gracefully sniffs at the hon- 


Mb 


quet of a lotus blossom while wearing a round, finely curled 
wig and a long robe with two ribbed shoulder straps. A finely 
plaited shawl covers her shoulders and she wears necklaces, 
bracelets and anklets. Behind the no less carefully carved serv- 
ant figure we see Kawii’s jewellery arranged nexL to an 
unguent jar near a chest which apparently held all of the 
articles shown. 

The bodies are elongated, the musculature visible but 
restrained, die facial features coarse but nevertheless enticing. 
From these clear and reserved representations wc thus gain nn 
impression of the ideal of feminine beauty tn Thebes in the age 
of a belligerent monarch who was soon to reunite the Two 
Lands. 

Hibliogrdpby: PA? if, p. U. i; t- \Sm-tlle.. Tf>e A A Dynasty Triple ,n' 
jfJrrrr el-Finbari 1 , London 19 07, pp. 4, L i 4*-), .Vo —T+i, pU- 19-2-0, 







^,9 Upper floor, hall 4-1? 

Sarcophagus of Ash ait (details] 

Painted limestone H 'l'-*' ■' 

H. 47 cm: 1 . TTfl cj l); 97 cm 

Theks, [hir cl Bahaii, remplc of MetindiOtep [I - NUkpcrrc 
Fxcavariems nt the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 192ft 
Middle Kingdom, 1 l lh dynasty, beginning of the 

reign of McTiTuktJtcp 1], V- 2050 li.C. 


Upon discoverey ot The tomb of Ash ait, the interior wooden 
coffin fitifc] contained the deceased's muininy. The body w is 
ih at of a fairly short, slightly plump woman of about Ewenty- 
rwo years of age. Both coffin and mummy had already been 
violated and left upon the large limestone sarcophagus. 

The interior decoration of the sarcophagus is painted in vivid 
colors and reproduces scenes of palace life nearly identical to 








I 

■ "■ 

those carved in sunk relief on the exterior. Despite rather 
coarse features and trout figure. As hair still conveys a ^i-raiti 
charm. She sniffs a Jottis blossom, symbol of life,. while an 
attendant fans her, A servant presents a choice duck from 
among the victuals piled high behind him. 

Fi.Erch.er to the rights below Lite seem,: of the inspection of a 
livestock procession, a delightful composition portrays the 


hustling activity at a granary. In a columned hall, with lotus- 
shaped capitals, two servant* mount the sraLrs leading, to siIejs, 
four at a time, under the watchful ga/.c of both rhe adminisrra- 
tor seated at right and an attentive recording scribe. Here they 
will proceed to empty their containers tit grain. 

Bibliography: t'M !S, p. ) I .H; H, Wintock. ExtauAlmns $ ( r/'It.-.o 

hun. New York ) L .!42, p. i7, ph 6-10. 
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The Theban genera] Ail ref 


Ground iloor, nailery If’ 


Piii tired saitdsronc JE 393 s S Jhejd) 

H , 5 IS UJ i fE 9 1 1 6 9 (torso) 

I'hifh^s, Asicissih fuR^r-n'y <; Ism p^ 1 1 fil [he tMirih of An^l 
Bzeiwarions nr r-ic Cjtoinan Archaeological histituic, l y-f-i.i — 64 
Middle Kingdom, 1 . 1 . " dynasty, jcigj) <jf \kjmdiofep El, e, 2050 B.G 

Private stprunry from the rcigr. of Mentuhotep at Thebes ls 
aitesLed by a murt: handful of warn pies, of which At: tt‘f s ''Tir- 
in' is ,n pond representative. The piece thoroughly imitates con 
temporary royal sculpture m si vie, proportions, attitude r <1 
evert costume. The realistic style compares wdl wi l h Lbat of 
Mentuhotep IT's portraits ;aee, for example no. 67], dearly 
exuding a seise of power. The torso is massive and sou at; the 
general expression suggests a vigor devoid of any aesthetic 
idealism- The rather bland face is composed or narrow eyes* 
horizontal cycb rows, straight nose and a thick, almost brutal 
mouth. The short curled wig likewise derives from royal 
examples such as those often found m has cditi's. Even the 
short, pleated kilt with central rub Ini lows ,in essentially royal 
form, Antci once rested on a cubical seat which, along with 
legs, has long since broker: a wav. 

Anttf served as chancellor and overseer ot Hls MajestGs 
troops. His large tomb, cur into die limestone bedrock jn sif;- 
mhvanrly dose proximity to Mentubotep’s own funerary 
temple), irs massive pillared facade, and original painted wa i 
scene* ^ U point to Anted" 1 s privileged position at court towards 
the beginning of the retgu. 

Bibliography: D. AntM*}. Satgaat, m: Ml) Aik Hi, p. ftp, 

pi. JS, Gutter Pb&rMinen, nv. Mi Wilditug, SeiQftris md An len&ti- 
hil. fig. i'i'V. 




71 (.j round floor, sr.ai I iri 

Sarcophagus of Dagi (detail) 

Pair.DCii I Milestone JE 25 j2£ 

H. 310 cm- L. 2ME cm- W. E 17 cm. = CG 28024 

Ibriics, tomb of l Jap] at Et-vir cl-]Jaliari 

Middle Kingdom, 1 i ,|j dynasty, middle of the minn of .Menrahurep 11, 
e, im K.C. 

Middle Kingdom private sarcophagi and coffins show a 
variety' of forms and sizes. Depending on i he social Mams o! 
their owner or the " style" of a particular necropolis, they 
COldd range trom a simple mask til xtueLiical l:1-s j1 1 1 to enor- 
mous buses of cedar wood imported from Syria* and even to 
gigantic coffins of limestone. 

Intended essentially to protect the mummy and insure the 
deccused’s eternal life in the hereafter, the sarcophagus, or 
exterior case* served as a dwelling place. The coffin, on the 
other hand, often formed in the image of the deceased or the 
living* could take the place of the mummy which it enclosed, if 
for any reason the latter should he destroyed. 

In this search for protection, eyes* doors* friezes of objects 
needed in the afterlife and funerary (ex(s all began to enliven 
die walls of these eternal dwelling-places. 

The present sarcophagus i 31 use rates a Theban type. The exteri- 
or design DJt the body IS restrained, containing only one hand 


oi carved hieroglyphs. The text reproduces nr. offering for- 
mula addressed to the gods Osiris on one side and Annins on 
the other. On the side to which the mummy was turned* a 
carved pair of eyes allowed the deceased to peer outside. Cor- 
responding to rhe eyes* a painted represen ration of a false 
door appears on the exterior, so that the spirit of rhe deceased 
ci in If I ev if at wilt, Above on the interior wails, a band of col- 
ored hieroglyphs repeats the offering formula. On both one 
tong side (dlustrured) and one short side* the middle frieze 
depicts objects of everyday use: sandals, bows and quivers, 
vessels, bracelets, collars, linen, etc. The rest of tIil: wall and 
even the bottom or the coffin are Inscribed with the 4 Coffin 
1 exts." Llitse arc spells and formulae deriving in part from 
the older Pyramid Texts - originally reserved for royalty - 
bin now enriched with new texts resulting from popular 
beliefs, 

Taken together, the number of these fairly heterogeneous 
texts, arranged in haphazard order, excluded 1200. Through 
the magic of writing, they prevented nr resolved the difficulties 
facuig the deceased til the afterlife, assuring him pleasurable 
moments and beneficent metamorphoses, 

BibtiOKnphy: PM, !, ], p. II?: i 1 ..mru , I $$ ^dreupbages unlerieurs 

fin NuhvfI Empire (CG) f f pp. Sft ft Jr fi.O. Panikner, The Ancient 
Egyptian Coffin Texts. Warminster 1973 SO, Spoils 12-1 7, fi.l-74, 
1?*$ r IH’.i, ' 1 3. Cf. aho: G. jequier, Hnei d'Oh jet's ties Sarcotrbages 
dn Mtiyen T.mptre, Mii-AO 47, 7 92? . 
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72 Nubian archers 

Painted \\i hi d | K ji^y 

H. 5.5 on: W. 2.5 chi; I.. 190.2 cm CG 2 7“ 

?’> Egyptian pikeinen 

l J nnn^l wood 

H, 59 at-: W. 6 2 cm; L 1 69,15 cm 

A'.'JUiU. tttmh (if Mr^chti, discoverr-if irt 159-1 
Middle Kingdom. IP dvrrasrr, .iIhuit 2000 M.t 

The use ot wooden mode: figures retains 'i* popularity \cr\ 
eEibot ate groups are surnortmes reproduced depicting ;m entire 
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princely household with its demons, workshops and even its 
mi lit Ary person net . Fur example, there exist already at the end 
of cite Old Kingdom in. the mural decoration ul u:Ttnm tombs, 
representations of soldier* besieging fortresses and ihis 
becomes a frtLjuent theme during the First Intermediate Period 
ami the Middle Kingdom. It is well known that during the 
period of disorders, the independent name chiefs gave military 
training in their young men and recruited auxiliaries from 
abroad tor their armies. 1 bus, the prince of Assim was accom- 
panied m his tomb by wooden soldiers reproducing in the 
round companies of archers and pi Lemon, elsewhere depicted 
on the walls of the rombs. 

On the left are 40 Nubian archers grouped together on, the 
same jm'lJcki.i!, advancing m rows of four, holding in one hand 
lhtir bows and in the other bunches of arrows, Their red kilts 


with green design?,, the white lines of the headbands holding 
their hair, the necklaces and above all the whites of die eyes 
give Lite to the black bodies of the archers which the sculptor 
has executed with great realism, varying the stature and die 
facial expression of the different soldiers, 

The pikemen are natives of the nomc, They march together 
with a disciplined .step, carrying a shield covered with an 
animal skin m the left band and in the nght bolding a lance 
vertically in front of them. Here again, monotony is avoided 
by the inclusion of varying individual traits. 

fiibuutfTuphyi ! M ! \ . p, 265; Rarchurdt, Stiiitten mid SUfiitcitan XX.'.I 
i', f>p 164-6$. pis. iS—S6; C. Posener/S. Sattvamwf. V&yotte, Or<- 
tionnsiTt' dc ler dititis^tion vpyptiminn, p 22. figs, skc r>, 2u ,md p. 21 
Af. &kiak t :u: hhfijt i^s Cnmai hdddt Monkhtar l, Garni I '.'.V -T, 
ftp- 87 — 97, pis. 1-iV. 
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74-78 

Meketre’s Models 

Painted wood 


Upper fkiur, renm 27 


741 Offering bearer 

H. 123 cm; W. 17 L-m: L. (base) 47 cm |p 4 6 "25 

75) Fishing with nets 

H. 31.5 cm; E.. 90 err.; W, f 52 cj31 46715 

76) Counting the cattle 

H. 55.5 cm; \T. 72 cm; L, 17.3 cm 46724 

77 } Weavers’ workshop 

H. 25 cm; W. 43 cm; L. 93 cm 46723 

78) Carpentry 

H. 26 cm; W. 52 cm; L 66 cm 46 T 22 


Thebes, tomb of Mci.cc Ire i;nn. ISO;, KxcavatiMs of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York, 1919 1920 
Middle Kingdom, 1 1 1 * dynasty, about 2000 B.C. 

An extraordinary group erf 7 5 models in wood peopled chan- 
cellor \ieketre r 5 serdab out into the cl iff*, of the so-called 
Valley ot Seankhkare Mentuhotep, south of Deir el -Hah ark 
Equally divided between tlic Metropolitan Museum, of Art in 
New York and our Museum, these models depict with aston- 
ishing precision the entire household ot Meketre, his gardens, 
workshops and sro rehouses, life on his domains and even his 
fleet ol ships. It is a real miniature world which has preserved 
for u$ the fascinating spectacle of a whole community in 
action. 

The offering hearer (no. 74) is in fact a personification ol one 
o! the dead man's domains. such as they are frequently repre- 
sented in procession on the walls of mast abas during the Old 
Kingdom. She walks along carrying on her head a basket con- 
taining tour stoppered wine jars, and ir. her hand holds a live 
duck by its wings. Her tall stature, the beauty of her tight-fit- 
ting robe, decorated with a net of van -coloured beads sr.d 
supported by straps, together with her jewels and her long wig 
give her an air which distinguishes her from the ordinary run 
of offering bearers, usually of much rougher workmanship. 
Meketre's fishermen ,no. 75) divided into twn groups are 
busily at work on their two papyrus bn rks manipulated by 
squatting oarsmen. They arc about to pull in the net stretched 
between the two boars. The net, with wooden floaters 
attached ail around the rim, is full of fish and two of the far- 
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gesr have already been hauled up on to one of the barks. Tiie 
pleasure boats m back of the fishermen’s barks transport the 
ntasrer alone, or accompanied bv his sun, ciom toriabh 
installed 3ii l he cabins. 

The cot' nrin^ of the cattle (no. 7 b) is a s-izt! nc ot striking 
realism. In Lite courtyard oi a country house, the farmers Large 
forward their troops of piebald cattle while rhe chief herds- 
man bnvvH before [lie master ot the house. The tatter is stated 
under a portico upheld bv font Ion form columns, with a is son 
and foot scribes who count rhe number ot beasts. Guards 
armed with sricks silently survey die scene ready ro apply rite 
bastmado if rhe rally of beasts is not correct, 
in the weavers' starters,- two horizontal looms arc activated 
by weavers squatting on rhe floor, while a number of girls 
spinning thread keep them company (no, 77(, As for the car- 
penters who occupy a well -equipped workshop, they are busy 


on woodworking of various kinds. One of rhe workmen, is 
using ^ long saw to cm planks trom a beam attached vertically 
to a pole. Orhcrs working with adzes,, finish a board which yet 
another group is polishing. Finally a workman using a mallet 
and chisel cuts out the mortice holes, indispensable to the final 
assemblage of the planks. At the farther corner of rhe work- 
ids op a number of men crouching around a fire, re forge the 
metal blades ot rbcit tools. The tools held in reserve were care- 
fully guarded in the big chest m which were found a stock of 
axes, aJ^.es, reserve blades, chisels, drills and *aws [no. Si. 

liihlfogriiphy: P.’d I, 1, [>f> 360—6 J ; H. i-.. 3H' inlock. Mui/eif of Doily 
Lift in Ancient Egypt, Publications of Metropolis:™ Museum of 
Art, l-'.gvptian Expedition Will, Cambridge Mass. ]9if. mvcleli C. 
H, L K, V and V; f. H. Bri'iiStcd ft-, i-.gvpticm He want Statues, 
pp.9 10, SI, 54. 64. 78: pit- 6 (bp, 46 tab 4$ i‘6j; ** 68; T:. r - 

rfimir, Si'iOSttis nun Arnetjetnb^i, pp. 110—10. 



79 Ground floor. gaJJery 21 

Funerary stela of Amenemhat 

Paiuied Limestone 3t 45626 

H. 50 cm: W, 50 cm 

Thtb?:, Assassif. Tomb FA. Excavations of the Metropolitan Museum 

of Art, New York. Lil L915-'iii 

Middle Kingdom, 1 l lh dynasty. about 2 DGu S.C. 

ThLs rccranynlar stela is notable for the fresh ness of its colours 
and the originality of its composition. Instead of the tradition- 
,iJ scene of the funerary repast, we see bete the two spouses 
sitting on a bench fsce to face holding their son between them 
in an embrace, while their daughter-in-law stands respectfully 
on the farther side of the ottering table. 

Father and son, their legs crossing each other,, are holding 
each other by the hand and around the shoulder while the 


mother embraces her son with both arms. The two men, their 
skin painted a reddish-brown; wear short kilts, necklaces, 
bracelets and short, rounded wigs. The father likewise sports a 
short beard. The women, light-sktnned, are sheared in strait- 
falling robes supported, by a single strap, They wear Jong tri- 
partite wigs, necklaces, bracelets and anklets. 

Under the i>ench is placed a basket from which the handle of a 
mirror emerges; two loaves of bread are stowed away under- 
neath die offering table, itself piled high with vegetables and 
Cuts of meat. 

The line of hieroglyphic inscription in sunken relief is an 
invocation for food offerings in favour of Amenemhat and his 
wire lyi. The son and daughter-in-law are accompanied by 
their names: Antef and Hapy respectively. 

Bibliography: FM 1. 2 r p. 61 5; A. Lansing, iir; B MM, 4, ,Mjy 1917, 
p- i i.. fig, 9; PontncrfSctuneroniYaynne, Dictionnatre de la cittiljiatiQfi 
egyptietme, p- 2d; Getter Pharaontn, no. 3 7. 






KO Upper ll<"ior h room .14 

Female figurine 

Blue faience jK 4771 Q 

H. L.3 cm; W. 5 cm 

Thebes. rorab of NYferhutcp ;'m>, .VJf.il 1 At Dcir d-Bahaii 
Kxcavatinns of the Metropolitan _V3 li lijjj of Arc, 

New York, 1922-2? 

Middle kingdom, 11 1,1 dynasty. emJ Of the reip" 
of Menmhntep 11, c. 2010 fi.C 

The corpus of smaller objects deposited in Middle Kingdom 
private romhs included seductive; female figurines cu hired bril- 
liant blue, lacking feet and completely naked. Their only orna- 
ment consisted of tattoos, iewellerv, And gird.es of shells 
strung together. Such figurines combine the qualities of the 
puppet, the seductive itt ruction of the tattooed naked dancer, 
tin; pelvis of fertility goddesses venerated since the prehistoric 
age, and finally the blur color symbolic of eternal resurrect inti 
:md renewal. Tims they apparently hi I til led the feminine role 
of entertaining and regenerating the tomb-owner, ar.d Are 
often called “concubines of the deceased. 11 However, such 
figurines have also turned up in young giris J tombs, a fact 
which throws some doubt oil rbc above explanation. 

Was it co prevent their flight. LhaL these statuettes were 


deprived ol their legs, or is ilus simply a reflection of the most 
ancient female representations ir. which limbs are rarrlv tulh 
an hula led. 5 Whatever tile answer may he, our figurine has lost 
Iter arms as well, this time owing to an unfortunate fracture. 

liihliographw f’M 1, Up, i Oil ^ H. Vi' u flock, tveuiypyey iU He. it \J.- 
Babtiri, p, 71 &ui pi 33: Nil ft? t Hi? Sci-ilrl:.-, no. n,V Cf. JU«: Hi 

rovhvL jVufdei. uurf. bn 13 IF A l_> 53, 1953. pp- 7 47. 


N l Upper floor, room 34 

Paddle doll 

Fainted wood, Nile mud JT SiS. n- 4 

Jrl. 23 cm; W. 5. S cm 

I He bes, private tomb in the Assassit ftio. S'ldi 
Excavations of the Metropolitan Muhlluh of Art. 

New York, 1923-30^ 

Middle Kingdom, 1 E* dynasty, reign of a Mennihotep. 
e. 2050-1991 B.C. 

I Eyre is A wooden version of the female figurine intended to 
rejuvenate the deceased. In this case the accent is upon rhe 
playful aspect. One ts almost tempted to explain it as a rattle 




hi the lunri of a puppet whose snmm.inlv treated figure serves 
as Km die and whose abundant wig, formed i>f c-h.ip-fets of 
unbaked mud heads, w.i> to he shaken. Otic must a] so take 
into account, however. the female private parts explicitly 
panned both beneath the robe of rh i s tattooed figurine and on 
the naked breast, which also displays a bead necklace. I best- 
elenaei is clearly indicate the desire for a female presence in rh c 
tomb without which the deceased, equipped as he was with all 
maimer o! loud offer ii j::-,, would have remained tillable to 
regenerate his reproductive abilities. 

rfibJiO'f.'w/j/’y: II. Wfalnck. l\xcai}Jtions .n !)> ;'/■ p. 203 , 

pL 38i Cur&f'fi.'Miii tfoS.i i. C.f alsac P. J-l j.'-jj u*t\ i it: fffr'AO *2, 19S3, 
pp. J 01 ■ 102. 

82 83 tipper floor, half 44 

Hippopotami 

82 Standing hippopotamus 

nine faience |l‘. 2-1365 

H. 1 1,5 cm; i - 2 IT cm 

83 Recum be nr hippopotamus 

Or eeii faience Jh 2 1 5 5 ti 

hr. 7 cm; 3 I >i i ri i 

I hebes, eycavaTion.s o; XlarietTC ir l)-.i AlniTN^gsu 1.860—63 
Middle Kinjiilixa u- -S l - r. h j i j.h; I Ln term cel incc Period, 1 1 1,1 to 1 V 
tics, e. 2lWiJ IfisfHi.f 

livery great collection of Lgtpiian a iniquities includes at least 
one blue or green faience hippopotamus shown standing, lying 
peacefully, (ir even hitting with 1 growling, Wi Je open mouth. 
Known in Egypt vnee prehistoric times, the hippo was feared 
for .its enormous ->ire and voracity. its plump form, however. 


82 


also Jed to an association wkh fertility,, su-.h Hint the female 
hippo was eventually venerated as a goddess named Taweret 
iTaueris) the Great. 

Very early oil the hippo figure was sctil pted in the round, 
either carved in stone or formed into a vase wi rh rounded 
belly. it oecurs i ei the Ihnnite period as a votive figurine depos- 
ited in the court of the earliest sanctuaries. 

A favorite theme found on. Old Kingdom mastaba walls i,s Hte 
hippopotamus hour, an ancient ritual originally performed by 
the king him&df. The hunt served to demonstrate the struggle 
against this most powerful animal of the marshlands. 

In rh;- Middle Kingdom the hippopotamus becomes a subject 
tor a charming Lutlc faience sculpture, a miniature version of 
ihe great beast, as him: as the water which surrounded it and 
adorned with the aquatic plants among winch it bathed: pn 
manly lotus flowers, symbols of iff and rebirth, ihe blllC 
color was also chosen tor concubine and dancer figurines .vui: 
no, S i M deposited along with -he hippo statuettes in tombs as 
representatives of the feminine clement through which ihr: 
deceased hoped to be rejuvenated. 

The hippo also appears once as the rather enigmatic subject of" 
a dispute described m a New Kingdom literary papyrus Apo- 
phis. king of the Hyksos and occupant of Avaris in the Delta, 
complains to ’die Gppei Egyptian king, Sekener.ru, of ihe 
unbearable din which the hippopotami case of Thebes are 
oinking. Sekeuenre seems moirLerilanlv eoiHuscal and can think 
of no suitable rculy. The story’s conclusion is lost, bui vie 
know ill Lit the Durban king eventually deft:;iT<sd and thi i r 
ousted the Ilyksos from Egypt, Leiuajiy enigmatically j, the 
faience hippos disappear front the funerary repertoire with the 
close of the .Seventeenth DvnastV, 

Hihliftgv&phy. VT J, ?, p, (tfiS; fcfirwr, tn; J.,v i-! oinf liV L’Lxyptc 
Apiietittie ii , liSjJf, pp- 210—51, no. 2 und 1, pp. 29-33, 
H. ’Vi'. AfriuLT, Agyplitihts Kimsty Foir kfurl J 971?, rm.Sfi. Gf. alsa: 
}.D. Co offer, in: Tbc Brooklyn Museum Bulls tin J 2, I y.ii). 
pp. 5— 13; A Aiifrvrc. in: ligyptc ef Prov/ncc, Muscc Cshei. :\v;gnan 
19S6. pp. 64- ed. 
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Ground floor, ga]]ecy 21 


SlcH of Nit-Ptah and his family 


Fainted Eimesmne JE 4562^ 

H, 23 cirs: W, 31 cm 

Thebes,; Assassif, Tomb R. 6 - Excavations Of the Metropolitan 

.Museum of Art, New York in L915-16 

Middle Kingdom, 12 4 or lT h dynasty. about 1 7S0 B.C. 


Thi s stela, naive and conventional bur attractive because of its 
brilliant colours, was found like that of Amencmbat ; no. 79-] 
iti the Assassil, in one of tho early tombs which were later coh- 
ered up or destroyed by the causeways belonging ro the 18 :l ' 
dynasty temples at Deir el-Baban and by rbe valley temple of 
Hatshepsut. 

Tour persons, rhree of whom are advancing while the fourth is 
Simply standing, follow each other in the usual attitudes, The 
contrast in skirt colour between the men and the women, 
which accords with artistic conventions originating already in 
the Old Kingdom, breaks the monotony of the procession. 

In front is the head ot the family, Nit-Pcah, holding a cane and 
a stick. He wears a round wig and a beard, a kil: with a 
s rarefied front panel, a wide bead collar and bracelets, lie is 
followed by ins wife (?) Sena, daughter of Tai, who sniffs a 
blue lotus flower and in her other hand holds a dud- Ider very 
attractive tone, held up by two straps, is covered vvirh a ne: of 
multicoloured beads. She wears a long tripartite wig and the 
usual feminine ornaments: necklace, bracelets and anklets- 
Her son Anted, behind her, differs from Ills lather in wearing a 
longer wig. The daughter Deck at the end of the line, nesem- 


S4 Upper flour, halt 4£ 

Hedgehog 

Elite faience j£ 30742 

H. . 5.5 rm; I_. 7 cm; W. 4,8 cm 

Thebes, Gourn*; acquired in 1833 

Middle Kingdom, ] ] |r - Dynasty, c. 2003 B.C. 

Representations of hedgehogs occur at all periods in Egyptian 
H--rt, In the Old Kingdom, they arc otter, found on the prows of 
ships, or m desert scenes, leaving their burrows to catch i 
grasshopper. Delightful little vases and laience statuettes m the 
form of hedgehogs arc also quite common. This briglit blue 
Statuette is highlighted by dark spots along its back, while its 
leer rest firmly on an oblong base. Its liiile pointed nose and 
Stubby legs arc naturaliscically rendered, while a more schem- 
atic system of incised grid lines delineates the spine. The 
hedgehog’s presence in the tnmb with the deceased certainly 
bore a magical, protective significance. Hedgehog fat or oil 
was also reputed to cure baldness, 

Bibliography: V. v. Droste iu Hiihhoff, i>t?r Igel im alter. Agypttti, 
l-iiid&heirmr Agyptotagische Reitnige 11, Hiwttihfrm 1980, no. 101, 
P- 135 2nd pi, J 1. C/. also: E. Riefstphl, Ancient Egyptian Glass and 
Glaze s in the Brooklyn Museum, no. 9- 




bles her mother in ill respects except that her drcs& is of a sin- 
gle colour. 

The dedicatory inscription engraved above this little family 
group places them under the protccrion of Ptah-5oJcar in order 
chat he may provide their ffjs with food offerings- 

Bibiiograpky PM J, 1 1 p. (il S; Nofret - Die Schone, no. 19. 


Oo Ground floor, gilic-ir Z1 

Pillar of Sc&ostris I 

Limestone IE 36&Q9 

H, 4.34 cm; W. 35 err. 

Kartiak. temple of Amon-Re. Excavations of the 
Egyptian Antiquities Service. 19IJ] 

Middle Kingdom* 12 ,h ciyrasti', reign of Sesosrris. [* 1 S“1 — 1 929 B.C. 

in rhe year 1991 B.C. Amenemhat 1 founded the 12^ dynasty 
and after a reign of thirty years fell victim to a conspiracy. His 
son Sesostris I, however, during a long reign of 44 years suc- 
ceeded In stabilizing the authority of the monarchy. By his 
campaigns against Nubia, against the Libyans on the confines 
of the Oases in the western desert and along the shoreline, and 
even against rhe Bedouin of southern Palestine, he extended 
Egyptian domination beyond the natural frontiers of the 
country. 

Throughout Egypt, the existing temples were refurbished and 
new ones constructed. Ir wan also during the reign of this King 
that the first known monolithic obelisk was erected at Helio- 
polis in honour of the solar god Ite, 

With the beginning of the 12® dynasty and the rdgn of Scsos- 
tris 1, the art of sculpture in low relief attained a precision, 
purity and deli tact' whose perfection was rarely equalled in 
Eater times. Among other master pieces of this reign, such as 
the reliefs from the temple of Koptos, or those of the White 
Chapel at Karnak, here is a pillar from a jubdcc chapel which 
once atsn stood in rhe temple of Karnak. The pillar was found 
under the floor of one of rhe courts of the temple called the 
“emir de la cachette : \ where a large number of monuments 
had been buried (see nos. 105— 106, 132-154 etc.). 

Sesostris Is depicted on all four faces of die pillar, each time in 
an ocher costume and w r iih a different headdress, accompanied 
by a god who embraces him. The latter are, respectively, Arum 
of Heliopolis wearing rhe double crown; Ftah of Memphis* 
mummiform as usual and wearing a small capt rhe fa Icon - 
headed Horns of Edfu. and Am on of Karnak w r ich his high 
feather crown. They represent the principal gods of the Egyp- 
tian pantheon, Amon having only recently attained to char 
rank (see no, 199J, 

On the side of the pillar here illustrated, Sesostris in the nemes 
headdress, ]s wearing the shctidfyt kilt and is embraced by 





Ptah inside hes nans. The precise contours of this very low 
relief reveal in all their purity rhe perfectly proportioned forms 
of tnese two figures. The symmetry of the faces, the equilib- 
rium and harmony of the attitudes, give to this rite in which 
ebe king is being received by the god, all the grandeur which 
imagination could conceive for it. The royal titulary as well as 
the name and epithets of the god are written in the large, very 
carefully sculptured hieroglyphs which form the glory of the 
official monumental script. 

Bibliography: PM 11. p. 2.13,- M utter, Apryplhche Kunst, no. Si; 
Aidr- tci. Min'd I ^ Kingtitim Art jj: bgyph pi. 21; Cor teg grant, no. 1J. 
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87 Ground lluut, room 22 

Sesostris 1 

Limestone JE31IJSbi5^?jCG414 

H. 200 cm; W., .58.4 cm; L. ]2;] cm 

(the ten statues: CG 41.1 -42D) 
Linhtj futuefan- temple of SeHlStris !. Excavation of the 
Insritut FttnifaLK d.' ATcheolufiie Orientalc, 1&94 
Middle Kingdom,. li ih dynasty, reign of ^csostsris 1. 1971- 192? B.C- 

The kings of the 12 lih dyn&stY abandoned Thebes and estab- 
lished their residence in the north between Memphis and the 
Fayum. Under the first two kings of the dynasty, the capital 
was located ai Ittawy T the present-day Lisht. Not far distant in 
ihe desert lie the pyramids of these kings surrounded by funer^ 
ary establishments modeled on those of the 6 th dynasty at Sak- 
kara. The funerary temple on the east side of the pyramid of 
Sesostris I was preceded by a portioned court and a vestibule 
giving access to the ascending causeway. Thin vestibule was 
bordered by Osiridc pillars - that is to say pillars against 
which were erected statues of the King represented in rhe guise 
of the god Osiris (exhibited in this room) - while out statues 
were found in a biding place north-east of the temple. 

Except for a few minor details, the ten statues ate identical 
The king is seated in the classical majestic pose, his right hand 
holding the folded cloth, the left placed outstretched on his 
knee. His headdress consists of the ntnrjfvj with frontal uraeus; 
he wears the ceremonial beard and a short shendjyt kill with 
central tab. The » ernes, the beard and the kilt are striped on 
some of the statues, plain or only partly striped on others. On 
the upper face of the bases of three of these statues, the nine 
bows, symbols of rhe traditional enemies of Egypt* are 
depicted under the King’s feet. On the same three statues the 
King’s name is engraved oil his belt buckle. 

These highly idealized portraits in white unpainted limestone, 
only emphasized here and there by a touch of black around 
the eyes, give an impression of uniformity and total lack of 


expression. In reality, however, they all differ slightly from 
one another. The harmonious features ate those of a young 
man with a setene countenance which would no doubt have 
gained in vitality if die execution of the sculpture had 5>eeti 
less academic, as is evident in the schematic rendering of the 
musculature of the body and the kgs. 

One of the most remarkable things about these statues is the 
decoration on the sides of the thrones, again illustrating the 
theme of the seinatatt/y, the union of the Two Lands. On five 
of the statues it is the androgynous Nile gods, symbols of 
fecundity and plenty, each a personification of the gifts of one 
half of the Egyptian soil, who knot around the hieroglyph for 
‘union’ the heraldic plants of the Two Lands, the papyrus of 
the north and the lotus of the south. On the remaining five 
thrones, Horus and Seth replace the Nik gods in this activity. 
Here we have one of the rare cases in which the image of Seth 
was not destroyed through the superstition of later genera- 
tions, For Seth who i$ here represented as the titulary god of 
Upper Egypt, came elsewhere to personify the desert, foreign 
lands and evil art general 

in all these reliefs the symbol for ‘union' is surmounted by a 
royal cartouche; on one side of the throne it encloses the 
coronation name: Kheperkare, and on the other the personal 
name ScduSrer (fsesnstris). The cartouches are accompanied by 
inscriptions giving the names of the denies depicted, with their 
epithets, and enumerate the offerings which they bring- 
The stames ate divided into two groups such that one would 
have been placed on the northern side,, for Lower Egypt, and 
the other on the southern, for Upper Egypt. They were meant 
to stand in the court of offerings, or in rhe ten. chapels at the 
back of the mortuary temple, but for some unknown reason 
they were Left unfinished and carefully buried neat the temple. 

Bibliography: PM fV, pp. $2 83; J. E. GofitterfG, tequte r, pi mi lies de 
Licht , M/FAO 6> 1902, pp. 30- 38, plf. 9-13; BorcWt Statues 
und SlaiucUun (CG) il \ pp. f>L 67; Vandier, Manuel 111, 

p. J 73; Ccfitmatn- de I'lnSf/tHt frettpiif d' Ardrenlagte Orientate, 
J 981, ft o. 56. 





H H Gronud fl room 22 

Statuette of Sesostris I 

Cedar wood If- 44951 

H. S6 cm; Tff. 11 cm; L 26 cm 

l.is-ht. Found In ii private tomb near toe pyramid oi iiesosr--s I. kxca- 
vations l> 1 the Metropolitan Mutfum of Art. New York. 191-5 
Middle Kingdom, ] J' h dynasty, reign of Se-scntris I. 1971- 1 929 E.5 -C- 

ln addition to the large sued royal sea rues in scone. smaller 
wooden statuettes which were- used in processions and festi- 
vals certainly existed in the funerary temple of Scsostris I. The 
two statuettes representing Sesosiris I, made up of a number 
of pieces of wood joined together, probably come under this 
category. The one which =s displayed in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York wears the red crown of Lower 
F.gypij the other, illustrated here, wears the Upper Egyptian 
white crown, 

They were found in a room hidden in the enclosure wall of the 
comb of the chancellor Imhotep which lies east of die royal 
funerary complex. With them were discovered a model eoat 
and a nans of Anubjs, borh in wood. 

The king is wearing a short kilt both overlaps of which are 
caught up m his belt; the kilt is covered with a coat of plaster 
and painted white with the details added in red ochre. The 
body is panned brown, judging by the presence of a circular 
hole under the chin, the face was adorned with a ceremonial 
bea rd . 

The king is holding a -sceptre, sign of royal authority, ir 
his outstretched left hand while his right hand probably field 
the sd^ePM-stepfer, symbol of power. 

The admirable modeling of the fare, with its large painted 
eyes, and the rendering of the slender body emphasize the 
royal dignity. This hieratic attitude 3 s somewhat enlivened fu- 
tile effect of movement stemming from the forward position of 
the leir foot, in accordance with the usual convention for mas- 
culine statuary. 

Bibii&grupbv-' PM J'V, p. '<*i: .4 Al Lythgoa, in; iJAIAiA- Ft')'- 1915, 
t r J, j?. j 6, figs, i i-]4; P rapyiasn K;-tnslpcii"iChlv IS, pi- i 54; Smith. 
Jttrf Architecture, p. 1 7? : LflrJrfnf, L* l -$ Phpraons t, fig. 207. 
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Upper floor. hail 43 

Head of a woman 

Wuori with |^lI ilin^ ]K .■SV.4 , yO 

H. M.S cm 

EJibr, exca^junns of [!il" Mktmpolj-ar. Museum \A An, New Yurk, 
a round the pyramid or" Artieiif mh:i[ I, 1 ST 1 7 
Middle Kingdom, early I2' h dyna.sry, c. 1990 K.i!. 

This remarkable fuee with its d e.i cate I y balanced features dis- 
plays ii softness quite different from the powerful, formal 
royal portraits of this period. J.'be woman is clearly of high 
rank, ft princess or perhaps even a queen of the early Twelfth 
Dynasty, whose ■' ost) utaeus no longer adorns her forehead. 
Composite statuettes sticli as this one. assembled front various 
materials, are rare indeed. Even the enveloping mass of hair., 
whose already dark wood 3tas been painted black, us attached 
with tenons to rhe lighr-colored Eiead. The body is lost: only 
the arms could be recovered by Wirt Jock two years after the 
original excavation. 

The eyes were once inlaid but have lor.g since disappeared, 
This creates an expression of disquiet oi even mystery, soft- 
ened only by the beauty of the rest of the face. The coiffure 
with its tiny golden squares of overlay suggest £ heavy wig 
adorned with gold jewellery. 

Bibliography: 1'AI IV, p. # 7 ■ tn.- ti Af Af A . Or:!. I 9()7. p, T 1\ ■! , 

fig. 2- H. W. htuHnr, AjnpiiscKt' Kunsr, no. $*. 


Three dancing dwarfs 

Ivorv JE h > fi.'i fi- 

H. 7.4 err.: L. IS. 8 err-; W. 4.S ltti 

Lislir, excavations ot [he Metropolk.ni Museum of Art, Xew York, 

1944 

Middle K. i ngdc m ., 12"" dvrasry, c. 19IKI ft.t . 

11 Dwarfs ot the god's dances’ 1 originating trocn “the Land of 
Spirits"', these curious individuals represent rhe much coveted 
pygmies ot southern Africa. The figures are executed with an 
astonishing realism. They form part oi an ingenious toy: each 
dwarf stands on a. base in rhe form of e pulley, pierced 
through transversal v- They are embedded in a rectangular 
stand furnished with holes; a system of threads wrapped 
around the pulley and passing, through the holes allows one to 
see the dwarfs to dancing, by tugging o:i the ends of the 
thread* one makes them turn simultaneously in the left or 
right. This dance 1 was no doubt overseer, by a fourth figure., 
also mounted on a pulley, with hands together as if to set the 
rhvThm. This piece is presently in the Metropolitan Museum 
ot Arc. The three dwarfs wear only tluck shoulder straps: 
large, headed necklaces adorn the two exterior by i ires. 

The dwarfs' facial expression betray concentration and sus- 
tained effort. The treatment of the stout bodies, bulging but- 
tocks and bowed legs all distinguish this group ot figurines as 
a representative example of realistic Middle Kingdom ari. The 
physiognomy has hcen both carefully observed and faithfully 
ren Jtred. 

The toy was discovered at the foot of a brick wall which 
sealed ihc burial chamber ot a young girl named Haps. 


Accompanying her were four faience female figurines, a statu- 
ette of the hippopotamus godd« s Taueris, and a flail. 
Dancing in ardent Egypt bore a ail tie function, serving to 
entertain the god during his festival. Our dwarfs might there- 
fore represent not merely a simple toy tme j cult obieot de- 
posited m the tomb. 

This dance also entertabsed the living, One well-known story 
relates how Harkhuf, an official of Dynasty 6 en route home 
front his fourth expedition to Yam. reported ro his eight year 
old sovereign, Pc pi IT, about his cargo of an ''actual dancing 
dwarf.” His Majesty was so overjoyed at the prospect of this 
gift that he despatched a letter to Harkbuf in order to thank 
him and above all command that he watch over rite dwarfs 
health, Pepi Jil cautioned that strict attention be paid lost the 
dwarf fall into the Kile and die before reaching the palace! 

Bibliography.- l.atssrug, itu BAfAfA, j N qj/, J 93 4 , Jf„ pp. .?[> 36. 
figs. 30-:) J.- fj. W. M (filer, Agyptischt K'jfwig no. St?. See. also: 
ifoyet. The Scepter of Egypt 1, pp, 222-2.1. fig. P.fy |'4' h du/wf}, 
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Gru und floor, room 12 


Stela of the chief goldsmith Nakht 


Limestone CG 20515 

H. 95 vjul W. 53 cm 
Ahydos., 1881 

Middle Kingdom, I2 lh dynasty, ve.ir 10 of the teigj] of Sesostrin [, 
19131 B.C, 


During the Middle Kingdom there developed the practice of 
depositing ex-vuto stelae in tentpJcs and other sanctuaries. The 
site of Abvdos alone produced hundreds of stelae. During this 
period the cult of Osiris attained such a high degree of popu- 
larity tliat every individual aspired to approach the “terrace of 
the great god,” if only by way of erecting a stela. The kings 
fur their parr constructed cenotaphs there. 

These stelae .give u& a glimpse into the living conditions anti 
beliefs of Egyptian officialdom, forerun g a rich source for the 
Study of both language and artistic development. The present 
example contains ali of these characteristics with the added 
advantage of being one of the best carved pieces. The sunk 
nelief inscription begins with: Year 10 mider the Majesty of 

the King of Upper and Lower Egypt, Sesoscris I, beloved of ihe 
foremost of the Westerners, living forever.” THl j five following 
lines contain two formulae: one is a traditional offering fur 
mu I a which invokes Osiris, Kheitrameniiuj Wepwawcr and the 
gods of the western desert to give provision ro the stela's 
owner, the chief goldsmith, Nakht. The second formula is an 
appeal to the living, first developed or mastaha walls of the 
Old Kingdom, ro recite offering spells: l ’U you hying upon 
earth who will pass by rhis tomb, who love fife and despise 
death, roly you say a thousand of bread and beer, oxen and 
fowl, alabaster and linen, oblations, and every pure thing bv 
which the god lives, for the revered one, Lite chief goldsmith, 
Nakhr, born of Hetep,” 

Representations follow the inscription divided into three 
registers. The first one shows Nakht and his wife lynebu 
seated before an offering table piled high with bread, a lettuce, 
a bundle of green onions, a duck and cuts of meat. These 
offerings are consecrated hv their son Nakht, senior lector 
priest and painters' scribe in rhe residence At l.lsht, E-[e is 
clothed in a carefully plaited kilt with a large triangular tab 
and sports a tong wig. Behind the couple stand the younger 
children, one of whom is a girl with Jong tresses . Due ro lack 
of space, the newest arrivals were later on added hastily to the 
left hand margin. 

The couple’s elder son* anil daughters appear in a defile tn the 
second register. The ilurd register is carved in sunk relief ro 
indicate that the scene rakes place outside; on. either side of a 
false door, servants of the cult advance, bringing the offerings. 

Bibliography: PM V, p. 57; Lange:5cbdfer t Crab- isnd Drates^emc ties 
Mittieren Reiches (CC) 11, pp. 105-108; JV. pi. 57; VV. K. Simpson, 
The Terrace of the Crent Cod a! Abydos, The Offering Chapels of 
Dynasties 12 ami f .3, PabUcaliotss of The Perm jyfvaw ia - Yaie Expedi- 
tion to Egypt 5. 197-4, pi. 1 6; D. Pranke. Avypdsche Vtru-andi- 
sebaftsbeziehungen ini Miltiereis Reich, Hamburger Agyptologische 
Stuciien J. 1933. pp. 54-55, 





y2 Ground ttoor, mom 22 

Stela of Antef 

Painted limestone CCi 2 C'5 5 

H. him; W. 46 tm 

Abydcw, north necropolis. Marictcc’s excavations in 1SSI 
Middle- Kingdom. ]2 r " dynasty, about 1900 B.C. 

This stela, cmuejnpnrary with the preceding, one,, lias die same 
provenance as the latter and is of on analogous type, The two 
stuLic differ however in that this one mentions no official date 
or royal name; none of the numerous persons depicted has a 
distinctive ride, and the epigraphy is of poorer quality; It 
nevertheless has the advantage ot having retained some of its 
colour and the careful sculpturing ot the figures in sunk relief 
makes of 0 an example wordiv of representing die Allydefle 
type stela of the Middle Kingdom. 

The upper part of the stela is decorated with foe lines of te\t f 


which, judging by what can still be seen, were formerly 
painted blue. The first line names various oils; die other tour 
contain offering formulae addressed to Osiris, Wepwawct and 
all the gods of Abydos, 

i he lower part of the steia illustrates the complicated geneal- 
ogy of Antcfs fa mi I v. An tel himself together with his wife are 
Heated in die f i rill register in the presence of Antcf's deceased 
first wife, receiving the respects and offerings of rheir children. 
In the second register it is a certain Nakhti and his wife who 
are likewise venerated by their children, while the third 
register depiers a procession of three priestesses and two 
priests followed by three girls. 

The silhouettes of the figures are all beautifully outlined 
against the background of green painted hieroglyphs-. Hie 
women are dressed in white with Jong wigs and all except the 
priestesses arc wearing green pain rod jewelry, some bolding 
their husbands by the arm, others scenting a ictus blossom or 
holding a mirror or a folded doth; of the men dressed in short 
white kilts ser off by the red- brown of their skin, some are 
also wearing green painted bead Collars; the cull servants are 
portrayed bringing rhe various offerings, 

Ifiblittgrafthy: Murielti'. Cuittlogui' gihzcTul <ia ttiuttittfierHi d'Ahydos, 
I’jris }$$(), no. film LitngciStbiHcT t C rab tout Dt rjksU'itte ties MHsle- 
rm Retches (CG) ll pp. 129-42; IV. pi. 39. Cf. mo; l>. D'Coxwr, 
in; JdttLittgei (iamal liddm Maukbtar IL Cairo i 1985, pp. f T J —77. 


93 Ground ileorL eaheiy 26 

Queen No fret > 

Black granite Jh A74H7 

J L. tto cm: W. 51 cm; profile 98.5 cm = CC Ml 

1 .ini 1 ; 

Middle Kini'dom, 12" dvuaiW, i^]g,n Svisoitri^ H, e. 11S97— IfiTfl 
B.C. 

The soft and gentle quality found in some early Twelfth 
Dynasty statues \ see nos. 8S and S9j and strongly influenced 
by Memphite art of the Old Kingdom proved to be shortlived. 
Official art rapidly came to develop a realistic tendency, as it 
revived rhe forectu" modelling inherited from its Tbehan 
ancestors Jsttc no. +>T;_ Ferimle roya. siatuarv follows this new 
canon, whose primary emphasis is power. 

This tendency is well illustrated by the portrait of Sesostrts El's 
wife with her large face* enormous, almost detached ears, 
Oversized limbs and powerful stature. 

Changes in fashion usually accompanied changes in style, a 
feature reflected in statuary of all periods in Egypt. Thus Mof- 
rcr’s wigstyle was in fashion at court, and was automUiicaHy 
adopted and democratized throughout rbe land. Apparently 
the wig's feminine qualities were responsible for Lts u In mate 
association with the goddess Haihor. It was known thereafter 
as the "Harbor wig” par excellence, Et consists of three sepa- 
rate tresses; .s large one falls behind, the head, Tw r o other 
undulating tresses, drawn around in front and wrapped in 
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narrow bands, terminate over ihe breast in avo spirals endr- 
cEins disks. The uracus ar the brow is reduced to tiny size. Hie 
opening of the robe js very low, and large bands ornament the 
t]'i ick ankles. Incised upon ihe breast is an open -work pectoral 
of a type often worn by cun Temporary aristocratic women; 
comb discoveries have revealed a number of magnificent 
examples (see nos. 1.09 and 3 I Ob 

Oie inscription carved upon cite jambs of '.fit throne, better 
preserved on the second statue of Noiret, provides the qnceu';> 
titles; ^Tbe noblewoman, favorite and greatly praised one 
beloved oi Khakheperre [Sesostris ll.'* 

!fibfingr,tpby: PM J 1 V, pp. VS— f i: l . Borcbardt, Stetitin and r ,,r- 
iev fCfc'J U; pp- 1-2, pi. 6€: F.vers, St, tar aus dam Stett r , r , pfc. 74- S; 
77. W', Miiihr, Agyplifckr Kmist, no. 68; ft. Sviirouzi.w in- .WfM/K 
W$U pp. M8-49, pi. 7th. 
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Sarcophagus of Sen hi (detail.) 

Painted wood 

H. 6 .\ cm; L. 212 cm 

Mdr; excavated by A. Kamal in 1 M 1 0 

Middle Kingdom, M r[ dynasty, c. 1900 B,C. 


Upper floor, room 1 


JF 4294ff 


The sarcophagus- was tlie deceased's final resting-place in the 
netherworld, hence jls decoration with vibrant colors in imita 






cions of house exteriors, complete wtih wooden cold in ns. 
painted matting and floral patterns. J~be drnyr, with two leaves 
and double holt, provided the deceased with the opportunity 
to magically leaie jus resting-place at will. IiimJc die sarcoph- 
agus, his body W.1S f Hint'd to one side in Order tb.lt it- could 
also gaze our ai rh c outside world through rhe large eyes 
painted on the exterior. 

This rectangular wooden sarcophagus belonged m a man 
named Her: hi. hus tomb was located at iVleu rrt .Middle Egypt 
in one of the vast necropoleis of the we 5 ten’ desert. Here were 
interred ihe hig.i officials of "he noma of t ! 1 1 s:d l: Irorn the l::u] 
of the Old Kingdom to the Twelfth Dynasty. Their decorated 
tomb walls contain magnificent bas-reliefs; cht chambers were 
packed with painted sarcophagi and a rich array of funerary 
equipment which survived undisturbed for millennia. lr was 
only in the last century that they were discovered and left to 
the fella hi 11 . Nevertheless, some remains from the tombs were 
saved, and many of -Si - world’s mu sou ms were allowed to 
enrich diei: cplLecLior.s with die legal purchase of. sarcophagi. 
Coffins ,‘ir.d other ubiects. See a iso the canopiC chest of Seri hi 
on exhibit in ibis room iRT 19.11,27.?:, 

Bibliography: I'M 1 IV. a. Fj-'j: A KuntitL in: A SAIL Jj. 1912, p. 121, 
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Sarcophagus of Scpi (detail) 


l eper door, room .17 


Faulted wood. \E 32 

H. 70 cm: [..233 cm, W. 6S cm = CG 2 S 0 S 3 

ETBersheh, excavations o( the Egyptian Antiquities Service, l^ l 3 T 
Middle Kingdom. J 2 lh dynasty. ... 1900 B.G. 


One of the most beautiful of the Middle Kingdom inscribed 
:mtl pained sarcophagi is iinipicxrsonahk that of the genera 
Sepi. Tiiis great dignitary of Lhe hufleenih Upper Egyptian 
nomc was- buried .it T.l-Bershidi. I Its anthropoid inner coffin is 
likewise in the Museum. 

The coffin has. been dismantled in order to facilitate tine dis- 
play of the richly pair tee. interior side*, The exterior deco ra- 
tion, concealed today, consists of incised and painted offering 
formulae. As usual, two ittijal eves placed above ,i false dour 
appear on the side lo which the mask of the anthropoid coffin 
tS turned. 

Tltc interior decoration, visible to the viewer, is entirely 
painted. 3t contains a series of spells in cursive hieroglyphs 
taken from the body ot mortuary literature known as the Cof- 
fin Texts. 

On the panel at the bead of the coffin i! nstrated hen:., wc HU' 



a well -preserver; composition in restrained colors. The oblong 
sky sign, filled with su-crx, surmounts a hand of iargty carefully 
painted hieroglyphs which reads: ‘'Revered under Nepthys - 
ut your head . the general Sepi, justified.* Reluw, resting on 
two low tables are vessels of stone, a linen bag, two foids of 
vhith, a lamp with a wick and two headrests. A tiny band of 
cursive nieroglyphs directly above Lists- all nf the objects in this 
frieze. 

In the lower half nf the representation, a funerary text called 
tfie “Rook of fwo Ways' 1, is accompanied by a map illustrat- 
ing the netherworld, Here sits Osins unthroned, wearing tine 
Ate ( crown and holding rile z-f-as-sccptcr and the sign of life. 
The signs for millions of years arc inscribed or. his throne. 

At a period when the netherworld is in the west, arid the lord 
of the dead ls Osins, and when rhe funerary texts aim above 
all ?a providing for the well being of the deceased, here is an 
attempt at a topographical description of the realm of the 
hereafter. This anticipates the great “funerary boohs* of the 
New Kingdom which were to develop on rhe walls of the 
royal tombs in order to reveal rhe actual geography of the 
land of rbc dead. 

Hibvvjiriffthy: PM IV, p i 1 H Ddressy, in : ASA E j', 1900, p. .1 'A 
I.GuiJt, Sarcofthtfges anierigittf ,Ttr Alouiv! Umpire fCG; !, 
pp 17-i-99. pi. 2S; CcricjfgrsMM, no, 40. 
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Funerary mask 

linen, sruecueil and painted RT 24.4,2ti.l 

H, 71 cm 

Pruv eruiEiec mi kilt jwn 

Middle Kinj-Jum, e. 2100-IS00 R.C 

L 'May you revive, may you revive forever; you are hereby rqu- 
ventfted for all time.' 1 This is the form is] a recited at the end of 
ihc embalming ritual m order to revitalize the mummified 
body. A tunerary mask, covering the head of a body deprived 
of its viscera ajid embalmed and wrapped i.u bandages, lends 
the figure. .1 lifelike appearance and serves as both fie? ,li i d 
head. -Such masks were m use from the end of the Old King- 
dom onwards. I hey were formed front multiple layers of linen 
coated vvi t h stucco, then modelled .inti painted in the image of 
the deceased,. Occasionally a painted bruast-paru-l completed 
the mask. 

This specimen clearly represents a young individual with large, 
spirited eyes, in a face fitted wirh beard and moustache. A 
large cellar painuitl on the breast is partially covered by die 
lappets of a long wig with central [iarL. 

The body is missing and the provenance of the mask ts 
unknown, but many similar examples represent officials ot rbe 
Middle Kingdom, thus allowing us to date our example to the 
same era. 

iiililiQgtilfiky; C/.; (Seniftmirc tic I'lnstitut Tran fa is ti'Atchfoiaftit' 
< ifitattciSr^ (*tirQ !98!, to. B. i Lives, The Scepter of Eifvpf !, f», Ji>-f , 
fig. J 9h. 


7 ' Upper ilnnr.. mm 

Canopic jars of Jnpuhotep 

Limestone and pauircd wood |F. 4fi" 4 

4. 34 cun Diam. Ucm 

S.iLk.;i-u excavations ol ihe Egyptian AjllLq.uities Service. north of rl n 
pyramid of Ten. ]M]4 

Middle Kingdom, Id" dynasry, e. I 9(10 U.C. 

Canopie |drs are urns ol ceramic or sremt: which the Egyptians 
used from the Old Kingdom onwards to store the human vis- 
cera essniL'ied during the process of mummification. 

1 he term derives from the village named Canopus by the 
Creeks [present day Ahukir, derived from Saint (Jar;, once 
rich jo vessels with Osiriturm stoppers which the first aim 
qua ties named canopies. 

Ac first bulky snippers served to seal rhesc jars. Thereafter, 
one finds them crowned with human heads. Eventually they 
were placed under the protection of four genii who guaranteed 
the function of the viscera in the nexi world. These are rbc 
four sons of Horns: Amser, Ha pi, Du a run ret sr.J Kebchstmuei, 
itspfCLivt: patrmis ol the Fi v<:r h lungs, stomach and intestines, 
While A msec appeared beardless and light-tinned, the other 
three genii wen: given beards and dark colored shir . 

The stoppers next began to itiniak; the heads of the genii. 
A in-set kept his hum, in appearance while Hupi was shown 
with a baboon’s head. Duamutef with rh.ic of a jackal and 
Kebehsenuef that of a falcon [see the tiuinemu-i set> of c„i- 
i ionics ol rhk type on display both iti this room and in corn 
dor 24). 

Ouj four canopies display the original feature of pointed 
wood stoppers on cop of limestone purs. They were discovered 
in a Middle Kingdom tomb sealed hi a wooden chest with the 
]i;]me of inpuhoccp, The heads are executed in a .style or mod 
clling visible m numerous other pieces I rum ilus tomb. The 
work is somewhat hasty, the expression naive bur Touching. 



Ibis is an concerned with the immortalization of a particular 
idea or action. Seen from l In.s point of view, even the coarsest 
modelling would have fulfilled its purpose. 

Hivltogr-.tpby: Qniltfili hyter, Excjvutiaiti ,r t 'Jet; Pyramid, 

North Side, Cairo 1927, tj. T, it/. ?J •■/:. Cf. .j iso Renner, Canopies 
fCGJ; LA Hi, 
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Sesosm* III 


Giuiu-d lloiiT, nallcrv 2 i 


Granite Iff lJi.4^2.4 

H. HQ cm; W. SiS mu I , 54 an 

Thebes, Dvir el-JJahM. found in the from mim uf Uie of Mcn- 

tuhotep H 

Middle Kingdom, Jt2"' dynasty, reign of Scsostris 111, 1 Ji 7*i - 1 d 42 n.fj. 


The serenity of the earlier royal portraits of the 12 ril dynasty 
gives way in favor of a certain formality in the rendering of ilie 
hard* tormented and prematurely aged visages which reflect 
without mercy the complex images lj f the Inter sovereigns of 
this illustrious dynasty. Aggressive and belligerent (L-m i c | LK‘n lirs.. 
they pursued: a policy ol military expansion which led to the 
subj Ligation of neighbouring countries. In Egypt itself, they 
definitely suppressed the autonomy of tire nomnrehs and. mic- 
eeedec! ir controlling a centralized state with the aid of ;a wide- 
spread administrative organization. They reclaimed for agrfo 
culture cert, tin marshy regions and in particular sponsored 
prufeets tor ntilmrig the available water resources of the 
Fa yum depression. E hew kings seem tn have been conscious 
of their duties as adrtiirj.straio.ts placed by the gods at rhi- head 
of a human hierarchy in order to govern the state. The con 
ccpt nf royalty had thus undergone a considerable change, 
which is reflected in these surprising effigies. The king ii now 
,l the good shepherd", responsible to the gods sn the diificuit 
exercise of his royal function. He no longer, as in the Old 
Kingdom, appears as (heir absolute representative on earth 
(see Chephrec, nn. .3 \ ) . but lias learned to display: himself in 
prayer before them. 

This statue was round on the causeway in front ot the temple 
oi Mentuhotcp at Dcir el-Rahari which was used as a proces- 
sion al way during die u beauLilul feast of the valley 11 . Il repre- 
sents Scsostris 111 in an attitude of prayer. He wears the 
pleated ttetnei headdress with attached nraens and a sta relied 
kilt asymmetrically pleated on which his two hands rest in a 
psous pose, His extraordinary physiognomy reflects a synihv- 
sis of rnyal grandeur . His body, admirably sculptured to illus- 
trate the siteugi 1 1 and beauty of youth, is that of a conqueror. 
"Hie dramatic expression uf his face is almost cruel; the eyes 
with their heavy lids seem tired- Lite realistic, strongly marked 
wrinkles between the eyes, the bitter mouth, the protruding 
chin anti enormous ears are all traits which, leading bevotid 
individual portraiture, express the monarch's consciousness of 
his responsibilities as chief of a totalitarian state. 

Bibliujirafthy: .P,V1 !!, p. ViF; Van, iter. Hi. p. I Xo,. pi 6i.- 

Evers, Sti-.il aus Stem [. pi, &l. (,o net 1'b.tr.timm . no. 2l; W- 
diitif'. Sesosirts ami AtWttertrhei, ,'jry. 1 77. 




Co?ULul floor, rutim 22 

1 he daughters of Djehutyhotep 

Painted limestone IK301S9 

H. SO cm; \t\ 70 - 5 cm 

EJ-Bcrsheh, comb u: DjOj-Jtyhortp -no. Zj; excavations of The Egypt 
Txplor.inon Ennd* ifi^i 

Middle Kingdom, 12" dynasty, ruga of Semstris I - SesosTrib [J c 
] 90<J B.C 

three daughters of Lie uumardi Djchuiyhntep are represented 
here in a procession, This painted relict is only a fragment 
jrom a wall ot one of tin: must important rock -cut tombs of 
fhe Middle Kingdom. !■( Ikrslieh. like VI dr, Beni Hassari or 
An wan, was one of the provincial necropoleis which ;hc 
powerful nomarchs now chose for their burials* near dieir 
own residences in their own domains* instead ot clustered 
around the royal pyramid as in rhe fourth Dynasty, 

It was in the tomb of Djehutybotcp, governor of the Fifteenth 
Upper Egyptian imrre, that travellers fryn,? the last century dis- 
covers: ansi copied the famous scene of transporting a colos- 
sal statue. Mounted or a sledge, n is dragged along by four 
rows of forty- three men I 


Tin: nomatch s three daughters, great ladies of this provincial 
court, are shown gracefully sniffing lotus flowers. They arc 
dressed in long garments of white linen with shoulder straps 
leaving the breast exposed; Their coiffure, with cresses rolled 
around a earndian disk, reveals the contemporary fashion (sec 
Nofrct, no. 9ol. Each woman has a lotus diadem headband, 
made of blue locus flowers for rhe first woman, and white 
lotus for the second, Openwork pectorals hang around Lheir 
necks, and large bracelets and anklets complete their cosfia me. 
The ideal of feminine beauty in the Middle Kingdom is well 
illustrated by these fairly stiff figures with very slim waist but 
ample breast, overlong arms, and accentuated hips marked by 
a slight change of plane in the relief. The elongated form's 
leave the wrists and ankles thick; the head seems dispropor- 
tionately ,argc. with its floral diadem of complementary colors 
weighed down by the sheer mass of flowers. The riny ears con- 
trast with rhe rather severe and heavy- faaal features. 

The relief is. however, not without charm. The confidently 
executed modelling* harmony of color and beauty of the hier- 
oglyphs naming tl:e three ladies form a composition worthy of 
being termed a work of arc. 

Bibliography: P.V| (V, p, ISO; Terrace: i-'isuher, tio 15. 





^ Ground JtlCHJT^ rooir. 11 

Ukh-horep and family 

Grey granite JH 3096.5 

F[. .17 cm- W, 30 on; thickness 14 cm = CG 459 

Mrir, Tomh or Ukh-horcp 

Middle Kingdom, 12' dynasty, reign of Soso sens Hl : 1878- 1 S42 B.C. 

The number of private statues increases toward rhc. 1 end of the 
Twelfth Dynasty'. The once royal prerogative of placing a like- 
ness in the minis to insure the lifelike appearance of the, 
deceased was extended at t hi.s time to the lower social classes' 
as well, furthermore, the high officials of the em.rn.rry, nom- 
a rdis or ocher dignitaries, acquired the nght to deposit stames 
L Jj l;lt temples. 

hrrmt the tomb of L k h-h orep, one of the Iasi nomarchs of the 
Middle Kingdom* comes this group statue representing him 
with his two wives and one of Jits daughters, familial groups 
o. this Sort occur fairly frequently, and occasionally reproduce 
the genealogy all rhc way hack to the deceased’s aunt and 
maternal grandmother. I ess common, however, are examples 
nl polygamy. It may he explained in rhe case nf this no march 
as a desire to on irate the practices of the royal court. 

These four individuals, grouped asymmetrically, display the 
fashionable hairstyles and poses of rhe day. They hear the 
characteristically coarse features and large ears influenced fov 
contemporary royal portraiture. I he talE* tapering bodies 
create a cramped effect, aided by the exaggeratedly Cong limbs. 
I'bc figures are attached to a sort of stela decorated with Ud at 
eyes and the heraldic plants of the north and south. Their 
titles and functions are inscribed upon their garments. The 




hereditary prince and count Uk h-h orep was also overseer of 
priests of the goddess Rath or and beloved of ht* oome. 

Jf tbkography: I'M fV r p. 2 57; Bonkardt, Sid-man and Statum&i \CG 1 
■ h PP- -jf- >?, M /6,‘ VflHrffVf, Manuel Hi, ?. 2H, pL $5,2; Terrac/- 
IfSiVw. no. j'<?. Cf, jncrthw gtoup statue of Ukk-bctep in Evstim: W. 
I ’ L - ititipsan j?j: Boston Museum RulieHn 72 no 36£ i97 A 
pp. 100- sm, ■' 
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I lead of a female statuette 

Painted wood 
H. 7 era 

•Sakkacaj discovered in 1 Stiff 
M Eddie Kingdom, 12'-' denary, c 1900 8.C. 


Upper floor, ball -fS 


] F- 6 3 6 fi 
= C.Q 812 


Despite severe gashes, especially around the nose, this arrest- 
ing portrait still manages to retain its intense expression. I he 
you hful lace, with wide, staring eyes und herring-bone 
eyebrows, is framed by at] undulating wig divided inro three 
tresses, The two front tresses, lost today, would hate fallen to 
the _ breast. The third came m rest upon the back (compare 
No fret, no. 9.3;. What remains of iht: intricately carved wig, as 
wed as the subtle modelling of the face, displays great facility 
in wood sculpture on the parr of rbe ancient a nisi. 

li^o^vhy: m U12, p. 7l5 : Bor chard*, Statom tm d SutoMtm 
■■ 1 IP . pi, J 5(9/ Wiiainig. Sesasttis unci Amftiemhei, fig, fi ) . 






I 02 Ground floor, gallery 1 fi 

Sphinx of Amenetnhat III 

Grey granitic |J ]52hJ 

It. I.v6 cm; [.. 2.56 crn, W. 75 cm = GG 5y-t 

Tanis 'Sin cL-Iiagar). Discovered Ly Mirictti: Ln 1865 
Middle Kingdom, I 2 lh dynasty, reign of Aintneinba t ILL 18-32 ] T 9£ 

B.C. 

The word ‘sphinx 1 used by the Creeks derives perhaps from 
Jhsypti a n SheHtpinkh ,l hviug statue'". It designates Li type of 
statue joining a human head to the body o* a lion and symbol- 
izes. sovereignty combining t:)e strength of rise lion with a 
human mrclli j'er.cc:. 

In addition Lo this classical type of sphinx, best represented by 
the great Sphirtx of tiba, there are other varieties such as the 
criospltirs.x of A mom with ram’s head attached to a lion's 
body, and our Tams sphinxes Having a human hire with s 
lion’s mane and body. There exist likewise female sphinxes 
with i-L iiueeii’s head like those of HaLshepsL.it (gallery 11, 
ground floor;.. 

I Ins sphinx belonged to a group which were perhaps origi- 
nally located in -he temp e ot the cat goddess Basret at Bubas- 


ris. First usurped by one of the Hyksos kings, they were .subse 
quejitly transferred to the Rarnossido capital in the eastern 
Delta. I L-ter in 1 1, during the reign of King Psusennes t of the 
dynasty, rhey were again removed, this rime to Tunis L the 
new capital. ] he sphinxes still display evidence of these sue 
cessive usurpations: that of the King Nehesy, of Ramses 11, 
Mereitptah and Fsu sen lies. 

The vigorous countenance of rhis sphinx is a portrait of 
An km iemh.it Ml. Its sovereign gravity indicates, as in the pot 
trait of his father iesostris 111 (no. 9H), the strength, grandeur 
and wisdom of t I ki monarch, who continued his ancestors 
policy of conquest and was enabled to bring to a .successful 
conclusion the ambitious irrigation projects which wore to 
make of the Fay-jru a fertile agricultural oasis. The grandeur 
of the features is amplified by the lion's mane which here 
exceptionally replaces mu royal utrwes. It adapts irselt per- 
fccrly ro the contours of rhe sisage and reinforces the impres- 
sion ol fbe irresisrible power of the supreme atttborttv. 

B ii'tiufimtrhy: PM JV. p 16 ; BwibanU. S'/Wm-fl wnl SiaiwHm i'CO 

/J, f*. 12, pi. (54. Li-ivi, ifiJj' ijjo ihr n $h'hf ph 12 ! —.:'T 

rn: Stmiii !l? ZHt AifilgUp'fifck&t Kiflt fir A, i H >7.V, pp. Hi) l )H, ft, 2 




103 Ground fluoi, gallery 2 ] 

Amenemhat II] in priestly costume 

Black granite It 20-301 

H. 100 era- W. W cm ' CG ^5 

Fayum, Mit Farid, Found in 1862 

Middle Kirifjduu}, 12 L " dynasty, reign of AmencrehaT 111, 1842— 

H.G. 

This colussal bisst found on die site of die ancient capita! of 
the Fa yum, Shedet (the CroeoddopoJis of the Creeks.;, was tor 
long considered to be a monument o i che Hyksos period, Tn 
fact it represents Amenemhat IE 2 recognizable by his character^ 
istiu fadal features, The impressive visage with its hsgli cheek- 
bone wrinkled cheeks and pfotutncntlv marked muscles 
around the hitter mouth is a masterpiece of realistic sculpture. 
The magnificent head is framed in an enormous archaic- type 
wig whose heavy plaits rest on the shoulder* and the hack of 
the neck. The body of the uraeus, whose head is missing, is 
stretched out across the top of the wig. The false beard, now- 


broken off. is attached to the chi.n by a naturalistic band of 
wavy locks- The king is dressed in a panrbtr skm whose head 
and paws lie on lus shoulders. It Is supported by a double 
band across hi* chest passing under the mitnai collar w--hich 
adorns his neck. The exiremliicH of" two scepters terminating 
in falcon heads, which be was holding agamsi. hi* body, are 
visible on each side of the wig. 

Amenemhat III thus presents himself as the primordial sover- 
eign in his sacerdotal function which theoretically he ahme is 
empowered to fulfill. This is another manifestation of the 
extraordinary devotion shown by tin* king who constructed 
neat his pyramid in the Fa yum a funerary temple or gigantic 
proportion*, regrouping in a maze of sanctuaries the innumer- 
able cult chapels of the gods, a complex which was later 
admired by the Greeks under the name of the Labyrinth. 

Hibliogr&pky; PM JV, 99, Bore bard!, Statum uttd St&foiCtten - CG) 
1 i, p. J :k pi. 64; livers , Stoat aus dem Stein J, pl$, 127—28; Vandier, 
MiPiutti HI, V. 210; Terrace- Fischer, fro. J7.- Vos r>llt\ Treasures of the 
Pharaohs, pp. SO. S.h Coriagi-sartt, no. 42; Wilding, Sesottrh und 
/>g, 148. 



104 Ground floor, n.illen 21 

Double statue of Amenemhat 111 as a Nile 
god or “The offering hearers of Tank 1 ' 

Grey grim re JE IS 221 

H. 160 cm- W. 1I)U cm ■ thickness StE cm — C£] *92 

Tunis, found in 1861 

Middle Kingdom, J-“ dynasty, icinji oJ Amenemhac III, 1 42 -■ 1 '"y s 

b.c. 

J'wo identical masculine figures are carrying in front of them 
travs of tish from which depend SLraud* uf lotus flowers* fish 
ami gtie.He. This double statue is so unusual in both its type 
and attributes that iur a lung time it was considered to be the 
effigy of one of the Hyksos kings, formerly called the “5 hep 
herd kings 'V hr fact, it depict* Amenemhat lfl whose charac- 
teristic style leaves no doubt as to the date to he assigned to it. 
Although the headdress and heard ate archaic, not basing 
been in use since the p re dynastic period, this type of statue is 
not unique. It is recognized by analogy with other more or It** 
well preserved monuments iliac these statues represent the 
King him sd.f in the guise of the Nile god who comes forth 
from the bowels of the earth m order to provide hi* land with 
ai the nourishment indispensable to hie. 

As tor the redoubling of the royal personage* a theme occur- 
ring *mce the rime of the 5 lh dynasty. It was particularly in 
favour during the Middle Kingdom. Both royal dyads and 
twill sphinxes arc known (see rhe dyad (and one of the twin 
.Sphinxes preserved on a double base, from Bub as [is, on view 






in this room), Thin phenomenon can be explained by tiie sup- 
position chat Lhe two figures represent the King is ruler of 
Upper anil lower Egypr respectively, or by taking the two fig- 
ures as illustrating a cyde of regeneration where one is the 
reigning King and the other his deified counterpart. 

On examining the status- from all sides we discover the mar- 
velous modeling of tire figures, which are wearing short, finely 
pleated kilts and wigs with long locks. We can likewise admire 
the excellent quality of the sculpture in high relief on each side 
of the dyad where groups of geese are suspended from the 
arms of the two figures, mingled with the hanging lotus flow- 
ers. 

The composition is well balanced and the symmetry of the 
various parts is so carefully observed that it results in a con- 
tradiction of one of the established canons of Egyptian art, 
namely dm masculine persons are always depicted with the 
left foot forward. Here the outer fuoc of each figure ls 
extended in front of him with the resuk that the figure on the 
Spectator's left advances bis right foot. 

The inscriptions were added by King Psusennes of the 21 sL 
dynasty when this group was removed, like many ocher mon- 
uments, to Tanjs, 

Bibliography: U.U { V. p, 17; B Orchard!, Statue a und StHtUeileri {CG) 
Il r pp, 9- J j, p[, 63; Vandter, Mamtel HI, pp. 2 OS ~ Zf39; Propvlden 
Kuns tgcs-ch ick !e ] 3, fig, 166, V/itdung, .S«osJms und Amfnembr^ 
fig, 3 &d— £ ft. 
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105 Ground floor. room ll 

Amenemhat III 

black granite JE 374Q0 

H. 73.5 cm' W. 31 cm: profile 16 cm OG 420 1 5 

Karnak, eoarr oi the cachcttc. cleared by Ingrain n 1904 
Middle Kjn|Jom, O'* 1 dynastv, reign of Amenemhat 111, 1S42 1792; 
&.C. 

Amettemhat J1I dedicated several granite statues in the temple 
ot Amen at Karnak which were discovered in the “court of the 
caehetK,” The most beautiful example has returned to Thebes 
for permanent exhibition in the Luxor Museum after a stay of 
eighty years m Cairo. 

The so-called ca chetts* court ts located in front or the seventh 
pylon at Kamak, The excavation ot its floor from 1.901-.? 
provided one of the most fabulous discoveries ever made in 
Egypr. In addition to architectural dements and some shrines, 
the floor of this court concealed more than two thousand .stat- 
ues of kings* dcidcs and private individuals dating from 
Dynasty 11 to a.S bte as the Ptolemaic period. Deposited over 
generations ir. the temple, these statues eventually began to 
choke up the courts and passages. Hence they were buried and 
bidden in the cachetic for they were not to he destroyed. 
Amenemhat III i.s shown here in the attitude of prayer already 
observed in the case of his predecessor {no. 98). One notes 
once again drat during this period of political, liter ary and 
Artistic magnificence, this king (two of whose statues mice 
dominated the bank ot the Fayum lake at liiahmou) repre- 
sented himself no Innger in a divine pose bur in prayer before 
his god, despite his grcatLy exalted power. 

Ef the Hemet headdress, starched projecting triangular kin and 
bead necklace render this statue mure conventional in appear- 
ance rlian the preceding pieces (nos. 102-104), the extreme 
realism of the face (ITS the u riser hand Tirita with their por- 
traits. The severity and force are perhaps slightly muted, but 
the undeceived, even s:.sd expression, the anxiety and fatigue 
sre clearly visile. Despite the aging visage, however, the body 
remains youthful and vigorous. The treatment of the physiog- 
nomy is worthy of the best works of the penod. 

Biblk.igrdpk-y: FM li, y. 117; LegraiH, SUi.'rt&s rt Stxtxettet 'CG- i, 
p. 12, pi 9, 








Ground floor, rcmm 12 

Statue of a vizier 

Grey granite JE .5-fi 9.1 1 

H. 1)3 cm; W. .35 cm, L 67.5 cm = CG 4i2'!!7 

Kiriiak, cutrl cl cachettE. fixeavamd hy legniin lei 1^04 

Middle Kingdom, end ijt th.c ll :! dynasty, about lSOij B.C. 

At this period, important officials of non-royal rank hail 
acquired the privilege before reserved tor the King and his 
family, of placing their statues in the temples of the gods. This 
unnamed vizier Look advantage of the situation to perpetuate 
his memory in die temple of Amu u- Re fit Karnak, Seated on n 
cubical sear with a low hack, his hands resting on his knees, 
the right hand holding a folded doth, the vizier wears the cos- 
tume characteristic of he* position; a comparatively long skirt 
knotted over the chest and supported by two straps, The wide 
wig which leaves the ears uncovered is also typical of high. 


officials ot this dynasty, kinder his chin is an unusually long, 
striped heard. 

In imitation of his sovereign, undoubtedly one of the East kings 
of the li'" 1 dynasty', die vizier is shown with verv large cars 
(see nos. 9,k 105] ; the compact body and thick kgs arc deriv 

a five of the t ’ llieban style 1 ' eh a ract eristic of the preceding ! ! Is 
dynasty (see no, 67;. During the 22 =H! dynasty this statue was 
usurped by a certain Oied-DJehuty-inf-ankh who added his 
own inscriptions on the siaium th L : name of the original owner 
is consequently unknown to lls. 

Bibliography: P.Yf U, p. I4S; Ugr. UHi Status el SiaiueUes (CGi II!. 
pp, J 7— 20. pi. I 4; GvSiet Pburittineiij nn. 11. 


1 U / kipper floor, ruo m j> 

Jewellery of the princess Khnumit o 

Gold, camdiaii, lapis lazuli, r.irij-,: Oise JF, J.l 113-6 

Max. L. .M cm: nruv, W, j cm =s CG 52920-21 '2ft -2" '2.9 -30, 

55 — Jtf/.Si— Jfi/.iM/.sv— 74 and 5301J3 
Dihs.no, funerary crunjikx. of Auienejiih.it H. tomb ot Khnumit 
Excavations ot l)r Morgan, : 5>94 

Middle KirtuJmin, 12 ir dvnasrv, rrgn or Amenemhur IE, 3929-1 g 97 
E.C. 

Tlie sarcophagus, mummy and tYiiiernrr equipment of the 
daughter of Amenemhat 11 were discovered int.net in a tomb 
prepared to the west of the royal pyramid, Thi te other tombs 
iji the same area likewise shared in this good fortune. 

Taese pieces represent some of the more beautiful bracelets 
and necklaces chosen from die rich collection of jeweller 
found, during excavation. 

Tlic bracelets arc composed of simple lirtEc chaiiis of gold 
beads and clasps with slide bats in gold clmHonne inlaid with 
semi -precious stones. In addition to them ornamental bean tv, 
t!ic clasps ate shaped into die hieroglyphic signs for such con- 
cepts as Alov' , ' Birth % and ‘All protection and life behind 
her. " 

The blue colored necklace contains threaded beads of gold, 
iurtjuoi.se nnd lapis lazuli L as well as a row of tear drop pend- 
ants worked in gold cloisonne set with turquoise and lipis 
lazuli. 

1 he second, more open necklace rakes the form of [lie broad 
kXesekh- collar, and was discovered in scattered :ueie> upon 
the breast of the mummy. Its elements consist of gold cloi- 
sonne set with scones, and two magnificent falcon heads serv- 
ing as clasps. Instead ot beads, the t entral area contains pairs 
ot a mulcts arranged on either side ol a central ankh sign. I hey 
stand for Lite, die Two Ladies, Unification, Stability* Power. 
Protection, etc. A row of tri-colored pendants hangs below the 
amulets, which m turn are fastened to chains of little gold 
heads. 

PM UP 2, p. m ; J. A- Mnrgan, Lem 'Iks a Tluhcbottr 
m J 594 i X95 t Vienna !9iVi, p. SS, pis. 5 a nd 7; Vernier. Hiiuux U 
OrfittrerMS ''CG.:, pp..H.i6-l? ,W 336, ph. 71 -72 md 7f.- AlfUeil. 
Jewels, pis. ](?— 31, 
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Up pi-r floor, room 3 


108 

Uraeus ot Sesostris II 

Gold, lapis lazuli, camehan, fddspai F.K. 46694 

H, 6.1 cm; 3V. 3 cm - CC 52702 

Lahun, pyramid L>f Sesosiris If; evca various ot fhe Brlcis-lo ScIkiCi] l>C 
AFthueuiogy by F. Petrie, 1920 

Middle Kingdom, l? 1 * 1 dynast)', reign of Scsostris II, 11*97- E>f7Ji fl.C. 

This golden serpent, with it; arresting, noble posture, vibrant 
colors ond gleaming eyes, in- the uraous, or royal insignia 
affixed to the front of the royal headdress m order to protect 
the king against evil. Its name derives from the Latinized form 
ot the Greek S ouraios,” which in turn comes from the Egyp- 
tian laret, “the cobra, 1L that is, the female cobra tense with 
rage. By spitting fire, she could annihilate all foes. 

The origins of the uraeus are lost in the distant past, and it is 
uncertain whether it represents a Lower Egyptian tradition 
handed down from Buto, the northern capital which wor- 
shipped tlie cobra form of the goddess Wad jet, or the influ- 
ence of the foreign frontal lock once worn by Libyans. What- 
ever the case, the uraeus become royal insignia was attached 
to the nemes headdress and to royal diadems in the Old King- 
dom, Later, from the Middle Kingdom on wards, numerous 
royal crowns arc also furnished with a frontal uraeus.. 

The example chosen here was quite likely once part of a 
crown or headdress of Sesostns ll. It was discovered among 
the debris of the room adjoining the royal sarcophagus 
ch am her. The serpent's body is solid gold worked with a 
hammer, onto which the details have been soldered; the stones 
are set into doisons. 

The head is fashioned of lapis lamb and the eyes of garner set 
in gold rims. The decoration on the neck contains pieces of 
feldspar, lapis lazuli and ca median, The tail, hollowed out 
from the bottom, takes rwo looping turns, then terminates in 
an undulating point. Two ringlets, soldered to the back of the 
hollowed body, apparently allowed the urneus to ce attached 
k> the doth or leather headdress. 




&ibiiogT,iphy: PM }V f p. 109,- F. PuStw'C. BruntonfM. A. Murray 
Lthurs ll London 1 925, pi 25, ftp. 11-13; Yemier, Bijoux et i'irfeii- 
renei fCG.J, n. 235, pi. 57; Aldrerf, jewels, pi 43. 


10.9 

Jewellery of Sat-Hathor 


L T ppcr floor, room 3 


Gold, lapii tazcli, feldspar and cacndian 

Pectoral JE 50857 

H. 4.5 cm; TJF. 5-6 CJ» = CG 52001 

Bel * IE 30B58 

L ' J Q = CG 53123 and 53 f 36 

Dahshur, mortuary complex ot Seswtris HI, tomb of Sar-Hathur; 
excavated by f?c Morgan in 1894 

Middle Kingdom, 12 * dynasty, reign of besostris 111, 1887- 1842 B.C. 



Ill 

Jewellery of Mereret 


I pprr "h'M'ir, rODrtl 3 


CtuIlI. amethyst 
IVli. 

L.. hi) cm 

,\rl'lcr ■CC’irdi.ii 
I„ 34 cm 


TE 30S 79 inJ 30913 
- u; 55075 

II . 308 8-1 .i n d 30923 
= CG 53 1 69-33 1 70 


Diihs.-ur, monrnm oojmdc* oJ Sesosms llf s tomb i't Mercrcr; 

l': ■; L' ; 1- a r >.;■ l i yy [> Morgan, I £94 

Muiiilf Singdom, 13'’ dynasty, reigns ut Isetosm- 13T 
nnd Amcncmli'ir nr, iK7w--.’t79S ]i.t. 


Coquetry enhanced with a prophylactic symbolism adorned 
women's hips and ankles with delicate chains, formed of ame- 
thyst heads eoiinectir.^ to leopard heads or dawn, It displays a 
remarkable combination of color, cream e taste in ornament 
an J compel mice in repoiisjie work- E3e;uicitii[ esvdlcrv, a mule i 
ic protection of the individual and technical precision are all 
united i n successful harmony. 

BibFiagrapby: De .Vl ytijflJJ, Fottilles 3 Dabekaur J.VV4. p. fit. p(. ??■ 
Vernier, Bijoux ei 'Qrfei.rf.ries (CGf* pp. 352-5 J. itt4. pis. 79, Hi; 
Lech nt, Les Phntjotix p. 746. fig. 240, €/. AUfreii, {avals, pi, 
f similar jewellery of the xatm? itpa.'h front Liihun,. 



Upper fl-n-n r„ rpnrn ,i 


112 

Diadem of Sat- Hath or- Yu net 

Gold, lapU lazuli, carnchan, grretL I jlL^_ n-Lt: JE 44919 

H. Ctl. 44 Ctri: W. 19.2 an = OG 42641 

Lahun, mortuary' complex of toos-tris II, tomb of StU-Hathur-Yunec: 
Excavated by Petrie tor tile British School of AjdtaeutuKy in Fevpr 
1914 " 

Middle Kingdom, 1 2 1f dvnastY, reign ;H AtlTCIlClibat HI ]H42-i T 9 ! ': 

B.C. 

The diadem takes the form of a i ;j rj^: flat hand of soEid gold, 
ornamented with the omens and roseiLes. Additional gold 
decoration consists of two tad feathers and three Eoosc double 
streamers attached with rivets, J, lie entire [me:.- would have 
been set on a w% with long braids, each one of which was 
Jospcd tightly in numerous little gold rings. The effect has 
been reconstructed and exhibited in the* Metropolitan 
Museum in New York. 

froth the gold cloisonne rosettes and the uraeus arc orna- 
mented with lapis lazuli, carnelian and green faience, etie latter 
replacing the feldspar or turquoise preferred ijti earlier exam- 
ples, rhe uraetiH 1 head is- of [apis lazuli, yx JilJc its eves are of 
garnet set in gold rims. 

Thu owner of this magnificent diadem was Sat-HaLhor’Yuiier, 
one of the da ugh tors of Scsostris II. Having outlived her 
brother, Sesostris E1J ; this princess died in the reign of her 
nephew A men cm but 111, She was then buried m a tomb long 
since prepared lor her next to the pyramid of bet father. 
Among her other Jewellery, a pectoral with Lhe name of iesos- 
ttLS II, now in New York, and a second with that ol Ainenem 
hat 111, on view in this room attest to Sat-Hathor Ymiet’s long 
lifespan, 

Bibliography: PM J V, p. Rruntun, t jkr-m j, Tbe Treasure, 

London ? 92 Lt h pp. 26-17, pi. Vernier, BtiQtfx el Orfsureries ft in!. 

pp. 201 -202, pi. 3$, Atdred % jeu o's, pi 39. 



113 

Mirror of Sat-Hathor-Yuncr 


tl]iper tl our, rooei j 


Stiver, gold, obsidian, stone, faience, arid elcctruni [E 44920 

H. 2B an- W. 1$ enj =. CC SlM id 

i.iiihucL. nturtuary co;Hplex of i>i. : 1], tomb nr SUr-H :i:h or Yuiicr; 

Fvca vLLted by Pnrie for the llrirish Schuul ol Archaeology in 


1914 

Middle Kingdom, f 2 lk dynasty, reign of Amenemliai 3|J. JS42-I “94 
B,C. 


The toilet articles of ihcse princesses are as elaborate us their 
jewellery. This beautiful mirror, discovered among elegant 
black unguent vessels with gold veneered rims, is actually a 
masterpiece of the goldsmith's craft. 


The thick silver disk is attached by a small tongue ir. rhe 
obsidian handle in t ic shape or an open papyrus. Under rhe 
unibcl covered with clcarum Leaf, the head of the goddess 
Hathor with cow s ears is connected bv means of a cooker in 
the stem of the papyrus, The head is double-faced, and both of 
rhe identical sides ate made of gold with eyes of lapis lazuli. 
■ he tour cloi-son rings at Lhe nock, as well as the pointed 
dotson corolla at the base., arc inlaid with camel Ian, .stone and 
faience. Along the shaft are line, granulated bunds which form 
the four edges of the mirror’s handle. 

Ibis- niEliianatj. object, Transformed via creative fancy into a 
yu>ik of lart, .symbolically lends its owner the protection of rbe 
goddess Harbor, who ensures youth, beauty and pleasure. 

MMiagrtfphy: PM iV, p, 109; HmatatK Lab»tt J. , {>. 36, pi. II; Ver- 
W f , Biioux ir! Orfei/r^m ( 'CC}, pp. 213 - U, pi. 47, 



The marvelous Wesekh (“broad”) collar adorned the breast of 
Nefcruptah. It is a network of tubular beads of feldspar and 
earneltan arranged vertically in six rows alternating with files 
of little gold beads all joined together. Teardrop-$h aped pxccs 
inlaid with feldspar and Canadian border the lowest row of 
gold beads. The remarkable falcon heads which fasten the col- 
lar are of hammered gold les»F worked in repousse. A counter- 
poise bangs over the neck ot the wearer to baluEice the falcons 
and the rest of the collar. Attached by two chains of small 
beads., this counterpoise is well matched tit the design of the 
collar. The thiro falcon head reproduces a miniature version, 
of the two larger clasps and tops a flaring series of cornelian 
beads alternating with rigid bars of gold in imitation of rows 
of beads. 

The Wesekh collar was a favorite ornament of gods., kings and 
private individuals alike. Worn by the living, or deposited on 
the breast of the deceased, ibis extremely elegant collar also 
possessed a prophylactic significance, 

■H rbliogrxpky: .V. p&egT/., Iskander, The Discover? of Nefenvptnifj 
Cairo im t pp. 66- 6% ph . 40 and 49. 


114 Upper floor, corridor 2? 

Col! dr of Nt'feruptah 

Gold, earnifliait, feldspar Jk 90L99 

L, 36.5 ceil; W, lOhCn 

Hawara, pyramid -ul Nefeinpiari' Excavations of the Egyptian Antiq- 
uities Service, 1956 

Middle Kingdom, 12* dynasty end of riie reign of AmetLeJilJiac I3L 
c. 1300 3.C 

Tlie discovery and excavation of the un violated tomb under a 
ruined brick pyramid two kilometers southwest of tlie pyra- 
mid of Amenemhat III produced tlie granite sarcophagus and 
funerary equipment of the princess Nefcntpcah, possibly a 
daughter of Amenemhat HI. 

The mummy snd wooden coffins hjd decomposed in the mud 
of millennia during the course of periodical infiltration of 
ground water. What remained at the bottom of the large sar- 
cophagus revealed, alter conscientious restoration, the usual 
toileL articles such as unguent vessels, as well as staves, scep- 
ters, a club, the breast-panel from cbe mummy and a collec- 
tion of jewel I cry con si sting nf tin II. its, bracelets, kilts cr.d a 
beaded apron. 


f lj Upper fl oor, corridor 2 7 

Bracelets and a nk lees of Neferuptah 

Gold. carn.cLian, feldspar JK 90.I.97 9S 

L. 14 and ] ei . ei cm, W. 4 i^rtl 

Ha war 3, pyramid or Neferupnih; excavations Lit the 
Egyptian Antiquities Service. Id 5 6 
Middle Kingdom, 12" dynast}', end of the mgo of 
Aoienetnhat ill, c. 13DC B.C. 

These two pairs of ornaments once adorned the wrists anti 
ankles of the princess Neferuptah. Well preserved and admira- 
bly restored, they form marching accessories to the broad 
Wesekh collar (no. !14). 

Ten rows of threaded beads, held at the edges by two gold 
clasps, arc kept in place by means of rigid cross-pieces in the 
form of columns of gold beads. These in turn arc interspersed 
between every three rows of stone beads. The bracelets alter- 
nate in feldspar, carnclian and gold, while the anklets keep to 
a simpler combination of cornelian and gold. 

Bibliography. A'. Tarag.‘Z. Isksmsi&r, Thu Discovery of Keferu/ptab, 
pp. 70—7 1, p/s. 4t jnJ 52. 






1 1 o L pp Er floor , Eorritln r 27 

Flail of Neferuptah 

Faience, ramEian, goJd leaf, wood (modern] JE 90200 

PreSenE-day L. 3 fi .5 cm 

Hawara, pyramid of Ncfftruptah; excavations wt the Egyptian Antiq- 
uities Service, 1 956 

Middle Kingdom, I2 :l dynasty, l f jkI of the reii;n r>f Amenemhar III, 
c. I SOD B.C. 

The princess' flail was parti ally restored from preserved pieces 
and shm fragments of gold leaf spread about after the disin- 
tegration of the original wood. Half of [be handle is missing, 
as are three sections which origin ally lengthened the three 
strands of the whip, Each of the three strands is composed of 
seven spherical beads of brownish faience, a Jong cylindrical 
section gilded at both ends, and thirteen little “bells” of fai- 
ence and carneiian, likewise gilded at the edge. 

The flail, also known as the flagellum, functioned since the 


beginning of Egyptian history as a symbol of royalty 
(c£. Narmer, no, 5; Cheops, no, 25], Together with the crook, 
it was also pan ol the insignia of Oniric. Both emblems, held 
by this god of the dead, were acquired in the .Middle Kingdom, 
by private individuals, who, after their death, became Osiris, 
fust as the king Jalone) used to do earlier. Thus one finds the 
two objects included in paintings on sarcophagi, or placed in 
the tomb with other emblems of authority. They also recur in 
the New Kingdom in the hands of rhe king’s mummy, ns well 
a.s in royal iconography ritual ceremonies, as in the Old King- 
dom. 

If the flail differs from the fly-whisk normally seen in the 
hands of private individuals since the Old Kingdom (cf. Ipy, 
no, 62;, and which has a more flexible shape, then the original 
function of this ob ject called a * flail” l* Inst ir. prehistory and 
remains unknown to us. 

Bibliography: j\. E&rsgtZ. Iskander, The Discovery of Neferivpiah, 
pp. $3”.£d, pi, 52, Cf. Huyes, Sceptic of Egypt J, fig. p. 256. 
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Utuier floor. ourridor j2 


Ka-statue of King Auib-re Hor 

''►V r i i.j i. ] 

Statue: K. t/0 tjvi: W. 27 cun L. 77 cm 


Jl- J0943 
CG 259 


N-i'i us : hi. 207 an; W, “h j cm; | , 105 cm 
Dahshur. mi.Tru;i.fv complex oi A menernh ;tt HI; 
excavations ul Dc Morgan, 18S4 
Middle Kingdom, la" dynasty 13, e. 1700 B.C. 

.Vf a tvs personality in ancient Egypt was composed of several 
elements such as rbc ‘Tia”; spirir, u Khaf"; the body, “Shoot”; 
[be shadow, H Ib ,h : :hc heart, 44 Ren 1 ': rite name, ri Akh |L : the 
beneficent spirit arid L 'Ka”: the double or vital force. This last 
aspect is considered an independent entity which resides 
within the being and provides him with protection, health and 
punty. I lie Kii jecuams with ihe being even after Ins JeaLh; 
this is why i _ was important fo preserve the body so that the 
Kn could pecupv il when it desired and continue ns u:e in Lhe 
nevt world- The kj-HtiltLit' received ohlafinns presented on .in 
offering table at the toot of the talsc door. 

J his magnificent and well- preserved statue of me h.r of king 
A nib- re? Hor is dearly marked by the hieroglyphic sign for j\j 
( two upraised arms) which crowns the head. At the time of 
discovery, the statue was covered with a fine layer of painted 
Stucco which disintegrated to powder upon exposure to the 
air. 

The king sLrides lor lit will) left loot advanced and appears to 
be complete- lv naked, hot ttaocs of a belt and the becoming of 
a kill are suit visible on tbe body. 11c wears a striated tripar- 
tite wig with lappets reaching to the chesi I'-u t leaving the cars 
free. A long, missed and curved divine beard is attached under 
the chin. The inlaid eyes lend a lifelike appearance to bis 
expressive face. The rims ot liic eyes are of bronze, the pupils 
of rock crystal and the whiter; of quart/.. 

The statue once clutched a scepter horizontally in the right 
hand and held a staff vertically in the left. The arms, the left 
leg and the edges of the feet are attached to the rest ot the 
body with negs. E races oi gildmg observed on the statue 
reveal that the attributes and certain parts ot the face were 
iince covered ill gold leaf. f he Marne w-as discovered within irs 
accompanying naos in a tomb situated to the north of Lice 
pyramid ol Arni'iinr har 111 .it Dahshur. 

Bibltogtttpky: PM HI. 2. p tiHS; Jt Poioiks j Dabi’ho»r, 

Mao ji<in 1%!)-*. j.-i's. Jj— j_\ Bof't'I'iirJl. Sltfhti'/’ wui Htttf tr.-Him (CC 
f. y. Mifi, pi. srt;- Strtith, Art p. 179. HI, .r _ i?,- Cr> rt.i'fi 

gi.wi, r to. J 4. 



118 Ground fJoCir, room J.2 

Stela of King Ahmose 

Limestone JK 46331 

H. 215 au- W. 106.5 cm = OG 34002 

Abydos. Discovered m the mortuary monument 
dedicated by Abmosc 6o tkc Queen Tctlshtri. 

Excavations of the F.gypr Exploration Fund, 1903 
New Kingdom, beginning of rhe lrl ,h dynasry, 
feign of Ahmose, 13,14- 1.529 li.C. 

The Middle Kingdom was followed by an obscure period in 
which Egypt, governed by a series at ineffective monarch*, 
was divided men separate regions And finally weakened r.-y a 
foreign invasion from Asia- The invaders, whom Manetho 
names the Hyksos* serried at Avaris in the E>elra. The Theban 
princes led a long anil determined struggle against the l lyksos,. 
and eventually succeeded an liberating the country. 

Il was under Ahmose that rhe expulsion of the Hyksos and rhe 
establishment of the new regime rook place. ' E'Ke new dynasty, 
the Eighteenth, proved to be one of Egypt’s most glorious pe- 
riods, 

Ahmose lvegan the dynasty's long series of territorial con- 
quests, in Egypt, he restored rhe temples unJ dedicated new 
sanctuaries. He also began to verse rate his ancestors, as is 
shown on rhis stela dedicated to his grandmother, Queer: J eii 
sherd 

The stcia’s decoration displays a remarkable clarity, hi the 
lunette, rhe figures seem lightly etched with a duscl, a tech- 
nique well known from the Middle Kingdom in which relief 
Sculpture remains very low. r Hn: hieroglyphs of the main text 
arc in sunk relief, carved with a fine base and extremely clean 
luies- 

Undcrneath the winged sun disk, from which hang two uraei, 
a tableau divided into two symmetrical scenes shows King 
Ahmose presenting offerings ro Queen Teti sheri. He stands in 
the traditional offering pose, and wears the blue crown in the 



left hand scene, and the double crown on the riglu. He wears 
a kilt with a sporran and an animal tall, and grasps a tal! staff 
and a ritual mace in his hand. Seated upon her throne, Teti- 
sheri wears a long garment and a wig which is covered with a 
vulture's body surmounted by two rail feathers. She holds the 
floral scepter, a characteristic attribute of queens. 

The rext inscribed beneath the tableau records. a conversation 
between Ahmose and his sister arid wife, Ahmose- Nefertari,, 
Sea ter! in the audience hall of the palace, rhey consider how to 
best pay homage to their dead and provide their offerings on 
festival days. After his wife asks how the idea came to him, 
Ahmose replies that he was chinking especially of “the mother 
of his mother, and mother of his father, the Great Royal Wife 
and King's Mother, Tetisheri.* Even though she already pos- 
sesses □ to mb at Thebes and a mortuary chapel at Abydos, he 
wishes to construct an additional mortuary monument in th:.‘ 
sacred necropolis of Ahvdos. The edifice consists of a pyramid 
and a chapel to be endowed with a lake and plantations. It 
should he furnished with offerings, equipped with personnel, 
with land and livestock, and finally with priests who will 
guarantee die mortuary cult. Never, according to Ahmose, did 
any previous king do the like for his mother. 

hiitiiogTuphy: FM p. 92- AyTtanfCutrellyFSfeigaU, Abydos III, 
London J904, pi. >-R 32, pp. 43-45; Lit OJw, Siem fab jVowtW Empire 
(CG}, pp. 5-7, pis- 2, ■?; CarteggianL no. 47. Ti?*ts: K. 5ethe. Urt ha ■ 
aen IV, 26—9 '7} t Berlin 1 9$4 (reprint). 
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Ground Jluor, room 12 

Transporting sc^ne 

Limestone JJE 61949 

H. 3 1,5 vjj]; W, 1 J 7 ltd 

Quarres nl Mausara: purchased: (mm ,l collector if i 954 

Nfi.v Kingdom, be^innin^ ol fix If!' 1 cvnmu-. ^.ar 22 ol AhmuKL I. 

Cl, I "30 B.C, 

I Jus sunk, relief scene represents the transport of a large block 
upon :l sled drawn by three pairs ol oxou and driven by three 
overseers, l 1st quarries ai Maasum, whence the scene orig] 
nates, extern: those of Tinra. and supplied the Egyptians- ■n ill 
periods with beautiful white Limestone. 'I his was usee for the 
casing of pyramids and mastabas, the construction or temples, 
and for statues. 

During the Hyksu.s dmniuatioia, work in the quarries was 
interrupted. Their formal j eopeniti^ in year 21 of King 
Alunose 1 was corn me morn ted hv two stelae carved at rbt* 
quarries 7 entrance. At the bottom of one nl' the stelae appeared 
this scene, which w.ls unfortunately quarried away m modern 
times. Without the vigilance of J. Cay an, who h might it for 
the Museum, wc would today have only the copies made hv 
early explorers, 

The relief demo list rates that fairly heavy weights were pulled 
along flattened roads by oxen. For more important loads, use 
was made of special trams of men: the most famous example, 
from a Middle Kingdom tomb (set no. (A*), shows the trans- 
put L or a Lolos.s.il siaiae. 

In oor scene three foremen, equip’>ed with batons, .supervise 
the operation. They ate clearlv of foreign extraction, as is evi 
dent from their pointed goatee:;. The first figure is an Asiatic, 
and rbc third a Libyan wearing the characteristic sidelock. 
Neither is the type of hunchbacked oxen indigenous to Egypt; 
these beasts represent spoils of war seized in conquered fun 
eigli lands. 

Wc know thru in die Old Kingdom, the Mrig> rtxTuircd them 
manpower from among their own subjects; il is only by means 
of this extraordinary organ izaum'i, directed by Phar.ioh, that 
Egyptians could build ihe pyramids stone he stone. Later, 


when the sovereigns had prisoners of war aL iheir disposal, 
they utilized them tor large cnnamictiori projects. But the Hei 
eukan task ot organizing tJte labor remained in Egyptian 
Hands, Pharaoh gave the order for dispatching expeditions; 
the army provided the direction while the administration 
assigned the technicians, raised the corvee labor, and organ- 
ized the logLSEic.s and cmnmmiicjirintix A formidable division 
of laborers in teams, further spin into pio us and subdivided 
again mm sec nous, cftirienrly carried out their tasks in shiftt, 
from initial quarrying up Lo the final Luuchc.s of eonwrucrion. 
An inscription from the end of the New Kingdom ai Wadi 
Hum iv ainat informs us that such an expedition, organized 
under Ramses IV. mobilized more than ^ 000 men, of whom 
130 were quarrv musons and gJOne transporters. 

fliblingritpby: PA-1. / i 1 ', 74; V'vSC, Opcraiiuiw cameti o?r af the 

fniiis of trizpk in J is 5 7. SH. Lumlvn J Hi 42, 99, *ro. ft; G ■ Dfn-tf-Sfs, 

tJJ: 4.'i4 6. ? ,' , i 1 9 ? 'i . pp. 263— 64. Cf. ttha: R-.u/kt:, Awiyist&j 

UHii il£gyplisch£$ !.-ciw?r rtri Alterinri r, pn. &I9—42; I. t '-i; rr.ytt jp /.■(.■ fx 
BIEAO 4ff, 19-19, pp. 1-1$. 


1ZU Unncr floor, room 3 

Order of Valor 

Gold ih 46^4 

L. (chain) 59 cm: Fly; iJ.¥ erg weight 24 H n - CG 52671 

Thebes, tomb id Queen Arhorep nr i>.y Abnl-Vagi, discovered l.w 
agents e-t Marietw in If! 59 

New Kingdom, Ixginning of rhe J.IC-- JvnaUv, reign of AluriOSC. 
15.54— I l 529 B. G. 

Idle tomb of Queen Ahhotep was discovered in an isolated 
area, of Dm Abu’l-Maga iri the winter of 1854 by Mari cue's 
agemis. h coot aiued the gilded wooden sarcophagus ion exhib- 
it m hall 47) wirh the queen's mummy rrichiv ornamented with 
marvelous: jewel Wy and weapons. These objects were given to 
thu queen by her sons Kamose and Ahrnuse, who led the 
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struggle for Liberation againsi the 1 1 v ksoy at the end of the 
Seventeenth Oynasty. 

Among tlit rich collection is Mm exceptional neckijce with 
three pendants in tbu form m flics, This. type ot gold evvellety 
corresponds to a military deem anon bestowed upon troop 
leaders for their courage or their to! or on the battlefield, 

Always tn the form oi jewellery, lI ru gold of valor is particu- 
larly well attested a r this period, The presence of tins necklace 
and gold rings ot similar value among the funerary furniture 
ot i queen is unique', it is explained by the important politic.;; I 
role played by Abhotep during thr wars ot iiberatioji. She 
actively supported her bus batid Seqenejtre, who died nr rhe 
battlefield, and later her two sons, assuming the role of regent 
during .the campaigns of Ahmo.se. 

These marvelous stylized hies are formed of plaques ot gold 
summarily decorated. At the end of the long, flat wings two 
bulging eyes and an openwork body admirably reproduce the 
appearance of the insect. Liu> ringlets on the flics connect 
them to the cham, which is furnished with a simple hook-and- 
eye fastener. 

Uiitiiagniffky; PM / 1 2, p, 0 VV?pr Hissing, t-.in rhelidtti.^.her G 'milt 
fund jus {inn AnUmv dee Mesrsvi Reich us-. iJ+.'riru fVfJfJ, pi, i>- Vi‘r>;itT, 

Itgorix et Orfturrrvi fCG}. ftp. 220- 2 \ , pi 51, Mdred, ferwls, 
pi, 5!. p, 201 ; CorteggLini, no. 4 6. Of- C. VnHilvrikycn,, Lc-i Gitfrres 
d’AritQ&ii, 1971, pp. 4 ? - 4ti, i i 5 ,j>j,7 190-91 ' 
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lit Upper l'l nor, room 3 

Ceremonial axe of King Ahinose 1 

Cold, <doamr\ cupper, precious stone, mid Wood |E'. 467 A 

[.. 47,3 cmi L, !axr only; 10..1 am Vs-'. 6.~ cm - CG 52045 

Thebes, fORtb of Queen Ahhotcp ,ir Urn A:n:’l N;iga. discovered ir 
I XT 9 by VFarietlr'i agents 

New Kmgdoirj, begLmlini; ot the i 8' 1 ' dynasty, tuigri of Ahmn.se f, 
054 -t 529 B.C. 

This axe belonging to King Altmose ] is decora Ten with scenes 
celebrating the liberation of Egypt from the yoke of the Hyk 
sos, 

The copper axe together with us cedjrwood handle is enriiuiy 
covered with gold and urn a men ted with precious stones; the 
r wo parts are held Together with gold bands. 

Hie inlaid decoration oi the. .-ixc is divided or. each side mtu 
three compartments. At the top. cm one side, are placed the 
two royal cartouches: ’ L ‘[ he good god lx eh pel net re, sou of Rc 
Ahrnosis”. In the center the king ns depicted killing an Asiatic 
enemy, and at die bottom, a griffin symholi/ipg the king h 
designated as 1 beloved < ?t Mourn' 1 . On the other side, the kmg 
appears in the form of a sphinx with human arms holding 
aloft the head ol an enemy; in the center arc represented Lbe 
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Turn Ladies o f Upper and Lower Egypt, the vulture anil cobra 
goddesses wearing their respective crowns and placed on the 
heraldic plants of the south and the north. Finally Heh, the 
god of eternity, holds in each hand the bidding plant steins 
signifying millions of years. 

I he handle, originally inlaid with rings of precious stones, is 
decora red at ns has? in cloisonne figuring the symbolic plants 
of Upper and Lower Egypt. Go the back an inscription* l.jl iti 
open work in a gold hand ornamented with stones, gives the 
complete titulaturc of the king. 

All these motifs are in I act allusions to the expulsion of the 
Hyksos and the reunification of the country by Ah most, The 


king attacks an enemy, appears as a Lightens griffin under the 
protection ol the god of war Mnnni a fret having cut off the 
enemy's bead; he wards oft all danger of invasion from his 
country which he reunites under rbr- .111 spices of the Two La- 
dies, and receives from the god ot eternity millions nf years of 
reign in the titles which he has assumed as King of Upper and 
Lower Egypt. 

ikbhopriphy: f'Ai j'. ?, p, 601; Von Hissing, f.ui ! ktb&tititkw Grab- 
fund, pi. 1; Vernier, HifOt-tx ft Qrfei/rcri&& (CG), pp. 205— 207 j 
pis. 42. 46; Kiifattrri-Ef-gebrechl. Die Ait Waffle tttid Wvrkzettjf ini 
Altett Agypl&i, Siiincbener Ayyptolvgiscin? Studipti 1 4, 2 r;, 9 , 
pp. 92— 9 S, I i \ no. fUT pis. 5 Lr — .5 J ; GptSev phatpontn, no, 2-1. 


122 us: pe? floor, room 3 

Ceremonial dagger of King Ahmose 

Gold, clectruxn, enamel and. semi-preCLOUS stones- JE 4ku6 

E,. 2W.5 cnn, %'. ijscabbard) 3.4 ciELi = CO 5265 S 

wf . igh r 1 .44 g .in d 5 Zfs-5 4 

Thebes, tomb of Queer Abtiotep At Dra* Abu’l-Naga, discovered by 
aRHili of MflJl'iflttc in 1859 

New Kingdom., beginning uf trie 1 S U| dynastv, reign of Ahmose, 
1554-1529 fi.C. 

This dagger is also a royal gilt from Abmnse to his mother 
Ahhotep. The name and epithets of the king art: inscribed on 
the two f^oes or rlie gold blade. These inscriptions terminate 
in very fine decorative motifs ; on one side n inn pursue* a ca I f 
m a rocky landscape, followed by a row of four grasshoppers 
and tlie head of an animal, On the other side (illustrated'; is a 
floral design crowned wilh a jackal's head shown frontally. 
This decoration in gold thread, like the hieroglyph;,, ls hacked 
by a hand of niello, i.e. black enamel obtained from a metallic 
sulphide. This is a technique fount! later m Mycenaean objects 
but already known at Byblos during the period oh the Egyp- 
tian Twelfth Dynasty. 

The wooden handle covered with gold leal i-s ornamented on 
each side with a hull's head sn relief. It continues toward the 
pommel with little triangles of detruin, camel tan and lapis 
lazuli, forming halves of arranged squares in twelve hands. 
The pommel is ornamented with four female heads aligned 
with the ,ixes of the blade. Stones have been set into wood aL 
the top of the pommel 

The scabbard consists of two welded guld plaques bordered 
bv tour rows of very fine chains. A sliding golden rii'-g around 
the upper parL is provided with a welded loop allowing the 
weapon to be attached to articles of clothing. 

Bibliography: PM I. 3, f?. 60 J ; Von Rrsunx, Pin Thehcmiither Ctd ft- 
fund, pi 2; Veniutr, Bijoux ei Qrfeureriss \CC). pp. 209-11, pi 45 r 
Smith, Art stid Architecture* pp, 22(1-22. fig. 2tS. 
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123 Upper llcor. room 3 

Barque upon a chariot 

garque: JE4ikl 

Gold and silver - GG fit ifj£ 

]., 44.4 mi; 'S'. fi..5 cm; weight 3 ”5 a 

Chariot: JE4669 

Wood and bronze ( (I 526bs 

L. 20 cm; W. ]fi fin 

Thebes, tomh or Queen. Ahtioren At Dra" Abu I Naga, discovered- ?!■' 
agents of Mjinmc in 1859 

New 1 Kingdom, beginning at the 18 : ' dynasty, rfigu or Abmo*e, c. 
1554-1523 B.G 

The barque was always the most common mode of transport 
in Egypt. In fact, no representations of wheeled vehicles 
appear before the Second Intermediate Period, The first exam- 
ple known is a chariot which transports a mummy, repre- 
sented on the wall of a Thirteen rb Dynasty tomb at H -Kab- li 
ls doubtless as a result of the influence of the recently intro- 
duced chariot 'generally ascribed tn the Hyksos domination! 
chat one of the barque model* of Queen Ahhotep was olaccd 
upon such a vehicle. 

The beaten gold hull pf the barque takes a graceful form. 
Curved at both prow and stern, it terminates m papyrus 
umbels. The three principal figures on board arc worked in 
gold. One stands ac the prow upon a little bridge between two 
gold cloisons which form a shelter. With one finger pointing 
towards his mouth, he faces the .stern. The cloisons are deco- 
rated with incised motifs called Isis knors. symbols of protec- 


which the chain passes: m:.Olh-L j r ring, 'lV elded between die hind 
legs, i s: attached to the tirsr by a gold thread which forms n 
bticklc. Tt SCCTns this buckle served it) hold the chain w Ineli. 
due tu its length, : 1111 st have wrapped around rhe queen’s neck 
more than once. I he buckle would also have relaxed llie two 
rings ut the edges of the chain to the scarab, hiding them 
behind the insect, 


These rings are welded to ilic bock ot cwo curved goose -lie ads 
which term mate the chain*!, set topic-loop pattern. The netilt O- 
each goose Is inscribed with one oi the cartouches of Aluno.se. 
the son of Abhotep. 

ftibliogrjpky: t'.Vt !, 1, p . Vot; (Ussiug, hin TAfiifnj ischer Orav- 
fitmi, pL- ft . r.u:]' 7- Vernier, Bijoux si 0 T fei-mrics .TYT, pp. 2 ! V -20, 
t?l, 30; At&ini, faults, r-l. SiS, p. 
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127 Upper floor. hall 4 1. 

Anthropoid coffin of Ahinose Merit-Amor 

re if at jh; ^u:i 

I . i I LS err.; W, S7 cm 

Thebes, tomb no, 358 at Den el-itahnri; excavations of die Egyptian 
Antiquities Service ami el the Metropolitan Museum oL Ait, New 
York, 1^2^ 

New Kingdom, beginning of the 1 h lh dynasty, c. 1530 [S.t.. 

The lonih of f^ueeii Abmose Merit Anion, sister and wile ot 
Amernphis L wax sunk into ihc northern slope of the natural 
cove of Deir el-liahari at Thebes. At the beginning of Dynasty 
IS, queens were buried m huge anthropoid coffins, etui re K 
decorated with patterned feathers. This type ot coffin, called 
risen after the Arabic word for fear hers, had already achieved 
a high popularity tinder the kings ot Dynasty 17. Royal exam- 
ples were covered in gold leaf, which was nevertheless very 
quickly stripped away by robbers in antiquity. The prints ot 
Dynasty il subsequently took great pains to restore these vio 
I a tut I coffins, and replaced the lost gold with yellow paint. 
Ihc cot tin of Merit- Ain on 5 til makes an imposing impression 
despite the loss ot the precious materials inlaid into the gold. 
Roth The lid and the bast. 1 , which fit together perfectly, are 
formed of numerous boards of cedar. The admirably sculpted 
face is imbued with a lifelike expression. The eves anil 
eyebrows, latei restored in glass paste, were once inlaid with 
lapis lazuli and obsidian. The quern holds in her hands two 
papyri form scepters symbolizing youth and life. 

I he decorative feather pattern lends the piece a birdlike qual- 
ity reminiscent ol the 13a, the roving spirit outside the body 
winch fly about at will through the netherworld. ITie Interior 
coffin, ot smaller dimensions, contained the queer’s mummy 
It too wfl*; m!aij in prCCiOuS materials which failed Lp esu.Lpe 
die tomb robbers. 

Bibliography; F.Y1 1 . J, p, 421 ■ H VETbidi^. The Tun fh of Qwc&i 
McTyct-Atnun ai Thebes. New York 1932: Ltxinni. Lex Pbaraous II. 
fig. 21 f. C(. LA V, 2ri7-n'Y 



128 Ground Horn, room 12 

Stela of Nebnakhtu and family 

pjuiwd limestone JF 

H., tfjy cm- W. .vi.V cm; thtckne&if 14 crn 

Sedmenr cl-Gcbel, e^cuvitec by F. Fetrie lor die IkitUh School nt 
Archaeology n Egypt, i S'j. L 

Nr 1 ,* Kingdom. beginning of rhe IK 1 " dynaxty, ■; . 55Q b-£. . 

Scdtncnt c! Gcbel is a mound which L'v as iiecropo\lis for 
the town of" Heracleopolis, ancient Nenm ism, .oca red on the 
ives: hank of ihc Nile: at tin: entrance to Lite Fayum. Hie 
cemetery wa*, m use during rhe Old Kingdom ;see ihe wooden 
statuette, no, £4) nnd nncu again in the New Kingdom, 
beside the lor 1 1 u>, there is also a funerary chapel here amended 
lor the CLiit of a family nf priests of Harsaphen, the god wor 
shipped in the lorm of a ram at i-leradeopohs. it was at the 
hack of a little chamber in this chapel that this polychrome 
stda was erected. Its owner is a priest of Ha replies by the 
name Ncbnakhcu. who was also priest of Sekhmct, royal 
Scribe and overseer of cattle. Before the stela stood a sable ot 
offerings (likewise exhibited Iterei with die name of Amcn- 
mose, the father of Nehnakbtti. A few paces in front: of these, 
the s tel op horn us statue of a certain scribe named M inmost 
freed the ejurajice to the chamber. 

The round-topped stela is crowned hy the Ldjut eyes which 
flank the ring of protection known as ikett. '["he three registers 
below depict offering scenes. In the topmost register, the pries! 
Nebnakh ni, accompanied by his wile Sheratre, pays homage to 
his stepfather Scnntfer. The latter, a high official whose titles 
include that of high priest of Heliopolis, high puest and chiel 
of artisans (at Memphis;, is seated before a rah.e of offerings;. 
At the foot of his chair stands lus favorite pet monkey, I he 
high priest is do died in a leopard skin, and sports a wig and 
an elaborate collar. 

[n the middle register, the same iNebr.akbtu, followed by his 
wife, offers incense and pours a libation over a C locus in front 
of his own parents: Amenmosc (priest of Harsaphes and son 
of the priest Abrnose] and the lady luty. 

Below, the son of Ncbnakbtu, A it- or Imtep, hkewuse a priest ol 
Harsaphes, is clothed in a Scops rd skm and accompanied by 
his mother Shcritrt while tie pours a libation over his father 
and paternal grandmother luty. 

Tlie three lines of inscription at the on twin ol the stela recite 
an offering formula lu Harsaphes, Osiris and the Great 
Emiead. lor die ka of the high pne.st Senneter and ol rbe priest 
A men muse, made hy [lit: latter's son. NetmakhtU, 

Bibli&gtSpky; Petrie- BrutHtm. Sedmcnl IL Eowdow i9J4. pb. 4 S', '■ V 
tirJ pp, Zi-24; AL Gumal E<-Dm Makkr&K thnOsyx pJ-MirJina 
{HefitkSeopohz Mugaiaj Cairo 1 'AM?, p. , r 0i 102. *rpte 
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L'rround floor, room I I 


< 12 9 

Queen Hats heps ut 


Paimtd liine-sEQue jl-' 5*259 A and 5*2*2 

H, 61 cm; W, 55 cm 

Deii d-Bahari. mcrmaiy temple of Hflrehcpsur; excavations a i chi; 
Metropolitan Muiinuis ol Art, 1916 -27 

New KkiEiium, IS' 1- liyEiasly, reign of HtUihep^U, 149(1 1470 lkt2 


Upon E he; death ol her fill her, Tnlhmo.sis I, Hat,4hepsut been me 
sole legitimate heir. Tradition demanded, however, that only a 
male heir cnuEd ascend (he rotone. E-tj^r ^ h t-ps-L^T married her 
half-brother Tuehmosis 11, who died prematurely, leaving the 
queen with only one daughter. Once again it was a -stepson, 
Tuthmosis 111. born of a concubine, who was crowned, herd- 
ing first as regent for the young king, Hatshepsut seized the 
royal titulary in the second year of this reign and. as “King of 
Upper arid Lower Egypt,* ruled the country for two prosper- 
ous and relatively peaceful decades. 

This wonderful head of Hutshfipsut derives from one of the 
Qsirian statues which once adorned the pillared facade oi the 
portico of the uppermost terrace of fine queen’s temple at Deit 
cl-Bahari. Additional statues on a smaller scale occupied the 
niches at the hick of the terrace, the Red t umvn, of which 
one car just make out the beginning, suggests that out statue 
corresponds to a pillar on the terrace’s nothctu side, where dl 
statues had the Double Crown. On the southern side, they 
Wear the White Crown. 

The portrait of the queen as Ostris, idealized as it is. bears 
nevertheless distinctive feminine features, such as the gently 
carving eyebrows, wide eyre extended bv cosmetic ines. deli- 
cate aquiline nose, full cheeks find gracious mouth. A certain 
intelligence emanates from I hes face, whose luckily vvell-prc- 
served colors enhance the expression and enliven the faintly 
alluring suhIl'- 

Qne should compare the statues and .sphinxes ol the queen, m 
red granite from the same mortuary temple, exhibited in gal- 
lery 7. 


Bibliography: PAI JZ. p. 272. H. Winiock. Excaivtii&m at Derr el 
Bohan, 1942, p. 141. pi. >5, Smith, An ami Architecture. p. 22.5. 
fig. 227, jUfrfi'tv, Agyptischa Kansi. nr;, 9. i ; R. Vefmn, La statitairr 
ii’lSstshspsouS, Mtinumunta Aegypitaca 4, 9 ~y, p. 44, pi ,'2. 


130 ti round floor, town 12 

Expedition to the land of Pont 

Painted limestone jE 14276 , JH. 

VI av. H. of one block -42?. 3 cm.; mux. \V. 4^ cm 

Thebes, temple ut Hatt-hejisul UeLr el-bahari 

New Kingdom, 18" dynasty. rmpr of Hacshrpsut, 1490- M 70 JJ.O. 




1 hese live fragments or relief lorrn n part of an extraordinary 
cycle of Scenes in the southern portico ol the middle terrace Ilf 
the temple of Halshep&ut at T>cir el-Bahan. the scenes depict 
in great detail, the maritime expedition which the queen scot 
via flu- Red .Sen m Pnnt komcwhcrc on the Somali coast', just 
before her ninth regnal ye nr, ca. 1 4 H 2 B.C, The expedition, 
directed by a high official named Panebsy, lasted three: years. 
Its. mission was to exchange Egyptian merchandise for the 
products or flint, such as incense and myrrh, ivory, ebony, 
malachite, gold and elect rum. I lies is the first pictorial door 
mentation of an expedition to Punt, otherwise at res red since 
the Ol<! Kingdom in written sources. 

On ime oJ the fragments appears the chief of Punt Parehu 
along with hi> wife Ati, represented with iheir characteristic 
ethnic features. The sovereign cuts a slender figure with 
pointed beard, necklace and a short kilt wiih two ta.ssrl.s, held 
isn place by a belt from which hangs a dagger. His rather 
deformed wife has been treated with realism and humor. She 
clearly suffers from obesity; one can recognize Decrusn’s Jis 
case manifested by the xteatopygia, excessive curvature of rbr 
vertebral column, tine the folds of fat protruding over rula- 
lively sliiri wnxls and ankles. 

2 he retinue of the chief of Punt follows behind bringing gifts 
to the representatives of the queen of Egypt, ('are has even 
been taken to depict and identify 'hhc donkey which hears his 
wife," i.e. Art's mount. 

Bihiitigraphy: PA-1 it, p. >44-: I- 1 . t' r .u . , i 1 r i hh * j ^ c, r 2: . E! Dau-'tiizbhs, Health 
anti l Ualotg :n Ancient Egypt, J96..5, fig. it; 4 crracclhcher, no. It: 
L. Bnwricr-TYdut, u-t: .Vlrl'eh'ufl^jj der Agyptischrn Hci/ntnitmg 
licriiti 1974. pp. 7 J — ,S" i . pi U.- h; i^.ian t r Lcs Pbarsum IT, fa- 





1? 1 fa round floor, attfan, section 2£ 

Sarcophagus of Queen Harsh epsut ( detail) 

Red sandstcme |K 37678 and |E 52*15? 

Tt. 100 ;m (without iid: Sri. - : c.mj; UP. ST.i c-u; L. 2d 5 cm 
Thebes, Valley of the Kings, :omh of Hatshepsuc (110, 20); excavations 
oJ- Th. M. Davi>, directed by H. Cartel, 1905 
New Kingdom, IhU' dynasty, reign ul HalshepsLit, H90-I470 li.C. 

I lie reign of Hatshepsut w.is a period ot both architectural 
and aesthetic grandeur. The form, decoration and conception 
d-i the .sarcophagus was enriched at this rime with new ele- 
ments, eventually to be adopted wholesale or selectively by the 
rest of" her New Kingdom successors. 

The palace racade decoration in now finally abandoned in 
favor nl sides and end-par els .set off by columns of hiero- 
glyphs, a feature ituroduced earlier vviih the wooden sarcoph- 
agi of the Middle Kingdom. The decoration ls completed by 
sunk relief figures ot deities and of genii mentioned since che 
Old Kingdom as protectors of the deceased’s bodv, 

The form itself is no longer rectangular. Toe small side at the 
head of the sarcophagus is now rounded, whiie the lid is 
framed by the outline of a carton cite. The concept of a dwel- 
ling place is thus replaced by that of a solid receptacle with a 
mom. mien ml cartouche capable of holding up to three wooden 
anthropoid .sarcophagi, mid acting as the bier which supports 
them. T he coffins of Ifatshcp&ut are lost but Tutankhaiooids 
to nob has provided illnstranve examples 'see no. 175). The 
goddess Mut appears on the lid and on the bottom of Til: car- 
cophagtis, protecting with outstrerehed arms the body which 
lay within. 

The sarcophagus has been manufactured with such precision 
that each side is perfectly smooth, perfectly equal and parallel 
to the opposite side to within a millimeter’s discrepancy. The 
whole piece is enhanced with a reddish coating, as welt as 
some other colors which have since disappeared. It once rested 
on an alabaster base, fragments of which are gathered here. 
The s i iJ-l: facing the viewer corresponds to the leer of the 
mummy. Isis crouches upon the sign for gold and holds the 
.sJhf.'jj-rmg of protection; Nepfhys appears in a similar image on 
tltc opposite end of the sarcophagus, t-fach goddess displays 
hi:r own pnrticuhir emhh-m upon her head above the kbat- 
Jicaddrcss with frontal uraeus. Their beautiful faces reproduce 
die features of die queen. The same goddesses appear once 
again on the interior on the corresponding sides. 

In the titulary carved around these panels, Maakarc Hatsliep- 
sut is called King of Upper and Lower Egypt and daughter of 
Re. The words spoken by I sis read: “Clcb, your arms are 
around the king Maakarc, justified. You have illuminated h$r 
face and opened her eyes.” 

Of the two long sides, the led one contains the two L. djat eyes, 
lhc genii appearing on both sides, arc the lour an th repo mot- 






fill 


pft]c sons of Horus and -two forms of the jackal-headed 
Anubis. To r Fac loft we see Haph Anubis-lmiut, and Kcbehse- 
inief, and on the right, Mcsti, Anubis Khenly-seh-nctjer and 
Duamutef. 7 be formulae recited by these genii concern the 
protection and preservation of the- body of the deceased. 
Exhibited beside rbts sarcophagus is me queen's canopic chest 
wW\uh likewise formed part of bur burin! equipment. A second 
sarcophagus, similar but rectangular, dsn found in the 
tomb. It was originally inscribed with the name of Hatshcpsut, 
lsut the queen subsequently re placed ii with the name of her 
lather, Tuthmosis 1, whom she wiahed to be buried beside her, 
Obis sarcophagus is now in the boston Museum. l 
All three of these monuments date to the queen's period of 
sole rule. Reigning as a king, she accordingly possessed a tomb 
iu the VaMcv of the Kings. Earlier, however, when she was Mill 
chad wife of I uthmosis II. u tomb was begun tor her fit [he 
necropolis of royal Wives and children, beyond the Vat lei of 
Queens, Subsequently abandoned, the tomb still contained 
ldatshepsur s first sarcophagus, much smn Icr, sli I rcctattgular 
and decorated solely with form it lac reened liy the genii, who 
this time were nm represented fon display to one side- 
JE 4 70.32) , 

ilibiiognipby- PM t, p.547; Tk. DamsiE. tvat.iSe!H. Cariet The 
?» mh Of f Uttshopiitu pp. 9,fkm ; W C. H-jypSf Royal Sarco^p of 
tht: AV'.rjj 1 " DyNXfiy, Frinceltm f 0.: 5. sGrcatriwgiti D p*'l7^2Q 
44- 50, 161-61, pi. V, VI. 



Ground floor, room 12 

Senmut and Neferure 

On?y finite TK 3745 * his 

H. 130. cm 1 CG -12114 

Karnak, coerr of Lie cdcncrrr. Pound by Legrain in ] y : !4 
New Kingdom, I S !r - dynasty; reign of Hardiepsut, 1490 1470 

Senruit, die most favoured persojt of the reign of i latshepsut, 
was also the mosi influential. Of modest background, he was 
promoted ui the highest official positions and. counted among 
his mure than eighty titles that of steward of the estates of 
Anion, overseer of the Queen’s household and chancellor of 
the King o: Lower Egypt, Senmut was likewise tutor to the 
princess Xe Fenuc, the only child of Harshepsut and Tutlimosis 
IL who seems ru have died about the E E 1 ' year of the Queen's 
reign. It IV JS ns the Queen's chief architect ill charge of tht: 
construction of her great temple at Deir etl-Jiahari that be 
became particularly famous; he was also responsible lor 
works undertaken at Karnak, I .uxor and Arman t. He ’was 
rewarded by the Queen w r irb two tombs at Thebes in os. 71 
and 3J3), a perquisite of only the most eminent persons. The 
end ol his L-areer ts veiled in uncertainty. He seems to have 
fallen into disgrace nr to have die;] around the !16 : ' year of the 
Queer s reign: bis name was erased on certain nf bis mon- 
uments and his tomb ino, 711 ruined, 



More than 2,0 its rues of Senmut are known, of which eighr, 
dispersed among tine Museums of Egypt, Europe and America 
represent him together with Princess Neferure, Our statue is of 
the type called a block statue, that is to say a statue sculptured 
in a compact mass of stone, representing schematically the 
form of a sc; n ntting man, with his arms crossed under ins; chin 
and his hands on Ids knet^., the whole figure hidden in r, iong 
mantel, '.this type of statue first made its appearance during 
the Middle Kingdom although squatting figures were known 
from the time of the first dynasties. It is the introduction of 
the child's head emerging from its tutor’s mantel which repre- 
sents an. innovation of the IS* dynasty. This combination dis- 
plays in a touching manner the exclusivity of the tutor's 
charge. 

Senmut appears here with the feaiures of a young mam fall 
cheeks in a smooth, round face, wide-open eyes with long 
la&hcs represented in relief, rather large ears and a small 
straight, full mouth. The chubby child wears her hair in the 
ta plaited tress characteristic of royal children, ornamented with 
the uraeus, sign, that she was the heir to the throne. Her name, 
inscribed in a cartouche next to her head, is preceded by the 
title: “god's wife”. 

The sides of the statue were ideal for placing a lung inscription 
enumerating Sem-nut's numerous f sties and functions in con- 
nection with the place and with Lhe cult of Arum. 

On the upper part of the statue, near Senmut’s shoulder, two 
groups of hieroglyphs represent the Queen’s two names; 
“Maakare” and “Hatshepsut” in cryptographic form. In the 
inscription which accompanies them Senmut proudly boasts o: 
having in vw ted _ these cryptograms himself. 

A second statue of Scnmut shows him seated, with the prin- 
cess on his lap (or. view in this room, CG423 L 6 % 

Bibliography: PjU II, {?. Jj4; Legrain t cl Slaluetles \CC} f, 

Pp. pi. 66; Vnttdicr, Mattttrf ill, p. 475/ Aldretl, Ncu- King- 

dom Art, p. 30; Drioton, in: AH At 38. l<m, pp 231-38: S. R.uig, 
Halschepsut. I J re Frau tlem Thron tier PharaoneK. Wiesbaden 
19“ 4, pp- 136—67; Ch. Mfg&r, Siwcnmrd. F.ine prosopngrapbische 
Vtturrsuch'-tng, Hamburger Agyirtofagische Studies 2, t 9X2. 


133 Ground floor, tooti El 

Tuthmosis III (detail) 

Grevwacke ]E.ffi]4bi S 

H. 200 cm - CG 4205.1 

Kamak, court of the cachctte; cleared hy Lcgrain in 191)4—.? 

New Kiu^tiorn, 13 K dy^a-ity. reign of Tuthmohri IK, 1490— E429 li.G. 

S tun? twenty statues deriving from Kamak, J)eir cl -ha Kan or 
elsewhere, have preserved for us the physiognomy of this 
illustrious sovereign, considered the greatest conqueror in all 
of Egyptian history. 

Kept waiting in the wings for twenty-two years by Queen Hat- 
shepsue, Tuthmosis HI embarked after rite death of his aunt 
upOEi a vast building program and an aggressive foreign policy 
of conquest which was to result m Egyptian supremacy uver 



the Near East. In the course of sevenieen ean-.paigns, all re- 
corded m Tuthmosis' annals at Karnak. and thirty years of 
independent rule, the Egyptian frontiers were extended from 
tiehel Barkal in the south, downstream from the Fourth Cata- 
ract, all the way ro the Euphrates :n rhe north. 

Nevertheless, the statues of This king hardly rake the form of 
imposing colossi imbued expressly with the spirit of domina- 
tion. Soon a characteristic is present here only in rhe tradition- 
al symbol of the Nine Bows (or enemiesl under the feet of His 
Majesty. Owing much to characteristics developed already 
under Hatshepsut. statuary of TuihinoHis III now perfectly 
expressed rue concept of sovereignty. Jr. this new idiom, ideal 
ism and realism, inherited from earlier periods, were now 
combined m an elegance never before achieved. Aesthetic 
qualities go hand in hand with technical precision. 


The statue repay h observation from Tl angies, even from :h c 
back, Furnished with die traditional royal attributes, "fie body 
is elegant, the face radian f under the white crown and sur- 
mounted by the utaeus. The aquiline nose, almost feline eyes, 
and slightly >,iti i ii ns; mouth all lend m the piece an undeniable 
sense ot nobility, 

Bibliography*. I'M 11. y. 137; Lorain, Statues si Statuettes { CG. !■ t, 
p. 32, pis. 19, 3(1; />« etches- Sobhcost *t. l.'Ari i : .g\piieH, Farrs » W2, 
pp-119—20, pi 12; Langs: i4 inner, pi 149 4»; Prop\Ue>f Kwistge- 
SL.hid'U t$, pi. 17.5; Lsdaul, l,cs ifhtiTflQfti 11, ftp, 134, 



1j4 Ground float, room 12 

Sphinx of Tuthmosis 111 

Grey granite j II 3 79% 1 

H. 32 cm; W. 21 cm; L. 61 cm = CG 42069 

Karnak, omit : i r die caclietre; found by I.egrain n 1905 
New Kingdom, JS" dynasty, reign lU TuttimoHLs HI, 1490 1 4.39 J3.C. 

T'Jtll moils 111 saved F.gypi from ( it: menace nr Asiatic tribes 
such as the 1 lurritcs of Asia Minor who bad partially invaded 
Syria-Palestme. Ttithttios-ls 1 1 T defeated tbern at Megiddo in 
Palestine where peace was established. Later, he advanced as 
far as Larch mush on toe upner Eiuph rates :ind managed- nrtcT 
14 campaigns, to subdue and pacify his north-eastern neigh - 
hours. To the south.. Egypt's frontier was established at the 
4th Cataract, The booty and tribute brought back to Egypt 
contributed ui large part to the cotisiructEGii activities of the 


King, Sanctuaries were erected for the principal divinities of 
the country and more particularly for Amon-Re at Karnak, in 
the Theban mime and in Nubia. 

One can easily recognize in this sphinx the remarkable fea- 
tures of the monarch which have been preserved for us in 
numerous portraits; the feline eyes, the arched nose, the fait 
cheeks and rhe delicate mo mb with the slighflv m curved lower 

lj P- 

J’be King is wearing a striped hcbdcluth protected by 

an uracus; the false beard is attached to his chin by two bands 
which rejoin the headdress- 

The hybrid alliance between man and lion is artistically 
aehaveded and the well known elegance of Tuthmosis Elks 
statues transpires even through the [ion’s body, whose promi- 
nent musculature and stylized ribs are represented with great 
dexterity. 

On the sphinx's chest an inscription in sunk relief gives the 
coronation name of Tuthmosis III; ''The good god, Lord of 
the Two Lauds, Menklieperre, beloved of Amort forever. 11 

tfihliogfciphy: PM II, p. 133; t.pgrjin, et §£attteti$s (CG) f 

Pp. 41 ! 4 J, pi. J 1 : I.SLlant, i.ss Phoranns II , fig. 132. 
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135 Ground floor, room M 

Tuthmosis HE offering Nw-j-ars 

-Marble 1 JK4.W07A 

■ I. 2£*J cm; W. 9 cm; luolilf 14.5 uu 

f)cir el- Medina; nrcavzred liv i ILuabe in 1 L) 12 

New Kingdom. l!S r -- dynasty, reign or Tuthmosis III. 149il— 1439 H.t . 

Kneeling on a base, ben ring two spherical vessels ar.d wearing 
a shvntijy t kilL and n ernes headdress wuli uraciis. Tnthuiosis 
Jit piously oilers Nw-jars, most likely tilled with wine or milk. 
The inscription on the ha eh pillar gives his titulary and 
in terms us that it is Anion to whom he offers, calling himself 
beloved of the god. 

S he image of the zing. toll of vouth. gentleness and grace, is a 
miniature replica or his many larger statues, once again incor- 
porating technical competence with ait aesthetic concern. 

The statue was doubtless offered as an cx-vo-to in one of the 
Thebapi Icnapies, whence: it was pro bah 1 1- stolen and *u h se- 
en ently liidd.cn at Deir cl-Mcdina behind the west wall ot the 
enclosure of Halhur. The area Lifer became buried in debris 
from the mountain. 

Bibliography: l Hamit?., m; AS At. T3. p 37. pi. Mi; Lunge 
H inner. pi 144; Cortcggiimi, no. 49. 


136 Ground tldOr. mum 12 

Offering table of Tuthmosis 111 

Pink granite JE SBBOJ 

1 1. 22.5 l in ; w, 44 cnii L. 71.5 Lin 

ha mar, temple of Aaron Re. “'cuurt ol [he Middle Kingdom:” exca- 
vzred by H« (Jhevrier in 1949 

New Kingdom* 1 8 lh dynasty. reign of 1 ofhmosii liL 1490— 14.V9 B.C. 

Whether in cue shape ot circular placues or rectangular slabs, 
of fun ng tables are almost always deco rated with the betep- 
sigu :or offerings, representing a loaf of bread resting on .i 
tray. 'I his -nofit eventually dictates the form of the entire 
table. and die loaf ol bread projecting out in front of the slab 
often served to pour libations. 

This form continued through die centuries, Royal altars de- 
posited in temples are larger and more elaborate* and were 
fashioned from more durable materials. When they arc deco- 
rated, they depict representations similar to those of private 
ottering La hie?:, consist jug ul loot! offering!! in raised relief* li- 
bation vessels or basins in sunk relief, the Niles of Upper zuJ 
Lower Egypt* an if personified comes nr domains in proces- 
sion, a theme attested since the Middle Kingdom. In the New 
Kingdom, the k.ug appears on the from of the altar presenting 
offerings. 

An original feature of this rable of Tuthmosis III is the replace- 
ment of offerings with numerous round cavities intended lo 
hold vessels and lo.u-es of bread. These vessels and loaves are 
actually shown in the double scene on rhe front ol the Table: 
before the kneeling figure of the king bearing offering jart. 
they are laid m:i mi a low table ir rows of three, matching 
exact] y rhe holes or. top of tire altar. Altogether* forty cavities 
recall the forty holes or an a star from Dynasty Id (on display 
in the central atrium). 

The sides are decorated with d|cd-pillar$ and Isis knots - sta- 
bility and protection - a pattern also found on ihu openwork 
sides of chairs, '["he text on the projecting loaf in front gives 
Tuthmosis Ill’s titulary, while dedicatory inscriptions run 
arotinc ail four sices ot the table. I' he piece is dedicated to lire 
god Amon-Kc of Karma L 

We have several altars and offering tables of l'uthinosis III 
from Karuak; this king enlarged the temple and rearranged 
the sanctuary. In a representation in the si-sth court, to the 
south of the bark sanctuary* wc see him ^ consecrating numer- 
ous offering tables lo AinOn-Re. lord nf the Thrones ot the 
Two Lands in Karnak.” 

t>ibUo?r : }phy; P \ f f[, p. I OS; fl. Chewier, in: A .SAL 49. r 
pV. 257-53 ; !, Lcz!l!h(. in: Orienictiia ) '■>. i h 1 . 7 i J . rk. 39, fa;. 12 Jtid 
p. 564 fj. 



13? Ground IiJlm 1 , room L2 

Isis, mother of TutHmosis III 

BLack granite JE.1^4]T 

H. MJ crti W. 25 cm; L SI..i cm - GO 4 'O: 7 :; 

KaniaL court of rile cadwtrc; dtarad l> v Legrain :ai 1904 
New Kingdom, 13 d ' dynasty, reign of Tuilunraiis ILL 14W- H3 l J :).C- 

T.'hiS attractive statue of the queen mother Isis wis dedicated 
by her sun. loth mods IJ3, iu the temple ol Ainon-Rc nt Kar- 
ri ah. 'I lie queen sits in dassica pose, the bands resting on the 
thighs, A tiara I scepter hangs froEii lie L' lei c hand, She wears a 
tripartite wig with Jong* equally shed tresses. On top ot the 
wig rests a cylindrical base which or.ee held two tall feathers, 
while frontal uraci wear the crowns or Upper and Lower 
Egypt. The queen's jewellery' const srs of a large cellar and ivm 
bracelets. 

The facial features and modelling of the figures are well 
balanced, the pose though stiff, is not wiih out charm. Fite 
queen's feet rest mi a base incorporated into her sent, the 
jambs of which bear the dedicatory inscription: "’The perfect 
god, Lord of the Two Lands, Menkhcpcrre (1 nth mas is Lib, 
beloved of Amon-Rc, Lord of the I h rones- of the Two I .amis. 
He made (it) as his monument Lor his mother, the king's 
mother Isis, justified.” 

Like most royal statues, this one once displayed portions cov- 
ered in gold leaf, such as the 3, rant: inr ihu feather headdress. 
Surviving traces indicate that the queen’s jewellery was once 
likewise gilded.. 

Bihhogrctpby; PM il, p- i 4 4; Si.ums el Slatueitvs fCG’J J 1 . pc. 4J-4Z. 
pi 1 , 42; FtopviUt'rt Kti.n$tg(f£chicbt£ IS. pL j ?$. 
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Chapel with the Harbor cow 

Painted sanii L ;rr.ni JP % ?iS5*4 S 

H. 225 cm; I.S7 cm, I . 404 fit; 

JTeir ri-EiLiari. [vmpk <.if I uchniosis Elk uxcavation 1 ; n-r riif h .n ;t i 
J'.vpl fJIM nor I L:id l. ( 90<? 

New K. i n gL-.oru, IH" 1 i.lywnty . eiul oJ "he reign of TutHihcj^Ls III, bcflin- 
rtrg or the tcigll or Am cm; phis IE, c. 1 4 -4 1: 13. C- 

Haihor appears here in the form oi a cmv surrot.in.ded by 
ptapy ms. She tomes our of the necropolis mountain supplying 
rhe fertility wished for in arid regions. With speck led body 
and frontal nraens, she is crowned yvltIi tire sun disk am] rail 
feathers enclosed hv hut two horns. 

Both the statue and Lite chapel which houses ir derive fmm 
Duir el-Bahari, where they were hidden under stone debris 
between the temples of NTemuhntep and Harshepsnt. EJurirg 
the clearance of the area, Nnville recommended to his foreman 
that work ;>v ceased tor tear nl cm: sin g m avalanche. J i it* u\ .l 
la none subsequently did occur, and once lIk dost h.:d Jissi- 
puied, the excavator found himself facing the opening which 
housed rite Sacred Cow. both stamc and chapel were i.n an 
excellent state of preservation, as can be seen by the extremely 
fresh colors. 

Mu' sanctuary was dedicated by 'J utbmosk 111, who is shown 
upon the walls. To ihe left He is accompanied by his wife 
Meritre and consecrates the offering piled high before the 
starred r.aos of rnc divine cow, who simultaneously protects 
the loyal hgure and suckles the infant king. We akn see the 
king he fort: I lathor, this rime in the form pf ,i woman v. ich her 
characteristic coiffure. Fo the ri^nr h the same scene-. repeat, 
although the king is loliow-ed by two princesses in place of ho 
wife Merit re, At the back of -He shrine. Turhmosis 111 pours a 
lioation nod makes a burnt offering io Amnn-Rc, seated .v. 
right. Tnc scene is crowned by a frieze of stars, while a 
kftekfrer frieze (originally a plant mouf) crowns the side wails. 
The dark blue vaulted ceiling imitates the star-studded heav 
ens. 

rhe statue cc the sacred cow itse-ll bents the name of TuthntO’ 
sis’ .si i fees', nr, A me nop hi s [1 whose cartouche is inscribed on 
the neck, Fhe piece reproduces it r’n rt. - :.; dimensions a common 
mural scene: the cow protecting the sovereign who stands 
against her breast, while she sulHIcs y'-i c infant king shown 
crouching to rhe lerr. 

The c ii i t of the celestial cow in :he arid mountain is an ancient 
one. Lt was associated with Harbor very earh or., for she was 
rhe godccs; of the Theban necurpohs, and was worshipped in 
a rock' sanctuary. One might recall thru in the reign of Mentu- 
botep the princesses buried near rhe rovjl rcmnle ?.t Dcir cl 
Bahnri were priestesses of Hatlior (see nos. htf .luJ 6Vj. In the 
New Kingdom, HaL.Hliepsui dedicated .i sanctuary ro die god 
dess incorporated into the enclosure of her mortuary temple. 
Ibis served s s the destination for rhr procession of ebe Sacred 
Bark., which came from Karnak during the Beautiful Festival 
of the Valley, l.arcr, Tnthntosifi III closed this rcinplc, de- 



stroyed bill trace of the queer., and constructed a new temple 
to receive the procession of Anton, along with this chapel to 
the Hat hot cow beside .it- The director of if ns project was the 
famous vizier Re kb mire. According to the graffiti of rhe antra, 
the cult of Harbor was maintained up to the Ramesside pe- 
riod, when earthquakes destroyed the temple and h Lined the 
entrance to the chapel of I he ^acted Cow. 

Bibliography; i J jV! II, pp. 3 SO ~ S j ; E, jj-tj'iV. The V!' Dynasty Tu'>?r- 
p-St' at Derr ePBdh&ri i r London Tit)?, pp. 6'i —ft?. p.'s. 2?-ii and 
frOnEtpifif\ I. Ltpin&kii, the Templfi of i'hutmosss Hi, Df?ir vl-fiabari 
T\, Warsaw 1977 , pp. 38-45; LA j\ 101Z 23. 


139 Ground door, room 1 2 

Ametiophis II 

Schist (gicyw-adtE) J E It' 6 >10 

13. 63 cm = GG 4207 . 

Kcrnck, court of the cachette, cleared by Lcgraln m ]^i!4 
New Kingdom, l3 r " dynasty, rci of AuiettOp his It, i4j9 - 14! 4 li.C. 

The elegance, charm and sense of proportion which chameter- 
ized the tirsr half ot the Eighteenth Dynasty was even able to 
idealize the image of a monarch as belligerent and aggressive 
as Ameitophis IL 

The king stands clothed m a pleated sbendjyt hilt, holding 
roiled napkins in either hand, lie wears ihe kbat headdress, 
similar to the nvrnes hut baggier, hatiging down in a large sec- 
tion over the back. 

Ainenophis IE js known frmn less amiable portraits which 
hitter characterize liis personality: extremely strong and 
energetic, enamored of the hum and demonstrations of force. 
He boasted of being the only man in Egypt °f- Syria able to 
bend his hewn 1 ft followed Ins father’s policy ot conquest, anc 
quelled revolts in Asia fairly quickly. Endowed with a certain 
cruelty, Amcnophis h rough i hack defeated princes of Tali Em- 
in order to hang them on the gates ut Thebes. 

The end of his reign, however, was quite peaceful, and F'.g>pi 
came to enjoy one ot the most prosperous periods in her his- 
tory. 

Bibliography; AVI J J , p. l.T-i- Legrain. Siaiuii it Statuettes fC’Gj -, 
pp, 44-45, pi. 4 V; Vandier, Manttel III, pp. 306-7, pi. .rOJ .2; Tt'y- 
raeil Fischer, nfi- 23, Leciant. La Fbaravr rs H, fig. HO. 
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140 Crcoii'J flour, roan [2 

Sciiuefcr and Scnay 

Grev jjriinitc* JH Jfi5 7 4 

Tf. 120 an 421 Hi 

Kurnak; discovered to t north ot me ij L h 1 : pLhity k hill by 
tIil- Rgyptian iili q li i Lien Service in ISO 3. 

SVw Kingdom, IS" dynasty, reigns of Anen-nphis- 1 1 — Tilth mnsis IV. 
I 449- j 403 3U:. 

Sen nefer was mayor ut the southern cite (Thebes! during die 
reign of Amrnnphi's II. The burial chamber of his tfimh ,it 


Thebes (TT no, 9&], with its interesting scenes ot lIio afterlife 
and ns beautiful painted grape- arbor get ling, still reflect the 
legacy of dais high official. As a functionary of distinguished 
rank who was lisgh.y praised by i!il: king, Sen nefer was 
granted die fight to deposit diis double statue in die Letup le ui 
Karnak, e n ihe same manner as cm i temporary royal represen- 
tations. (sec the double statue ol Tuthmosis IV and Ins mother 
Tia on exhibit in this room;. Serine fer wan rims able to receive 
the offerings and the prayers of visitors . He was also proud of 
being a ’’royal favorite*, to whom ihe kmg presented the mas- 
sive gold necklace nf hionor as well as the heart-shaped amu- 
lets, insignia of his otiace, winch he wears both on Lius statue 
and in the painted scenes in a is tomb. 

be line ter and his wife Senay are seated on a high hacked chair, 
their arms interlaced. Ehe husband wears o heavy wig the 
echeloned curls of which reach to his shoulders, leaving [he 
ears exposed. His features are those of a middle-aged Qiatl 
with a serene expression. The sagging breast and rolls ot far 
on bis lol'so express 1ns well being and prosperity, ;i fashion 
intmtiiiontl into Egyptian art during the Middle Kingdont, and 
still popular lei the Eighteenth Dynasty - sue Ameiilrutep sun ut 
I faro, no. [ 4S — 14s 1 ’,. 

Senay, svlio.se titles name her as royal nurse, wears i tripartite: 
wig with tresses covering act ears, a broad collar and a long 
dress with two shoulder-straps. H,.: race is also given a light 
smi k:_ 

One ot Scrmefcr’s daughters, Mut-nofret, stands on a small 
base bclwccn llu: h:gs cU her parent 1 ;. Her wig terminates in 
tresses spread over bet shoulders. The same Mat no fret 
appears corves l on the right side of the seat, OH her laiKS 
before a table nf offerings, sniffing a otus I lower and accom- 
panied by an offering foe mula, On the left side, a similar 
represer ration depicts her sisteY, Nclcrrari. 

Sc m icier' s right shoulder it stamped with the two e a [touches 
of the name ot Amcnophis II. Upon the couple's clothing are 
offering tuniiui.ee invoking “a mil ion. of bread and beer, win Ci 
oxen, fowl and everything good and puie“ for die Ka of both 
individuals. 

It is noteworthy that this sculpture is one ol the very lev. 
Egyptian works nf art ever to be signed. The artists Amenities 
and Djed-Khonsu have placed their nanus i:i [in: vertical 
inscription on the lelt side of the senf- 

htblmiiriipky: , IJ Af J S. pp. INi H4; ingrain. Statue* fit SrMttftfes i'E.T, , 
!. pp. 76 - S, pt. 72; VVrrj -.litT, V[li.uij,tJ Sit, pp, $1 l i ; Terrace. 1 
I'ist her, no. 24; Kofret — D:c Schone, no. fr. 
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HI CrrourcE tluiir, l oom li 

The lady Ibcntiua 

pjin ti^d wood Ji-' 6 3 64-fc- A/B 

Nats: EE. fi!! urn W , 2ts.5 em: -jruJih 26 ;m 
inr.ifTrr; H, 31.8 ra 

ricir cl-Miidin a., tomb cf S.imem no. ! i T ^l; ^ At av mid jjs 
■ ol the Itlititut Fr^it.-H-i L: rcL-ic-o! rt^ec^ Orieruak, j 433 — 3-1 

N'rw Kingdom, j£ lh tivnasTV, feipji of Hatsbepsut ,imJ 
Tilth mosia HI, H?0— M“i' E5.C 

Dcir d-hledina wii the village of cratismen who were 
responsible for preparing the ro^a tombs al Thebes during the. 1 



New kingdom. I h-i ■ members of this community were buried 
in tombs which ll i u ^ excavated anc decorated them helves in 
die jilope of the Theban di'f, nc\E LO Lhei: v III. age. 

Among the tombs of [rie F.ighi Lienth Dvnasry, that os' Satnein 
stil combined all of irs funerary equip menu Two sUftuctres of 
sycamore wood represent chi- deceased and his wife. I hey 
were placed, enveloped in Linen, racing the entrance ro the 
!on :>. The star.ie of Satnem, which had been set upon a chair, 
is cutrentEv cm the Louvre. 

ETe statuette of his wife j ben tin a, illustrated here, siotid nr 
the ground mside a nans furnished with a grooved sliding lid. 

I he base of rhe SLaiueiLe ls titled within a small pedestal 
which slides mm an opening carved out of die bottom of the 
nnos, ItJcntina cuts an exquisite figure, with elongated anus 
and ,egs. She- wears a tripartite wig with twisted locks held 
together by hatrbditJs, A long, dose-fitting dress covers 'hit- 
figure, and bracelets are painted around hn- wrisi-s. ller chain 
ot blue faience beads tied around net left tore amt goes well 
with the natural color of the wood. The statuette was once 
entirely covered with stucco and painted. 

The inscription on ihe ease contains an offering formula ad- 
dressed n> Osiris, lord ot tusiris and lard of A bydos, char lie 
might grant the deceased ai manner of food offerings and 
every pure thing which comes forth upon tbt altar of the lord 
of eternity, 

Bibho$ritpb\; PM i, 1, p. 70 L B. Bruyer*. Rafifiwts sur .'.v fcutiife* .ft- 
Dm e! .'Ardiuch, i9>4 $S ? hwitfci 'tie Flnstititi Frauds 
gs e Oriental*: tS. tV.i?, pp. 124- 10 .tmJ figs. 70-~l: Cn:i, n,:de tie 
{’Insist! it Fr-in^is rf Archeofagin Qrwnteh-. Cairn J s £ ) , nv.21. 
Cf. also: bn siidi! di fauiiks frUiUfuiset. ess l.gypte i Paris 

I '>t ? , no. 22 ". 
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14 Z Upper llotir, room 1 T 

Book of the Dead of Jviaiherperi 

Papyrus CO 24Q9S 

L 117.5 cm; U. S.S cm 

Thebes, Valley of rhe Kings, tomb no. 36i discovered bv l.oret in J y M 1 9 
New Kingdom, l8 :h dvnasty, ;, i 450 B.C. 

Exhibited rod ay m hi v e separate pieces. "Iils beautiful papyrus 
was once roiled up complete among lIil funerary equipment of 
a certain Matherpen. Perhaps of Nubian descent* and gran Led 
the extraordinary privilege of a comb in the royal necropolis, 
he held die title?. ,l ban -hearer on the right of the King/' and 
“Child of the nursery," that is, page in the court of pharaoh. 
He was most likely a i oxter brother or son of im early Eight- 
eenth Dynasty king and possibly a Nubian com. ah me, hence 
his dark complexion, 

Tbc text of the papyrus, written m a beautiful cursive hixn- 
glyphic hand, contains the Book of the Dead, or “Book of 
going forth by day” to use the Egyptian term, whose mere 
presence inside the tomb was enough to insure the survival of 
Lhe deceased w. Lbe neiherworld. Amy and id I Jifti r allies there 
were overcome with :he aid of spells illustrated by vignettes, 
three of which are .shown here, "the simp! id tv of their iorm 
and freshness of Their colors are both noteworthy. 

The first signet re represents the funeral procession : chapter li_ 
With the aid ot a sledge drawn by oxer., the deceased's 
mummy is transported to the tomb; it lies on a bed sur- 
rounded by a imus pit-seed within a bark. The goddesses [sis 
and Ncpthys, one on each side of Lhe tiaos, protect the body. 
'I 'he second vignette depicts the weighing ot the hear: of Mat 
herperi before Osiris and under the careful observance of 
'[hofh, god of wisdom, represented here as a baboon. The 
spell consists of “preventing die he;=rt nf the deceased riom 
hearing witness against him in the land of the dead' 1 f chapter 
3 OB). To the right, the spirit of the deceased, in the form of a 
human- beaded bird, dies unhindered out of the tomb having 
acquired the “use oi its legs” (chapter 9i!). 

The vignette with the seven cows and one ball being adored 
by the deceased illustrates the '’spell for provisioning the 
.’Slfcsxed in the n tiort jpi )1 i s I eh n ptcr J 45 ) , which simultan eou si v 
serves to remove all sorts of harmful ob.siadex. The .seven 
cows always lend their assistance, and the virile bull insuies 
the continuity of the species. The four steering oars, symbolic 
or the four corners of heaven, provide for the needs of the 
deceased, whom they protect. The latter is presented with 
brown skin and kinky hairstyle. He wears a Sransparent Tunic, 
beneath which is a short ki.t. 

Bibliography: D&esiy, Fouilles da ta VaHea ties Ran, i .'V v, 1 ; - J k '? s 
(CG) t pp. 3$—57 t pis, 13-15; CorteKpuiti. no. 53. Cf. j!sh: !•'. I'hn- 
irt.is. lhe h'.Oyvl jViitfropo/eii- of Tf>uhe& t Prwcfton 1966. pp. i 5? ? 

H. Hoffiiuig, it ? l d< : r Konige, i9H5, pp. 55 find J 49; At. ,'ki \&k. 70 j: : ; 
ToTfdibm.b ifl dert theb<£rti$t.b&t des Xeuen Raichs*. 

.Vlai'wi i 1 . 




143 to uikI floor, room 12 

Sfcia of Amen aphis III (details] 

Faijned limestone JE 31409 

H. 20*-5 an; W. 110 cm = CC 34026 

Thelv^^i discovered reused in the mortuary 

temple of MercEiptafi, by Petiie, 1896 

New KiiL^dum, IS* dvnasty, reign of Amenophis IK, 

c. 1403-1365 B.C. 

This stda was originally erected m ihe court of the mortuary 
temple of AmettOphLg III ac Thebes; one of the largest tettipJess 
of the region, constructed m beautiful white limestone, it was 
completely dismantled very early on to provide material for 
Other Theban buildings fruit: the Nineteenth Dynasty and 
later, Mereriptah removed much of the stone for his own mor- 
tuary temple, including this particular seel a, 

Temple courts were once filled with statues sod stelae, both 
royal and private. This stela, jj Inst rates, pharaoh's victory over 
his enemies, The first register is convention at: mider the 
wm^ed sun-disk two symmetrical scenes show the king ir. 
ceremonial costume offering Maat - Truth - (on the left) and 
two wine ;iars (on the right] to Amnn, The very fine facial fea- 
tures and almond- shaped eyes are typical of this king, The 
Am on figures were destroyed during the reign of .Alt hen at en 
but later restored n liter Seti S, who added the incised inscrip- 
tion. 

The second register is of greater interest, hi the two parallel 
scenes the king stands in his horse-drawn chariot. Above him 
the vulture-goddess Nckhnet spreads her wings in a gesture of 
protection and offers Amenoplus the signs lor life, stability 
and dominion, Pbataoh wears the blue Khcprcsh crown with 
nracus and a plaited kilt with hanging tan. In his hands he 





holds the reins, a how and a whip. A quiver of arrows hangs 
over his back while another larger one is attached to the open- 
work body of the ch a riot. The elaborately harnessed horses 
dash along at a gallop, crowned with ostrich feathers and cov- 
eted with red saddle blankets, in the scene to the rigj.it they 
hear or. their backs four .Nubian captives with hands bound 
behind them,, while a fifth is tied by the feet to the shaft of the 
chariot, and the head of a sixth protrudes front Lhe bottom of 
the chassis. The Left hand scene shows the horses in the pro- 
cess of trampling Asiatic foes. It is an extraordinary composi 
non in which the artist's imagination has admirably rendered 
this chaotic world which pharaoh haii conquered. The con- 
torted bodies of enemies overlap everywhere; one ever hangs 
from His Majesty's chariot. The expressive faces arc in some 
cases even shown frontally, contrary to Egyptian convention. 
T li:& world of captives is truly 'Nile'"’ from the Egyptian per- 
spective, and serves to contrast sharply with the sense of pha- 
raonic order, while also offering the anist a brief opportunity 
to li berate himself from rigid, official, convention, 

At the bottom nf the stela ix a frieze of Rekhyx birds, lapwings 
with human arms who symbolize all peoples represented m 
endless adoration of pharaoh. The text which concludes the 
stela describes the illustrations: 11 A II countries, all states, all 
peoples. Mesopotamia, the vile land of Kush (Ethiopia), Upper 
and Lower R etc mu {Syria-Pa-estine) r.te under the feet of ihi.s 
perfect god. like Re forever , 3 

Hthlingrjpiry: PM li, p. 44$; JVvrrt, S:x Tamp Its 3! Thiitfs . London 
1H97, pfj. JO, 23., ffl. 10; P. Ljcqu, Stiles dw Xouret Empire (CG) t 
pi. 20-21, pp- 59-61. 









144 Upper drier, hall 4S 

Queen Tive 

GrCCtl SCCll [iff JR .182.57 

H, ~,2 em 

baiai, temple uJ Hath or til Serabit el-Khadim; 
discovered by F. Petrie in L904 

New Kingdom, E8 r " dynasty, reign ml AisiLinophis III, 4 , 1403 3 65 

■ R.C. 

Queen J Lye was the wife of Amenopbis 111 and the mother of 
Akhenaten. This excellent portrait, carved m a beautiful green 
sit^iitL:, belonged to a statuette dedicated to rite temple of 
Hath or in the Sinai, The goddess was venerated there since the 
Middle Kingdom as the VI i stress of the Turquoise. She pro 
tcctcd die productive enmes oJ the Sjnai worked sinee tin': Old 
Kn igdorr] at Mughdra isrr no. 24; .md since the Middle King 
doni at berabit cl-Khadim, where a temple was const meted lor 
Iter. 

Queen live wears a iotig wig with lictK curl?, carved m an 
echelon pattern. On top of her wig, a circular base, which 
once supported two tall tea fliers, is decora led with two ur.iei 
with outstretched wings and undulating bodies. Tlics protect 
fivdy flank the queen’s cartouche. The same serpent deifies 
appear again on the queen’s brow wearing the crowns of 
Upper 1 3 t i I Lower Rgvpt. 

I he oval lace with high cheek bones, narrow almond-shaped 


eyes and lull, almost disillusioned mouth, is that of a deter- 
mined a ltd serious woman with noble spirit, despite her appar- 
ent youth. Stylistically, this portrait belongs in die end of the 
reign of Arnenopius III and introduces an artistic tradition 
which was to be embraced by the A mania Period. 

ifibiivf't'iiffhy; FM VJJ, pp, 361-62; F. Petrie, Researches a; N.t.u. 
J.W5P lye 1 6. p. 126, pi 1 . J 1 3 3; Vundifr, Manuel III. ftp. 32$ 31; 
pi, HI 7, Carteggiani. no. 35 , Leclant, Icy Pbaraons jf, pi. i $ (I ; No/rei 
- Dry Sebfwre, mi, .31 . 

145 Mummy mask of Thuya Upper floor, hall 13 > 

Glided eartpnnage, urmi-ruifici m.u stones, guise- JR 95*5-^ 

H. 40 am W. 2!? cm = CG 5 ] |>[J9 

I. Iiebe-^. Valley of t'ie ki.rigi, tomb ol Yuya anti Thtivsi (no. '46 ; 
disL-n-vrrfd and ■r-xca^uvd b 1 ' the AiidL|uititH Service for E. Dad-S in 
39U/> 

New Kingdom, ]M L dynasty, rder. of Am.cnoplii$ IJI> 1403— ] 345 
R.C. 

Spell. 15'lb of the Rook of the Dead describes the lurienm 
mask as an indispensable element lor the protection of :he 
head of the deceased and identifies its different part? with 
those ol thi.: principal deities of Egypt. 

1 lie mummy mask has a furcrumicr in the stone “reserve 
heads™ ot Dynasty 4. These were intended to aa either as s re- 
stitute for the head or eriirc body nl the deceased, so that the 
spirit {Ra } could recognize it, or alternatively*, as we have seen 
(no. 22), a? a vast for the mask. 

We have masks in plaster from the end oJ die Old Kingdom 
moulded upon the face <4 the deceased to preserve his lea- 
rn res. from the fu>t Intermediate Period on, a carton nage 
mask {layers of linen reinforced by piaster, modelled in the 
image of the deceased’s head covered it entirely (see no. 9 b'; . 
Usually painted, or occasionally gilded or ornamented with 
.sei 3 1 l precious stones, these masks animated the features of the 
well-to-do. Royal masks were generally or beaten gold 
adorned wilh inlays of Ktorie r ?r glass paste. 

This mask in gilded plaster once covered the head of the 
mummy of Thnva, moilier t k) Queen "Five, wife of Amer.ophis 
III. It was scaled within a scries of wooden coffins {on display 
on toe floor of thus gallery along with those o: her husband 
YuyaJ, and was discovered broken m two pieces; which were 
carefuhy restored m 1.982, At the time, the restorers partially 
removed the linen gauze, originally glued to the mask, and 
exposed the marvellous face of tins lady with her exquisite 
smile, enlivened by the inlaid eyes of blue glass and quartz, 
with touches of red. 

Her coiffure consists of a long striated wig passing behind the 
ears and lied with a floral band. A broad collar of several 
rows of carefully inlaid, polychrome glass, bordered by a row 
uf gilded beads imitating petals, entirely covers Lbe breast. 

Fart of the gauze, now blackened wi l time, remains attached 
co ihc mask' the back hvnr.s traces of a black resin. 

Mblingrapky: PM I, 2, p , a 63; Qtibell, Tbi 1 Ttimb of V'r^r.i and Thstin 
(CC). p. in', pi- r.i. 
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thesa: inscriptions is composed of a repeated ^ruup of signs 
wishing 1,1 a U life and prospeciiy" to the owner or Lhi e caskeL. 
‘I he funerary furniture of this tomb included a chariot, several 
beautiful chiiiTH, m: rnemiis small coffers, shawabti figures anti 
lewels (all on display ui this hall). 

l'i!hi<og7--.iphy: I'M J . 2, p. 5 6 4 . i'h# So mb of Y;t,uj s/tif Thititt 

pp. .frn— .T 7, pis. 46, 47. 


147 Ground :loor. room 12 

Fragments of Palace decoration. 

Plaster painted m distemper RT 3,5.27.4 

] [. SO cm i 120 and 14? cm end 3.5,27.6 

]hchcs, Malgstii, palace CjI AiltetlopllLS JU 

New Kingdom, IS 1 -' dynast', ■, reiijn ul Atnenophis III, 140.3 — 'S .365 
B.C. 

F.pypriun palaces built mainly of brick and wood disappeared 
very quickly and only rare remains have come down to m as 
witnesses of the grandeur of then: enormous constructions 
whose innumerable rooms were completely covered with 
paintings, pillars, floors and ceil mgs included, and sparkled 
with inlaid faience (see Kanicssklu palace no. 226;. 


1 46 Upper floor, hall 1.3 

jewel Casket of Thuya 


Gilded vvood, faience. ivory and ebony Jt ^5248 

H. 43 am Wv 26.-8 cm; L. -3£.5 cm = CC 51118 

Thebes, Vn.lr, of rhe Kings, Tortb of Yuya i:ie Thuya (no, 46), 

Discovered and excavated by ihe Egyptian Antiquities he:ii-,i? 

for T. Day is in 19C5 

New Kingdom, 1 ^ dvnasrv, rejgn nt 

Amenophis JEJ. H03-S365 liG. 


This is ore of the most beautiful objects belonging to Thuya’s 
funerary equipment: a jewel casket in the form of a naos wnh 
a cornice, standing nri r.a i>.i::ei feet and closed with a vaulted 
lid. The inlaid decoration includes elements made of ebony, 
rose tinted ivory and blue biience. Tin: ltd, divided in its length 
into two KymiTtemeal parts, is decorated in gold on a blue fai- 
ence background. In the upper regisicr are placed the ear- 
touches of Amennphis 111 surmounted by the leathers and sun 
disk; in the lower register, facing each oilier, arc two figures 
of the god Hell kneeling on the hieroglyph I or "'gulJ'', and 
holding in each hand the plant stem signifying millions of 
years- 

Around rbc outside ot rht: casket. two inscriptions in gold hi- 
eroglyphs on a background of faience, give the titul attire o' 
Amenophis ill. Starting i its either side of rite knob which 
serves to bind the lid to the casket, the two symmetrical 
inscriptions cover :hr small side and the two long sides ol chi.- 
casket. The opposite small side is occupied by the name of die 
roya wife five. The frieze of gold hieroglyphs underneath 







I"hc first example known to us of such decora don comes from 
r>i ? palace of Amerophis ill at Thebes, a vast hjilidmg winch 
stretched out beyond where the temple of Med i net 1-1 a bn row 
stands into rhe western desert, 

These two fragments, come from this palace; they were origi- 
nally in a room with aquatic decoration like that of one of the 
better known inidicuvc: halls. whose painted floor depicted a 
pool filled with fish and framed with x frie?.e of aquatic plants 
and marsh fowl (fragments of this floor arc now dispersed 
among various museums). 

Our two panels, h ordered with a frieze of rosettes, represent 
luxuriously growing tufts of papyrus and plants with long 
leaves, dotted with blue f I owers. among which wild geese are 
flying . 

Hie painting is freely executed without previously drawn 
guide lines, and is applied on ?. drv surface, not like fresko on 
a humid base. The combination of colours used, although sim- 
ple and limited in number, give a bright and many-shaded 
effect. In fact, the colours employed by the pi in ter are 
restricted tor chalk white, carbon black, red and yellow ochre, 
and frit (ground si lid on s glass) tor the blues and green. 

Bibliography: PM j'. 2, bp. 775s 79; Desracbes-Xoblecourl. 

Tmtetithamon ei son ii -mp.s> Tutenkhamon azhibiiian 'catalog m 
Paris, m. SO. Cf. also; Robb tie P Tyfrts, A preiintirary report on the 
re-excavation of the Psi-acr of Amtniioiep JJJ. Stw Vorfr. S Pd.g 
DtittSty, j'Ji.- /L .V/i jf. 1 L Jc)..f r r.i /1 . V h.1.7 - 70,- Winioik, trt: ri \f iV! A V J7. 

I9l2r t pp. 1X4 X9, .N. W. Mj'dijiT. AfTAgyg.'rst r/v .V], ,'i' L : r i : j , M iinchen. 
pi. 25; Stnilb, Art and A refrit iv/wre, pp. 223-95: i-ltiyvi- I he Scepter 
of Zgypl 11, pp. 2M-4?. 


148 149 ti round floor, nmm 12 

Amenhotep son of Hapu 

This remarkable individual li ailed front an unimportant family 
in the Delia town of Arhribis (modern Ser ial. He began lot 
career as a scribe of recruits m the court of King A mtmopli is 
IEI at Thebes. His administrative talents and energies resulted 
in numerous promotions u:iliE be readied some of tJte highest 
offices in die country, ilis build ini; activities in Karr.ak, Luxor 
and the Then ;lti necropolis hear witness to his genius uric 
great responsibilities as “director of all roy.il works."' His 
reputation as a sage continued in ancient Tgypt for many gen 
crations after his death. He was eventually even worshipped, 
along with Imhotep, as ,\ god of heating. lrr the Ptolemaic era, 
a chapel was dedicated 10 both of them at the back of the 
third terrace of the temple of Hatshtpsuc at TJeir el-Eahari. 
During his life time, A men hoi cp was permitted through royal, 
favor to display his statues jo thr great temple of Amon ar 
Kamak. It ls here that our two statues were found. Hi: also 
enjoyed the linprcccd unted privilege of building his own funer- 
ary temple sji the area reserved for royal temple*, as well as 
excavating a v:-is( tornh in the Theban necropolis. 


Crev granite |T 44S<SI 

,K. 12k oil; W. hi cm: 3.. 72 cm 

Karri alt, Tenth nylon: discovered by LeuoiLu in 1 H J. A 

New Kingdom., IH dv nasty, rei|^ii ot Ataenupliis 111, MiD-l.'^a 

B C. 

The statue of rhe youthful AmenhoLcp son of Hapu and two 
statues of the vi/iei Pa Kamessu, were found at the foot of the 
staircase cast of the gate of the Tenth nylon at Karnak, ft 
shows him seated as a scribe with legs crossed. Hi is is a smtue 
type intended to represent a great man of lerrers, and no: nec- 
essarily a mere scribe-. 


148 

Amenhotep son of Hapu as a young man 


The sculptor has succeeded in reflecting h<jrlt the youth and 
well-being ai i his in di victual in the serene visage and vigorous- 
ly I node] Led torso, with its folds of Mat conventionally ren- 
dered. [he wig displays wavy locks term marine in curls, oov- 
ering Amenbotep’s forehead and stopping above the thick 
eyebrows. Jr flares toward the shoulders and hides the upper 
part of the eurs- 

Ametthoiep's bead srcjitSy inclines toward the unrolled papyrus 
on hij lap nr. order to read 'hr: i l; xl which is oriented towards 
In in. A palette with two inkwells, one for red and one for 
black, fifing over bis left shoulder, while a second, circular 
one rests on his lvk knee. The inscription on the body contains 
the birth and coronation names or A men o plus 111. The text 
inscribed on the papyrus gives the name and tides of Auienho- 



tq> son of Hapn and mentions the large royal start cs which lie 
erected in the west - a probable allusion to the mortuary tem- 
ple of Atnenophis 111 where the colossi or Aiemnon stand 
today, in the socle mi serration Ameuhotep declares himself 
able to intercede before Anton- Re Lit order to forward their 
prayers, 

Bibt'tagraphy; J'Al IUp. m ; Le-grattt, iu ASAh N. 1914. {>!■- ' " - 
vl. .5; Vitmitr-Tu Msuniel 111. y 5J5,; Agypiath pi ‘- 1 1 : 

Tcrracefl'licftcr, nu. 2i; DivtQchei- Nohlecvuri ionit»ti;!>,iH}QH <'/ sorr 
temps, no. 1. Compare lh# utfMictil ilJlttf in tlm I.hxoj VJr iSfttW Tb& 
l.uxar Mttsertm at A.'jcjt'nf I fiypi ■>.»: ArS, 197 % rrO. JJ“, 


149 

Amen ho rep son of Hapu as ah aged man 

Gres' granite | f sN.Si-.ii 

H . JIT cm; W. 70 cm; 1.. r i> cm ^ - CG 4 r.i~ 

Karnik, disco vcicd to the mj rrfi ot ihv Seven ih pylon court ;:t the 
cachetic] by Legmiri m 1 9 Of 

K?w Kingdom. IN" dviUTSTY, reign or Amen aphis ME, I4i!^ Mho 
R.C. 

The second statue depicts Amcnhotep son of I l.ipu in bis old 
apt:, a sage hill ol experience. Tins rime he wears a long wavy 
wig, held behind the ears and framing an emaciated face with a 
meditative expression. The folds of far have how disappeared 
from the body, which is wrapped in a long kill lied uiikr die 
breast. His bands rest flat upon the knees in the attitude; of 
p raver, i his sculpture in an extremely realistic pie^e which 
bespeaks an in dividual portrai t. 

The long inscrip i km informs us, alter the biographical phrases 
praising the merits of this great dignitary, that A men hot ep had 
reached the age of eighty when This sculpture was produced 
and that he hopes yet to attain the wise old age ot 1. 10, 

Bibfiugriffjby: FM 11. p, 1 6 I'- 1 : Lvgntin, S'l^mes vt HUtmeiifi i ('CG . 
•?p. ?8—80 r gi. "Vi, ,4,, V&riiUi, lafcriotion ■. fint-pm-uii 
Amenhvt&p fits :L> hiitpott, Citiro f Stiff, p, 4/,'T Hekk, Urkumfcft d<: r 
18. Dyttifniia, L'tcrsefiicr^ en dm Hefttm 1 7-22.. ffen'iVi JJJi'-f, 
pp. 27-1-75: LA 1. 219-20 


1 TO Upper floor, lull 4fs 

Shawabti of Ptahmose 

I'olvi'hrcmr faience GCi 4S4'J6 

H. 2 U cm; W. t> on 

Abydos; ’eJiea various of Viol-mo INN I 

New Kiugilouw -I&' dvjj usic, reim: uf Acnenophte Ml. I -M3 I3AS 
B.C. 

Of remarkably tin l workmanship, this mum mi form statuette 
from the neempobh north of Abydos represents the vizier, 
mayor and high priest of Anion at Thebes, l^uhmosu, I he 
tomb of Lb is important man was doubtless at Thebes, bur the 



god of t Lie iJco.d Osiris, with whom the deceased became iden- 
tified.. traditionally received some sort of dedicatory mon- 
ument at Abydos. in this ease ]t rakes tJio form of a standing 
statuette of Osiris, with body enveloped in a dose hiring gar- 
ment, and arcus crossed over the breast, which is- iil turn pro 
ncctcd by a vulture with outspread wings, A large collar 
adorns bis neck, and his cuiffun: is seriated yellow aiitl ■. lolcL. 
Tlie carefully executed central column of hieroglyphs Jsrs the 
name and titles of the sta metre s owner, while llu: horizontal 
lines surromulmg the body are taken from chapter *i of the 
lhmk of the Dead, an appeal to the shnii'iibti. HhdH’abtii were 
fipi rines equipped weth the name and features of the deceased 
and intended to take care of the domestic work in the realm of 
the dead, l.ach rime hr was cal chI upon rn cultivaie lie fields, 
irrigate die banks. 01 Leans pon fertile earth, the shawahti 
deposited in rhe rnrrh was to rep tv 1l f irre f am!" 

Tlie word shdu/aftti. of obscure etymology. came to Ljc reinter- 
preted by the Egyptians themselves r=nd confused with the 
word ushabti, “he who answers.' 1 

Ribimgtaphy: P VI l 7 , ;?p. i if) (?!; Newberry, Funerary StulHetU r s ami 

Model Sarcophagi 'CCJ 1 1, pp. :•) ? — #.i: 111, t? !■ 27; Levitin, L.) ss-.i- 
tu&tte funeraire de Ptabmos. at: Rfcuei! Trm-atix 26. 1904. p. s l . 
W. S). Schneider. Shabtis f, J .zydrn 1977. p. 100. 


15 1 Upper Hour, h ail 4S 

Shawabti and model sarcophagus oi Amciiho- 
tep called Huy 

Faience . |V Nsyoiz 

H. isareophagtiE S cm; L. N cm 

H. fsliawah til J.3.SJ eui 

Abydus. Acquired iti 1 H 5 0 

New Kint- Jon, 1A |: dy misty, e. 13S0 IkL" 

SbcUi'dbtii placed m miniature sarcophagi became fashionable 
jst the end of Dynasty 17. For the most part they are made of 
wood. The Eighteenth Dynasty saw them also manufactured 
of clay winch was carefully enamelled, such as the beautiful 
specimen illustrated here. 

The bearded mtimmifornn shawahri figure. wearing a long wig 
with little locks and holding the amulets *u (protection! and 
djed (stability; . is inscribed with the traditional shawabti text, 
ll rests within a ikewise mu ninlfotEil outfit) whoso lid, mod- 
elled with the image or the dcccascd-bccomc-Osiri&j attaches 
to its base by means of mortise and tenon joints. The deceased 
was .i certain royal scribe Amenhotep tailed Huy, perhaps 
identical with an official o: the same name, known from other 
sources as great steward of Amenophis HE. 

llibtiagraphy: am Turf egyptifu, llrsipaah 1 i- 1 riff to... 91. Ct 

.lf.fr?: H. 1). 'le.hn^ifii-r, Shahtis f, J.rVifi'U r9“"; W . J f,>u jt-. /.fir V'rr 

ii-wfrjru e des \Uitkreu and Vuce Raches, Lnrvden!Cofognt 1958. pp 
433 - 83; LA I. 222. 






152 Upper Hoo-, hill | 4M 

Khacmwas And Manana 

Steatite, with limestone base |E &7911 

H. 27.3 1.. :3.5 cm; W. lfl.fi 

/agny.rgL discovered in 19 16 

Now Km-idom. IK : ‘ dvn.isry, re-.gn on Ameiiuphis J 11. ch. I4P3 Ufi.T 

b.L. 


The art rjf scLi]pmre under Amoiophis ill reached a perfection 
and liJiesst: visible even in small private statuary. Exquisite 
detail enhances elaborate wigs and clothing with multiple 
plaits; laces display gentle and attractive features. 

Thin statuette oi a couple is chosen here for the high quality of 
its workmanship, the beauty of the lady's face and the minute 
details of the costumes. The nmn wears a long wig with undu- 
lating Locks 4et off in troii t against an echelon pattern of cutis. 
His clothing consists ot a tunic with short sleeve;,, tied at the 
neck, and a loose skirt held at the waist hy a long plaited sash, 
whose fringed edge hangs down in front. Thu cartouches of 
the reigning king Amcnophis III are carved on jus breasL and 
arm. 

The vromanh graceful figure is adorned with an extravagant 
wig o.l ehevrnned curls, tied bv a lotus diadem and dirge hand. 
A Wesekb collar wbth several rows of beads ornaments her 
breast, which is also decorated with two rosettes, A large 
bracelet covers each wnst. 3he wears a tong, tight- fitting 
gown; a great pleated shawl hangs about Her shoulders. In her 
left hand she holds the .me mat collar, symbol of Harbor. 

On toe base and back pillars are inscribed rhr names and inks 
of the couple, and an offering formula runs around l lie lime- 
stone base. Flic little pair statue was discovered during the 
foundations ot a hospital at /.agazig. 

ftifffjQgrjp&yr Leriani. Les Pkaraons tL HI. jJd. p. 2^9. 


I J J Ci round flarn, room 12 

The Scablemascer Tjav 

J r 

Ebony ]E 332 JJ 

IT. 3 A i T m- ]., 33.8 uni W. Ii?_ 2 cm 
Saldoim; dissevered by V. Lorei in. I H9? 

New Kingdom, t S r ' dynasty, rcLgn of Aititnophi* TIJ. c.i. ] .3 Nil Kg:, 

Ur all the statuettes of officials of Dynasty lb, a period rich in 
masterpieces, this one is without doubt rhe most alluring. 
Carved with such finesse and perfection, this sculp Lure scum 
to reproduce in three dimensions the magnificent reliefs found 
eh cIil: contemporary tombs at Thebes (Ramose, K her u e f, kh;a- 
emhat t etc,). 

The youthful and graceful facial features display exquisite 
beauty and duiicaic: muddling. The slightly inclined almond- 
shaped eves arc surmounted by arching eyelids and elpugated 
on either side by a cosmetic me, T'he nose hardly protrudes, 
the inouih is fleshy but sen si rive, the checks full. 

The fine chevron curls of the wig, which term in a re in IntJc 



f. . ... 


it .-.* 1 




Jocks, ire a EOUr' dc force in minutely detailed sculpture, The 
collar, cftrr.posed of tour rows of compact L golti’ ringlety h nf 
the type awarded by the king to his officials as a mark of di-, 
unction. 

Tjay wears a tui lie with plaited sleeves, and a skin wiili a 
plaited frontal section attached to the waist by moans of a 
plaited sash wrapped around twite- One end of the sash bangs 
down in front, the other is tied at the stomach.. 

Fhc traditional offering formula accompanied bv Tjav’s name 
and tides is inscribed on the frontal section of the skin and tin 
die top of the base, his graceful individual was rovai scribe 
and chief of the stables of Pharaoh. 

The statuette was found wrapped m linen gauze coated with 
•stucco, which gave it eh; appearance of a limestone sculpture, 
It was cleaned in 1935. A piece of gau/e remains attached to 
the left arm, which is part kill v broken a wav. 

fiibliQgrapky: PM iii. 2, p. $53; V. Lortg in; fatfitsiin He Plustitut 
Egyptien^rig Hi, no. JO. 1HHH, pi-. 99-IOOi Smith, Art and Archi- 
tecture, fry. 273; Plortef^ianx, ho. it?. 



1-54 Upper ilnor, hall 4^i 

Statuette of the; young Tama 

Pain-red wood, gold, faience f£ 350 “ 

H. 14.2 vnu L. 7.2 Cm; W 3 .(, cm 

Fayui", tomb at Hawiret Gjto‘:j; discovered hv ) la nines Pacha in 

F400, ex«ui various oi the Egyptian Antiquities Service 

New Kingdom. IH ! dynasty, reign o: Amerophis JEE ca. 1380 JEC.. 

f he comb of this young ladv named Tama contained two 
mummified bodies nod the usual funerary equipment* includ- 
ing vessels, a headrest and a beautiful collection of toilet 
articles such as a mirror, kohl jars, with the names of A mem i* 
phis III and Tiyc. little glass and stone vessels, combs and pins. 

1 he .statuette was placed among these objects as a .symbol of 
eternal beauty. Surviving colors enhance the juvenile features: 
red it it the ips and black tor the cosmetic lines on the eyes 
and for c.ac wig ado r nee with the sidelcjc.k of youth. SIk selII 
wears her jewellery: n necklace oi faience beads, a twisted 
gold collar and one earring (trie latter is not on exhibit). A sm 
gle group of hieroglyphs on the top of the ila.se preserves the 
name of Tama, 

thhiioyryphy; QntItcH, in: ASA 17 2, l90i, pp. \ 4 \ 4 J, pj'i, ) jr«/ 2. 
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< The lady Hcnut-Nakhtu 

W-ri-nd, fVMftiiJjllv g,ilded jind paiEiced JF M>>fi 

H. 22.2 fin; [ .12.6 en; W, cm - CG 334 

Sakik-nra, 

New Kingdom, c:sd ol chc l£ ,h dynasty, va. ' v.10 l J ..( , 

Numerous bean ri hi] wooden statuettes of women in New 
KingdoEii tombs nmv the collections or the world's 

museums. I be 1 ,' represent, ui mmiaiim: sculpture in the round t 
the ^eJu ciive figures. cn rved -.rd painted on tomb walls. 

] be fashion displayed here ctJ Iti-ut s el L:ii^ nc i' amt luxury, An 
enormous wig Held hy a lotus diadem surrounds ike beheaie 
fact;. A ong, transparent fringed and pleated linen robe is- tied 
below rite breast- It covers or.c sbouldcty exposes ti t orher, 
and envelops the rest of the body without hiding the attractive 
figure. The asymmetrical post gives, the impress ion 'or a grace- 
ful vrride. 

Hcnur-Kakhti.] clutches a acred bouquet. The object once 
inserted nt her Ich baud has disappeared, as has the cone of 
scented rat which originally crowned he: wig. Mil: inscription 
carved on the base nl ihu statuette wishes for the provision of 
offerings lor the fm of the deceased Lidv Hui.ji-Nakhri. 

itiblingruphy: J'.VT i 'it, 2. p 726; Bo/vbcirdi, SUilueN mid if.^wefhfjz 
i'Cl.'I ill, ftp. W} 2; pi 1-tH\ Kvfret - Die Hfkntt e, m.. ” J 
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1 J 0 Upper floor, gallery 44 

Bowl with aquatic scene 

blue faience jf; 63472 

|jl;im. 17 C:T 1 ; H, 5.7 ;■][> 

Ddr el .Vlfdinn. lornli 1582. discovered Lw brjy^ic ij] 1?J4 
K'cw Kinjrdod-ls lti lh dynasty, c. ] 300 Il f '. 

Numerous example of howls and dishes in faience of .m 
intense bine color ;srf preserved. Then floral decoration sym- 
bolizes on rhe or.e hand the regenerative forces ol nature, and 
on rhe other the liquid contents which the vessels once held, 
tsurc and flowing brushstrokes have sketched out a symmetri- 
cal design: two lutes fish swim about in ihe water of a basin 
represen tL-e: ar rhe bottom of the bowl, In thus mouths iliey 
hold Iolus buds. Two flcurs-de-tis. flank the basin, while all 
four comers sway with flowers and blue lotus buds. The lotus, 
which opens at surmise and closes vuth the setting sum is a 
symbol oe rebirth, while the fish, tibpin nilatica, as a mouth 
hardier, by its peculiar mode ol fertility and genera rive repro- 
duction is reminisce iti ol myths nf primeval creation. 

The bowl's exterior takes the form ol a. enrol I a .hii mm ruled by 
a crown of sepals, which is indicated with fine brushstrokes', 
The piece was discovered together with a ring-base deposited 
in a hasher in the EOEiib ol a craftsman. 

Bibhujtraphy: Hntye re, r.'j : I rn rn'i'es da i'lmHiut era Hiatt iPArcheiviogiti 
Orientals 15. 195-1-} 5, p. H7- r'.-Q* 1 bfnttsfi. Die- Nunsickile, .'hi-- 
Gcfdfi^nrppc L iis Mcmcjj Retobei, Mihtehewey AjpyptnUtgH-ckp wiSivn 
.If?. 19/ 4 : Corteggiatif, no. j ' ■ Nvbleciuirt, j . ?.■ ip js'.l !%t- 

tiion R.unsh t\ et son tsutin s. no 4j 


I J / Upper JliHir. room .-14 

Oismetic spoon 

Painted wood jp 2i! T 37 

1- 3i:.S cm; W. a cm; H. 6.2 cm = CTi 451 1 7 

layum. t’.nmb- 1 IH.SV 

New Kingdom, " ts 1 " dynasty, ca. 135 'I Lt.C. 

t’his period of luxury nr.d opulence saw a profusion of toilet 
articles in all manner of forms, bearing witness ro ike mger.u- 
ii> wiih which coquetry was display ed. Included among both 
private and toy a. tomb equipment were unguent vessels, Iris- 
h' e is, buhl containers, ran hs, mirrors, and ,-i variety of cos mer- 
ic spoons. The most original form of the latter, illustrated 
here, is often called “swimming- girl spoons". 

The h an die consists of £ naked girl in swimming; nose, She 
holds onto a spoon m the form of n litrie basin or duckling 
with hollowed body. En this example, the duckling's head lias 
been added separately, a> have the pivoting wings winch cover 
l hi: spoon- I ho stylized plumage is inlaid m bine paste. The 
swimmer's pretty Lace is enhanced wirh color; her fringed wig 
is painted black .md her collar is inlaid, agam in blue paste. 

3iblit}gr(tpt?y; G- rfen ckiSie, Objeisde 'i'aiietts (Cli) tl, rl. 29: i Wat 
iVrf, Der vefsii&t? LOffi'L A^yptptof’ische Abitenditingctt i 0, Wi'cjO.j 
dun 1967. p, 95. K J 5 ,■ Xu fret - Dh S.chwie, no. id. 
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train Syria. Terra urn a cxainp'es have been discovert d 1:1 New 
Kingdom tombs. The cover attaches ro the handle by means at 
a string sealed with day. A system of knobs or buttons con- 
nected by a tie served to fasten the vessel shut. The neck is 
decorated with geometric and fiord patterns, and the belly by 
a rut ore scene in which three calves frolic about under trees. 
On rbc cover is an inlaid ivory tie nr e of a calf. 

I iis new taste for refinement and luxury was introduced in 
Egypt as a result of her Asiatic campaigns, I lie simple and 
pure forms of cosmetic vessels of the past now give wav to all 
manner at unexpected shapes and designs. I he owners were 
tin longer exclusively royal, The lady Siam on bore only one 
title, that of mistress of die house, general I y given to women 
of high sodety but also found among the middle classes. Tier 
cot fin was placed in the unfinished and utideco rated numb of a 
granary official of the temple of Aton. beside two other cotrins 
of women of no disri active rank. And ytr ibe cosmetic articles 
placed in a bronze vessel 'JE313SV, gallery 49 si under the 
neck of this lady are among the most creative of the mu: or 
arts of this period. 

Siiblingrtiphy: T.V 1 J. 2, p. fi7Z; D-.m^y. in: AMK 2 X mi, 9. f:v. 
9: !.e Hepne . in Stoldl, Hrtesek no. 6b'; \r>f?e.wte i : cknafo*t, 

fro. 35; Corte.gihJfft, no. oi.J. 


Lift UppCT floor, room 04 

Unguent vessel 

Painted wood, inlaid bury JE 

K. 14 eir 

Thebes, Sheikh Ahtl el Gumma. tomb nf JT.iti.iv; sieeavati on s of 
Daressy, JSPS 

New kingdom^ iij ,r dynasty. reign oi Amenophts UT or begi lining of 
rhe reign or Amenophis IV, ca. Ibfi'J B.(.. 

Intended io contain the unguents necessary tor her toilet. this 
little t:: j-^rn t:tii: | .h t whs ini: titled in the lady Shimon's i:uM ri. Iw 
exquisite form portrays a vessel borne upon the shoulders of a 
servant, lbs nend is shaven and he wears a short pleated lalt: 
the pudgy lace is an exact reproduction of those found on men 
who arc bustling about their tasks in bas-reliefs and mural 
paintings in tombs and temples at rhe end ol Dynasty l&. 
The load which he carries is a miniature version of the ampho- 
rae with handles which th-e Egyptians customarily imported 


1 59 Ground Uoor, loom 3 

Bust of Amen op bis IV 

Sandstone KT 29 .. >. 49.1 

IT. 1 S3 cm 

Kiniak. rctr'ple of Aren; vn l' . 1 v.i i ed by ill? hgvptiiin Antnniit.es Service 

under H. Chcvricr, 1 916 

NuW Knlgdym. i S'" dynasty, beginning nf the reign tr Am L-nuphis IV 
i A.iberniirii), ca. I S6>— 1360 lit... 

I here are statues which touch u* with their grandeur, seduce 
us with rheir beauty, or overwhelm lls with their power. Less 
common arc the statues which fascinate t:s with harsh cxreri 
ors as intense as the inner character?; tliuv represen I- I he por- 
traits of Amenopbis IV belong to this second, exceptional 
category. I hey introduce a new arl civic which breaks with 
icon ograph ic tradition to express an entirely new concept of 
divine royalty. 

Early on in hi:* reign, before moving the capital to Ajmma, 






Ainenophis TV, the future- Akhenaten, whose two decades of 
religious reforms would overthrow millennia of traditional 
religious and civil life, erected at Karnak a temple to the sun 
god, now the only deity, worshipped solely m his form of the 
sun's disk. Located outside the enclosure wall to the ea.sL of 
the great temple of Amon, the Aten temple contained a peri- 
style courr whose twenty-eight pillars supported colossal scat- 
14 es of the king, Lour of these statues are to he found in this 
museum, two others in the Luxor Museum, ore in the Louvre, 
one in Munich and the others in the museum depots at JKar- 
nak. 

Differing from traditional Qsiride statues, this series of colossi 
retains merely the pose of the deified dead king, ai;d the royal 
insignia crossed over the breast. However, the king is no 
longer mummiform bur appears either in the costume of the 
livmg, or even without costume, the body naked, androgynous 
and asexual. The headdresses alternate between nemc j aitd 
kkdt., sometimes combined with the Double Crown, or imitate 
a composite form of j ? ernes with hanging curls. All of the stat- 
ues show the royal hoard, frontal uraens, and all hear the 
double cartouche of the Aten uarved on various parts of the 
body. 

If this original iconography poses certain problems, both the 
style, clearly reflecting the king's personality, and the motives 
behind the style are even more controver.sialL Obese or beauti- 
ful, realistic or mannerist, caricature or expressionism, degen- 
erate or inspired, diseased or mystical; rhese are the sort of 
questions one asks as one gazes up at the five-meter heighr 
attained by these colossi. Akbcna ten's. characteristic features 
include long, tapering half-closed eyes with heavy eyelids, 
lengthy delicate nose, immense protruding mouth, exaggerated 
chin, harsh musculature, long ears with pierced lobes, and two 
outlined wrinkle lines on the neck. 


The break is quite deep from the prevailing artistic tradition 
which had attained - before the accession of Amenophis IV — 
the purest and most perfect form of idealization. The develop- 
ment was perhaps to be expected, hut it was provoked by a 
revolution in religious thinking, In order to translate this revo- 
lution mro sculpture, a new canon and a certain mannerism 
was created. This style derives certainly from the king's own 
features, but these ;ire deliberately exaggerated. Thi.-, is dtiar 
because ever the beautiful queen Nefertitu whose undeniably 
pure visage is well-known Irom the b Lists in Cairo (see nos. 
161 and 1621 and Berlin, was to be represented at both 
Thebes and Eater at A mama in this new srvle fsee nos. 
164-167). 

Th esc Karnak sratues of Amenophis IV are the first to trans- 
late liie new conception of this king, who was a man with an 
intense personal side, but also an absolute monarch and fer- 
vent priest serving as the unique and indispensable intermedi- 
ary between God and men, This unique god encompassed all 
the divine qualities in existence, white the king was at once his 
spiritual and physical representative on earth. Hence the 
diversity ofthe.se statues within a cycle which contains death, 
regeneration, rebirth and invigorating radiance. These notions 
were formerly represented by specific deities: the asexual Osi- 
ris who resurrects the dead, the androgynous and fertile Hapi, 
aitd Re, propelling forces of life and cosmic order. 

RibtivRrtitrky: PM il r p. ilk Oxtrifr, in; ASAF. 26, 1926, p. ill, pi. 
H r Vdndkr.Majmct Iff. pp. ..il.i2-.vi; 0\ Desroches-Ntiblecnurt, in; 
Ll? ft O!' w:? rt'w Louvre, trns. 4, '7, i4?2 h pp, i-12; eadein, in: Monu- 
}}t<itW£ et Atemoires, Fimdatkm Eugene Piar 59, Paris 1974. pp. I 44; 
Tb< ; Luxor Museum of Ancient Arf, 1979, nai. J 56 and !6?; Aidred, 
Akbf-n4ten and Nefertki, pp. 2S-Ji t fig, 12; Le kiigtte da Soldi, 
ttruiseis 1975, no. 11; .N 'ofretete Ecbnuton, no, 9. 
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160 Ground floor, room 3 

Akhenaten presenting an offering rah let 

I. L me* runt JE 435 HO 

IE. 35 cm 

Discovered; by the Deutsche Orfetu-Gescllscbaft Lti i9ll in hnusc 
I i’ll d-Amsma 

New Kingdom, L£' h dynasty, dime of AkhtitiUeEi, ca, '.365 I i4¥ K.C. 

Akhcnotcri, originally named Amenophis TV, ruled Egypt for 
about seventeen years. He was probably raised and euucaiec 
nr hmu (Heliopolis),- tbe centre of die sun-cult, where he: was 
influenced bv the instruct] on s of its priesthood. Like hss rather 
and grandfather before him. Akhenaten rerogni/^d the- power 
or rhe priests of Amon-Elt': at Thebes. Upon bis coronation, he 
changed ihe stare lllU of Anion- Re to rb.it ot Aten, the unique 
god, and moved the capital of Egypt from Thebes to his new 
residence at Ak berate u f* Horizon of Aten”'! in Middle Egypt 
:TcL) el-AmarnsO. 

Akbenaten s Linds holding a tablet of offerings ‘ur the sun-god 
Aten, in a pose similar to thuL of Lhe king represented as Nifc- 
ftod I see no. 104). The tablet is carved with rep-us&iiaimm; ol 
food and I urns flowers. This particular per rc air displays facial 
features and a physiognomy much less deformed or exagge- 
rated than those found on other monuments of Akhenatcn, 
Nevertheless, one can still recognise rhe characteristic features 
of this king; the elongated face, large pelvis and heavy thighs. 
Unliitc his ocher portraits, hi.s lace nere Jiuws a serejie and 
contented expression. He wears the blue crown (Kheprehhi 
which in this cjast' is made or s separate piece of scone, a com- 
mon convention in the A mama Period . A short pleated skirt 
and sandals complete his costume. Standing male statuary 
normally ph-ces the left foot forward, bur Akhenatcn nere 
strikes an unusual pose with both feet together. Two other 
innovations of this period are the pierced ears and the hues on 
the neck, derails which do not appear previous- y it: official 
statuary. 

Mt&fcOjP'-rpb.: Vtittiitet . Hi. pp. 336—38 ,md p. 35 i: Aitirm J 

Akhentitex and AG/'c rt jYj. pi. aj : tiesracbes-^'yfrtecOtfrt. or,- Mqup' 

metils :?f Me.matres, Fandatian llughne rit>; 5 '9. 197 4, fift 2 7 , p 39. 





ttu-kIc: of a different material must have fitted on the rough - 
hewn upper part of the head on which rhe construction lutes 
arc: still clearly discernible. 

Although unfinished, ' h l: portrait is a master piece of purify 
and equilibrium, It demonstrates tbaL, parallel rn the revolu- 
tionary art of Akhenaten in which K'efertiti, like tlie rest of the 
family, is represented with the deformations of that particular 
style, (sec no. 164h :ne research for pure beauty was never 
abandoned, there exists hardly ajt other piece of sculpture In 
which it has been rendered in so striving a manner. 

The oval lace reproduces the sensibility and grace of a worn an 
of great spirit. Flic eyebrows naturally elongated towards the 
temples, rite projecting superciliary arches and cheek -bouts, 
the eyes half dimmed by the slightly downcast eyelids, and the 
mysterious mouth, are all rendered with harmonious jimpm-- 

tlOilS. 

This head is without doubt tlie most bcautifui of all Lhe por- 
traits we pusses^ of the queen. Most likely due to die absence 
of paint on tlie eyes, which lends them a distant and nivsten- 
olis quality, and ai;>o to the natural color of Lise quartzite, this 
piece is marked with a subtle charm which makes it every bit 
as arresting as the celebrated bust of Neferiiti in the Berlin 
Museum, whose radiance is incontestable. 

[iibliugtiipliy; j.D. i". Feruliebury, nr; }F.A 3 9, 1933, ft. T | 7, pi 12, IS; 
Vuridicf, blvnuei HI. p. Jit: Atdred, Akhenut&l lW Nefirtiti, fig. 3(1- 
{ •ittgtvHirm'.r, f>t. liils, Corteggiani, hq. 65, 
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Unfinished Head of Nefertiri 

Brown 14 us.na.ite 1 hi 592-B£ 

H. 35.5 cm 

Tell el-Amama. Found in the sculptor's STtiier iri 1932. Excavations 
ot The ligypr lixpioratipn Society. 

New Kingdom, IS” dynasty, reign cl AkbenaSen, 1365- lM9 B-C, 

Not omcli is known .liiniit the antecedents of Ncfcniti, rhe 
beautiful wife of King Akhenaien and the mother of thy mx 
A juarnian princesses who make their appearance iirrle by little 
io the reliefs. Many suppositions have been put forward but at 
the present time it is generally agreed that she was descended 
from an Egyptian fami.y of importance. We know that she 
acquiesced in the religious reform sponsored by her Juts band 
-o id that she upheld and practiced the new doctrine with him, 
Site appears constantly at his \>de ir: all the official represents. - 
Iiotis of the period. 

'FhK extremely beautiful head or rite queen formed part of a 
composite siatac made of several 1: enuiuts each sou priced 
separately and assembled after they were finished, a practice 
particularly in vogue in Akhenaten \ workshops. A crown 
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Nefcrtiti 

Qiiamire IE 4 . 5 . 54 " 

H. IS u:t 

Mernjitiiiij excavated by the University oJ Pennsylvania in L 9 E ."i 
K'f.w Kingdom, IS 1 - dyriasry, -reign of Akhenaren, I J-^5— 1 J49 B.C. 

The expressionist and revolutionary ar: eventually came eo 
acquire a harmony and elegance of tty own. An impression of 
serenity gradually replaced the rat her tormented forms of the 
earlier portraits. 

Perhaps influenced by the always pure and perfectionist Menu 
pliiie style, tins Memphite portrait of Netertiti marks precisely 
fhe period of transition, and is a masterpiece of the new inter- 
pretation, The mannerism which tended lo emphasize particu- 
lar physicat features is r.ow softened rn.ro visible grace and 
irresistible beauty. 

One of the loveliest representations of the queen, tins quartzite 
head once belonged to a composite statue assembled from sev- 
eral separately carved pieces [see no. 161), To the warm red- 
dish color of :be quartzite would doubtless have been added a 
blue material fur the crown and inlays for The eyes. 

This technique of composite assemblage^ practiced since die 
Old Kingdom in wooden .statuary, was utilized by Akhcnaten 
for stone. Particularly favored was quartzite in warm tones, 
whose color recalled the warmth of" the sun- Composite stone 
statues ntre rarely preserved [see no. 20 1], but they may well 
have beer, quite numerous, for Diodorus has recorded a de- 
scription of the process of manufacture. 

BMiofritphy; PM J JI„ p. 225: C. S. Fischer, m: The Museum Joitrva i 
University of Pennsylvania S'. 1977. p. 222: Afdrcti, Ak.be/mmi and 
fig. .37- ^ofrewte f-’ch»at&i< wo. F4. 



Head of a Princess 

Brown l| lj a.rcz itci |t' 44fi6iJ 

H. ll <rn 

Tell d-Ainaf na. Found <;:■ I he workshop ot Lht ehieL sculptor Techmu- 
sis by :be expedition ui Ule Deutsche Orient-G-esdJsehatt in I 9 1 1 
New Kingdom, 1 S' :h dynasty* reign of Akhenaten, 136.5- LJ49 B.C 

Between the fit&t “Amarna” style with its extreme deform a 
lions and the rather conventional reaction to it, there exists- m 
A mama an intermediate stage which by modifying the tirsr 
and reanimating rhe second, manages to achieve a skilfuJ syn- 
theses which perfectly reproduces the spirit of the reform. 
This princess's head alone would suffice to illustrate the tretid. 
The portrait represents a happy blending of the mode intro 
duccd by Amenoplus EV — elongated cranium and king, rather 
harsh visage — with the measured traits of the portrait of 
Nefcrtiti. The result t& a work ot the higher artistic quality 
whose softened expression has not lost any of its spiritual 
radiance. 

The statue perhaps represents Meritatcrg :he eldest daughter 
of Akhenarcn. Here again we are deal mg with a composite 
statue, witness the ter on underneath the reck by which the 
head was to be attached to a separately sculptured torso. 

Bibliography; Attired, Akhwmten j?rr i Sefertiti, fig. lit: i.e Kegtre du 
Suleil, no, 17; No/rCide Edbnatun, no. .36. 
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Akhenaren and his family offering to the Aten 

Alabaster K.T 30. lvU6.il 

H, 1 1.)2 an; W. 5 I l'tti 

Tell el - A.nr.3 rn .i ‘ discovered by F- Pccric in toe ioy.i| palace :« 

\rw Kingdom, IS* dynasty, lii^n nt Akheuaten, 1-365 I 140 K.C 

The rein pile or i lie son-god Aren was conceived, both in p I cm 
and in structure, quite differently from the classical Egyptian 
temple. In contrast to the temple t>i A in oil- Re, tor example, 
which was closed, concealing sombre ch am hers, ihar of the 
Aten was entirely open to the sky, without any tooting what- 
soever. Thus fhh god who ill limmatcd even the most remote 
corners, cv its seen by alt the whole day long, in conformity 
wirli the new doctrine. 

N r o longer were there any anthropoid or hyhnd divine forms; 
the sun god appears solely in the form of the sun's disk, whose 
ravH terminate in human hands (the Ijs; anthropomorphic ves- 
tiges), spreading the goodness which the sun lavished on man- 
kind. Hi esc rays brought life, joy, and. prosperity, revealing 
beauty and reaching lo the very depths of the oceans. 

On this carved slab we sec Akhcnaten and Ins family officiat- 
ing personally and directly under the rays of the Aren. The 
royal couple offers a lihiarion n> Line god. while the el-Ceat 
daughter Mcri eaten plays a si strum (instrument used in ualtic 
ritual, see no. 264). 

The bodies seem deformed: king lace, narrow neck, rounded 
breast, delicate, higli waist, enormous buttocks, and bulging 
thighs, fhe king wears the White Crown of Upper Fgypi, 
ornamented with the uraeus, a long pleated kilt extending 
down to Lhc calves, and sandals. The queen sports the klxji 
headdress starched in the form of a bag which gathers her 
hair. Her long plaited robe, tied under the hn^st* shows a 
transparency which reveals the body underneath] open in 
front, it tumbles down to the sand sis. Meritatcn shows a prin- 
cess’ coiffure with side- lock and also wears a transparent robe. 
This slab is a fragment of rhe parapet of the ramp which led rn 
the central chamber of the palace of Akhenaieu. 

SibfmgTiipby; TAJ IV. P- I Vti: Aldreil, Akbewinn dud i Kvfcniii. !h;. 
,)j.' Le da Sol,- fl, } V b.k no. J 6; SvfrvletH kibnaton. ?ro. -to-. 

C,i*rt£$RUini, no. bJ. 
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As the cm CCS of color show, this altar was mice entirely 
painted. Ii has recently been restored and partially recon- 
structed. 

BiltliORntph: PA-1 (V, p. 21il: ii. h'nmkfart. J.i, W27, pts. 4.\, 

■17, p. 212; Aldrt ii, Akhenaten j.'jd S'eferttti, fig. -.2. 


GrOimd 1 1 1 m :-r^ Trim" \ 


RT 111.1 1. HA 

Tell d Auiiirna; discovered by the Kgyjnin.«i A n rc ies Semite ir ■* 
chamber of die royal tomb in I -S L h I 

New Kin i^dotn, lfi lh dynasty, reign ol Akh c n aren, 1365- 1349 S.C.. 

rhis rectangular slab decorated with an offering scene was 
found abandoned among the dubats of lIic royal tomb. Tile 
king and queen offer lotus bouquets to the Aten, whale still 
more flowers are piled onto tab stands. Aten sends bis rays 
provided with human hands ro p re sc fir them with the signs tor 
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Akhcnarcn and family 

Painted limestone 

H. 53 atg VP. -Mi u]]L thickness k cm 
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Facade of a shrine 

Painted limestone jii 65041 

H. 9$ enp W. Ilk !:iIkl' restoration! 

Tell el-Amarn.i- discovered in rhe bouse or L'.niehcy during the excava- 
tions of the 1-g.vp r K\yiloranon Sociery m 1.926—27 
New KiitgdoTtu H3 dl dynasty, reign of Althcratcn, 1465 Ii49 ELG. 

Tlie Amarna period introduces the practice of placing shrines 
in the form of temple facades (pylon s) hi private bouses to 
serve as altars tor the cult of the royal family and, through the 
latter, to the Aren. Thus the god and the family of Akhenaten 
were simultaneously present in the temple and m the private 
house, and could receive offerings in one iust as in the other, 
Below the cavettn cornice arc inscribed the earn inches ol the 
Aten, followed by Lhe wisli that it lt ']ive forever and ever 1 '. The 
rwo symmetrical scenes executed in sunk relief of the two 
wings of i lie pylon show die royal family presenting offerings 
under the Aten’s dish, 

Akhenaten wears the typical blue crown with streamer float-' 
mg ar the back, and a pleated kilt. A broad collar adorns his 
breast. To the left he offers a libation; to the right he conse- 
crates offerings. Ncfcrtiti wears her characteristic high blue 
Crown and i iong transparent robe open in the front. She pre- 
sents a libation vase at the left, arid the kbun^i scepter at the 
rigliL. She holds hands with the princess Merita ten . provided 
with the princely slcIc- ock and holding a sistrum. Above, the 
Aten projects his rays with human hands :o dispense life to the 
nostrils of the couple. 










lift' {ankb) r-r £.1 prosperity' iwaf). One hand! even embraces the 
king atdow h is right arm. behind the .c&uple, the eldest 
daughter Meritaten rattles i si strum, followed by her little 
sifter Mekecaten, whojn she holds hy the haml 
Nefertiri wears a long '•■■rig tied with a diadem oE uract sur- 
jnoooted hy [lie disk headdress with two leathers inserted 
between two horns. Her daughters arc dressed similarly in 
long transparent robes which eicpo.se the body, and they wear 
wigs with s id docks. A prayer addressed to Aten, as welt as the 
titulary of each member of the family crowns, the scene. 

Once again the figures are deformed, a t most caricatured. They 
show receding front, protruding dim, bulging lips, m urk mg 
ears, drawn out eyes, and projecting check hones, slender tor- 
sos and deformed buttocks. I his type of representation is vc i 
contrary to tradition, that one might ask if sec arc dealing 
with a ease of actual deformity, which has Simply been sty- 
lized to excess. 

The relief was cnee painted. T races of grid lints in red ochre 
suggest that tins slab could have served as a model for the 
sculptors responsible for thy decoration of *-ic rov.il lom.h. 

Aitirad, Akkeaai&i a»d Scfsrtiti, fig. .14 Ott the 
Amaru# period, LA i f/J-.fJ. 270 •-•?¥, \2h-W; I.A VI. 
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The Royal Family as "Holy Family” 

Bn-inted limestone It 44!jcj5 

H. 44 emi w. jy ; -m 

! nil c I- A in n.? mi ; nvn.iiv.i rirn’.s of rim DeuTseh? Oi ii?r: r -C.-i^Sqrl I s*, 1 1 ii. 

[i n dor Ko rclui rc r, in 1 l! 1 2 

New Kingdom, L£ tfl dynasty, reig,n ol Akh.etur.en, 1365- L349 E.T. 

A totally new form of personal piety arose at A mama, The 
royal family united in a scene of private intimacy is repre- 
sented on a stela as 11 holy l:onilv : ’. ibis Sort of icon was 
kept jo riie private chapels of Amarna bouses- It was protected 
by shutters of wood whose hinges were set into pivots which 
are still visible on the base of the stela. 

At the top, iht: solar disk illuminates the scene with its rays 
terminating in human hands which hold rbe signs attkft and 
w.'ii.v [life rind prosperity] to I he nostrils of I he royal couple. 
The Life thus presented will be transferred through the king as 
intermediary to others. Akhenaren and Ncfemti are comfort- 
ably seated on stools complete with cushions. Between them 
.stands their eldest daughter Mediate r.. wdtilc the younger si&- 
tors Meheratcn and Ankhscnpaatcn (tbr future wife of Tut- 
ankhamen; appear on the lap of their mother, Akhenaten 
Kohls out an (MrriTig with strands tn Muritaterg s similar ear- 
ring aad two necklaces are placed on his lap. Meketaier: 
Stand? on rhe queen’s knees seeking her attention by reaching 
ior her chin, while dangling aji earring under the eyes of her 
kttle sister, who pliSys with its Strands. 

The king wears the blue crown and a plaited kilt which falls to 
■.lie shins. The queen’s costume consists of the well-known 
high blue crown, and the traditional long robe held m Hare 
with a heir. A collar covers the breast and shoulders, 

This scene captures an intonate moment with the total family 
where ilte central themes are harmony, love and affection. 
This moment, exclusive to Arnscrui art, marks the range ol the 
reform ill both rehgiojt and royal iconography. 

Bibliography: PM J V, p. 104: DesToches-KahUtcourt, Toktettkhatnct; 
et soir LrFirC 1 :'. 7 utaukbamnn exhibition catalog itt Paris, no. 4; f’nv- 
rttce. 1 Pfscki'r 1 no. 2 ft; A Idred. Akhenaten and Xefertiti, fig. 1\ ! 
Regne Ju Soled, \ 97S, t;o. Slvfretele Ectmaton, m<j. 47. 
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Akhenaten kissing his daughter 

Limestone J I"! 44^66 

H. cm; 16 cr-.: 3 .. 21.5 cm 

Found hy the Deutsche Oricnt-GescLLschaft in i sculptor's studio Ji 
Tell tl-Amama in 1^12 

New Kingdom, l ■tt' 1 ' dynasty, :ei.gn of Akhenaten, 1365 — 1349 EJ.G. 


Gt-nnnd floor* i , oorri 



Albertami ho I (is his. daughter, probably Merita ten uwm his 
Up and kisses her m a touching gesture of affection and fa- 
therhood. He sits or. a cushioned liming- .j nc ? wears the blue 
grown as we.! as ,t long lunic with short sleeves. J lie princess 
turns her fare towards that of her lather to receive a lass, 
while gently touching hin arm, J Ice wig lacks the ummI side- 
lock of youth, and her feet res: on a tall pedestal. 

Respite the statue’s unfinished state* the inmr.aie rehtiruvsbip 
between Akheoaten and his daughter is successfully captured 
in this harmonious composition- Such affectionate ro^al repre- 
sentations were shown m works of an only in the A mama 
Period, In this case* the arli.sl was permitted to observe and 
reflect die life of rhe royal family in the palace. 

Jvorrg believe that the female figure could also represent the 
queen Ktya (a less 'well-known wife of Akhennren) been use of 
[he wig hd i eve rl to he typical of her. 

R&iiQgr£iihy; FM IV. ft. 2U4; A hi red, Akhenatcn ami htvfejliii, ,'jj ■ , 
14,- Uoftvt - Die Schiine, m*. .O'g .VI. m: ( htottitfUtt 

d't.gypif 5fi, i'>m. I |j j r ; 1 2. pp. 2 i' - 58. For sre: ft'. tiekh, 
j w: MDA1K. 40* MM, ftp. kW-fi?. 
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Princess eating a duck 

i.imesrone |ti 4.fiOAi 

1 1. 2.V5 cm; \f, 22 J an 

f C ’ cl- Anuirna; diwovrred by the Rgym fcxpiu-atiou Society m 1 4J!4 
New Kingdom* ls r dynasty, reign of Aklwiiaten, 13 fill i.->49 J}.( , 

Wr have only brief glimpses of dining customs m .indent 
Egypt I rorn unnverT.itmnl rep resent at innij on stelae, tomb and 
temple walls, and always in a funerary or otherwise religious 
context. Jh:- person seated r.t table is always *hown merely 
with one hand on cvlre robed toward the food which he- she 
plans to e.n. 

I his symbolic representation of the repast is broken at 
Amaru a, beginning with the royal family. On this Limestone 
plaque which is a sculptor \ study, wc sec a very uti-jsira scene 
of :s pririgi'cs actually eating a duck - -ust as we' see Nt leriiii 
J i ti a roast duck to her mouth ;in rhe tomb oi Hava at T'dl cl- 
Artinroa)* or a priest break bread oi tli l: corner of a temple at 
Kartifik (wall on display in the Invar Museum 
Nestled nr: a Lushion with one hand on tho food heaped upon 
a stand, the princess holds ;m entire duck to her muuili. She is 
naked, her head adorned with a thick shock of hair which 
covers the ear. Her petite figure displays all lIk- cliarnLitenstK-e; 
ot A i n a r i i.i sty-ha elongated head and pud belly, yet delicate 
U'l^is and amts* 

Besides ill l: inn ovation of this genre, the sketch shows uj. the 
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yrai-t; a nd liberty of F.gyprian drawing, which generally disap- 
pear* underneath die sculpture, 'He artist who had begun to 
carve die sketch* has fur some reason left it unfinished, I In* 
plaque was found broken in two, hut is restored once again 
rodav. 

liifalingrapby: Dviwhes- Nohie.enurt, Ttiulankkumtitt el sun letups, 
Tutenkhamon exhibition dialog W Pans, no. 3: Terrace: Fischer, no. 
7.7 ■ tt v . H. Peek:}. Ross, Drawings from Ancient Egypt, Lortdm I 1 ) 78, 
,%■ 12- 
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Pucks in papyrus marsh 

Painted plaster JE 33WW1 

H. 101 ltd i W. lfilf r.rn 

Tell d-Amarna, [he southern palace (M;u u ■ A retr J 
Discovered l89f> by A, Harsauti 

New Kingdom, 18 :K dynasty, reign of Alrheriat-eri , 1360 04? B.C. 

Several fragments of painted floor from the southern palace at 
Tell el A mama bring before our eyes mu.: of those marsh 
scenes with wild ducks flying overhead, which were a favorite 
subject for the decoration of a pahw. 

The tufts of reeds (cyperus) and of papyrus which intermingle 
with the floating leaves of a flowering plant arc here rendered 
with an even greater ease and liberty than in flic palace of 
Amenophis III (no. 147). 

Those who trod on this painted floor discovered nature as u 
was created hy the Aten, that nature which die god i I In rui- 
nated each day with his beneficent rays. 

Hittiiograplw: J'A! J Y, p. 103; W. t/ m Busing, Ilitr hufhoden jiij dem 
Ptilast de. s Kartigs AmeiiOphit IV, in £i HaiVdtfl in-; Museum Kaim, 
Munich j 94], pi. VI, p. 21, Ct. alcu; La- Ri'gnc du S mT jJ, .no. 3.3. 
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Atnama canopk jar 

Alabaster (calciw) [F 39637 

Tl. 38,3 an 

Thebes, Valiev ot the Kings, Tomh no. .S.S. Kxcavaritm of T. Davis, 
directed by II. Ayrton, in 1907 

New Kingdom, 1S ,L dynast’., reign of Akhenaten* 1, 3 63 1349 B.C. 

This canopic fat was discovered along with its three mates in 
an unfinished tomb in the Valley of the Kmgs. T3ic conih-, 
which [he excavators attributed to Queen Tiyc, contained itL 
fact ,i gilded shrine belonging to Tiye pod diverse A mama 
funerary objects brought together for the burial of a member 
of the royal family atier the abandonment of Eel! el-Amarna. 
Ore of the four canopic jars is now in the Metropolitan 
Museum in New York. 

Since the inscriptions decorating the belly of these jars have 
been thoroughly erased, the name of their orign tal owner is 
lost, 'they are genera liy ascribed, lo Merita ren, the eldest 
daughter of Akbenaten and wife of his successor Smemkhkare. 
At the end of Dynasty' 18 royal canopic jars have stoppers, all 
four of which represent the head of their owner [see also the 
example from the Middle Kingdom no. 97, and Futankhnmon 
no. 176). 

The female royal bead which forms the stopper of each of our 
four canopies is a masterpiece of Amarna art. it is an elegant 
portrait, full of feminine grace, which marks the culmination 
of this artistic style now st tipped of the deformed caricatures 
of ns early phase. 

An elaborate wig with staged curls delicately frames the oval 
face. On the front was once the head of a uraeus whose- body 
is carved upon [be top of the wig. The eyes and eyebrows arc 
inlaid in Hue glass paste, quartz and obsidian, A broad floral 
collar covers the queen's shoulders. 

These canopic jars, initially prepared fur Merita ten, but an rib 
□ red by some scholars to KiyJ and more recently even to 
Akhcnatcn, have been apparently used for the: burial of 
Akhenaten's successor, Smen khkare, who died prematurely; 
for the woman's coffin of royal type, which was found in the 
same tomb, contained rhn body of a young man (on exhibit in 
this room). 

Bibliography; PM T p. 566; Th. Dans et :ii.. The Tomb of Clue.ett 
Tryi. London 19 Ji i, pis. 7-8 ; Yoyoite, Treasured of tilt Pharaohs, p. 
i i *j , I tanks, in: Stndie.n tur Altdgyptisehen Kidlnr 2. J 975 , p, 90; Le 
Regne du Soleil, 1975, no. >9; Ido fret etc Eehnaton. ut>, 5); <j. Mar- 
tin, j n: Melanges Gamut Eddm Moukhiar, Cairo 1985 r pp. 111-24, 
pis. J-.j. 



hands Crossed over the cteasr. clasping a hoe and a plough 
while a basket of grain hangs over the left shoulder, 
the nine lines of hieroglyphic inscription on main .m offering 
formula to the "living Aren, who illuminates every land with 
hi* beauty* tli at he might give the sweet breath of the north 
winds long life in the beautiful West. cool waters, wine and 
niilk upon the altar of his (Hat's) minh, tor rhe Ka o i the 
Adjutant Hat, may he repeat life . T: 

Hat was probshiy an ^ adjutant* of the chariot force, ajid may 
well have owned a tomb in the region of Amaru a. 31 hat dig- 
ging here scans to account tor the discovery of our s hatvabti. 
which was I can id in the- great necropolis of Tutu, lit: the west 
hank, of the Nile across from Tell d-Artmrim. It fortunately 
came to rest in i la: Museum’s collections in IbiJK. 

Bibliography: Wj$pe rn, hr iVliurA? Lgyptiett 111, pp. 27 4 o'.: pi I:--. 
FechheitHer, KitinpltttrK, J 922, pi. 8H; II. i). Sshn,’i:kr, Sbtini* S. 
Leyden 19 77, pt. 239-90: Crtrleggifitii, tut, 6“. i-i. Wtirihi 
MOAiK -42. 1986, p. Ill, pi. 8. 
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Shawabti of the adjutant Hat 

Fainted lintesmtrc Jb 3^590 

H. 20.2 cm 
I U n:t( ? h purchased itt 

New IGiigdam, IM : ' dynasty, c Id 50 LhC. 

This fine yellow limestone shato nbti is a masterpiece ut small- 
scale sculpture in the round. A variety of colors still enliven 
the piece: the kps arc ted, traces ot blue adorn the striated 
wig, broad collar and hieroglyphs, and black outlines are vis- 
ible on the eyes, eyebrows, and at the corners ot rhe mouth. 
The cars are pierced. The fama! feature;, typify the of the 
late Am am a Period. 

Of excellent manufacture and in nearly perfect condition, this 
example displays toe classical form ot the ushabit figure: 
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■j Cofnssal statue of Tu tank ham on 

Painrcd quarrziie JP 59^69 and £iiU34 

H. INS cm; W. ,'.i jtti : diickncHH 87 

fhehes, funerary temple ot Ay acul Hoietuheb; excav avions of die 

Oriental Institute, l"ni vers iry of Chicago, iN.U 

New Kingdom, IN'" dyiuisrv. reign of Tutankhamnn, 1347— 1337 

B.G. 

This statue most likely represents Tutankhamon; die facial 
features, softened and enhanced with color, hav-e preserved a 
youthful and serene expression, despite fhu mutilation, Srard- 
ing in the classic Egyptian pose, [he king wears die double 
crown, oi which only the bottom remain 1 ;, along with part of 
a striped nmies lie address painted yellow and blue and 
adorned with the uraems. The res: of h;s costume includes n 
ceremonial beard, broad collar and the traditional pleated 
skaOrd/yCkrit. A dagger with a falcon -headed handle is slipped 
[in dot his belt, which in turn is ornamented with a partem of 
broken lines. On the belt buckle, j utsuklianioi.S name has 
been replaced by that of Horemheh, 

The statue, with its base now exhibited separately in this gal- 
lery., was originally located m I uturikltauioriT mortuary Lem 
pie at Thebes, and has a counterpart now in the Oriental Insti- 
tute Museum in Chicago. Upon I In: death uf Till aukhaj nun, 
] i is successor Ay removed both s tatties to his own mortuary 
temple, altered their facial team res a no. added his own name. 
His temple was in turn taken over and completed by Horcm- 
heb, who succeeded Ay very soon after the latter’s accession. 
Thus it is Ho retnheb's name that we hud or Lhe Statues today, 
and it was in his temple, destroyed after the New Kingdom by 
a florid, that thee earne to ligbl lynlg at the entrance Lu a 
hypo style ball. 

BibiiGgraphy: j'N U, -t.vy L 1 HaSitberiR. Anthes, The l-.^cat-Mtom 
of Metiimi Habit H, Oriental institute Fublicjttk>m XLl, Chicago 
?y.iV, p. JfJil, pis. -t'j. -j.-fi:; Tntankhsption exhibition tstahg i n Puns. 

no. 


174 Upper floor, room 4 

The gold mask of Tutankhamon 

Gold, ir.rns lazuli, camel Lan, efuam, obsidian, turquoise and Coloured 
^Iast [E ei C‘0-~2 

H. .54 cm; W. 59.3 cm; weight ! L kg 

Thebes. Valley of the Kir.gi, comb o: Tarankha-non [no. Hj- 2 ; . Lxcavi 
Uom of Cortot d { !ar nirvcui in 1922— 23 

New Kingdom, lN' r dvnnsrv, reigr. of 1 ■.ir.inkliaraon, 1.147 — 133 ■ 
B.C 

This marvellous, life-size mask, of excellent workman ship, 
protected the head of lhe mummy of Tutankhatnon. Further 
protection was assured bv a magic formula engraved on the 


* 


l 



shoulders and the back of the mask. This formula, first intro- 
duced in Chapter ] 1 h til the Book of iTc Dead si n ri n *.■; tJi u 
N ew Kingdom, identifies the different parts of the body of the 
deceased with the cor resending members of scirions divinities 
and the latter are invoked individually in order to protect that 
particular Jimb. 

The usual nfrH?;. headdress knotted back at the nape of die 
neck* is striped bine-green imitating lapis lazuli. The nr.ieus 
and vulture head ir. gold inlaid with semi- precious stones and 
coloured glass ornament the brow. The mask's eyes are made 
of obsidian anC quarts with a touch of red at the corners; the 
cosmetic tines and die J ids are of inlaid blue glass. I he divine 
heard, plaited and turned up at the end is of cloisonne work, 
coloured glass held in a framework of gold. Both earlobes art 
pierced fur the wearing of earrings. "1 he wide necklace collar is 
formed of rows of tapis lazuli, quartz* amaz unite and coloured 
fit ass beads attached at each shoulder to a gold falcon's head 
ornamented with obsidian. 

This mask presents us with a beautiful albeit idealized portrait 
of the young king. 

Bibliography: f'Af !, i!, p. 5 7. i , Carter, J'ut-ankh-Ainen II, pp. K1 - ft, 
ph, 17, 7.3, Desrttchfs-Noblecouri, Tutankhamen, pi. 16; hdu'jtyiV, 
Tutankhamun, pp. ).J2— Tutatikhatnon exhibit iVwj \itiaU.*gue&; 
Japan, no. 4$; Tarts, no. -f k t.nndnu, tip. 50; b'SA-Cattatiit, no, 15; 
Germany, no. S.j. 


1/5 Upp cr l.ooj, roimi -I 

The gold coffin of Tutenkhamon 

Gold, semi-pteciens stones and elds>- Jl ftor" I 

L. 15 ~.J Cm i weigh; 110.4 kg 

Thebes. Valley oJ die Kings. tcunb t;L Titian khatnon 'no. »ri 2 ■ . Fac;ii.i- 
tiens ot Cnrter arul Carn-arvor. .:s l"?22-2.3 

New Kingdom. 1‘i' h dvnasTv. rrign or Turankh.ininn, 1/4 ■'— ] 557 
B.C. 

The kings and queens of the New Kingdom, as well as the- 
tnembers of their families and certain non-royal personages of 
high rank, were burttd in several coffins one fitted into the 
other, .lint r. 1 1 enclosed in a stone sarcophagus. The coffins are 
generally mum mi form, ol gilded wood nr cartoniiage, 
although some arc in stone (granite or alabaster:; occasionally 
a kmg possessed a coffin of solid gold. 

"Hie mummy of J utatikbarnon, who died at tic early age ot 
about 19 years, was found in this gold coffin, placed inside 
two larger wooden coffins richly gilded arid ornamented with 
Semi-prrdcus stones and glass. The three coffins were placed 
in a rectangular quartz.iie sarcophagus with \i red granite lid. 
Over and around the sarcophagus, again placed one inside the 
other were four gilded wooden chapels which almost com- 
pletely filled the sarcophagus chamber. 

The two inner coffins are those whi eh are on view tn the 
Museum; the smallest one ot gold and the oilier of gilded 



U|>|>?r rloor, gallery 9 


wood covered with precious stones. I he third outermost cof- 
fin was left in the tomb containing the King’s mummy. 

Tlic hammered gold coffin is covered With incised decoration 
inside and out. its shape is that o: a mum mi form Osiris figure, 
arms crossed on the chest, holding -die sacred insignia- the 
hooked b scepter and rhe flail nekbjkka. Under the influ- 
ence of the sue! cnlr. the dead king is stimiltaneously identified 
with tltc god Re whose flesh is of gold and his hair ot lapis 
lazuli. The ruyal insignia, uraars ami vulture, are a reached to 
die striped tretrtps headdress and. under the ehm me divine 
beard is of gold inlaid with blue glass in imitation of lapis 
lav.uh. The lids anti cosmetic lines are ‘.ikewise of blue glass. 
The inlaid eyes are missing. The breast is covered with :\ wide 
collar richly adorned with precious stones and with a necklace 
made up of a double row of gold and faience lozenges. On the 
crossed wrists, wide bracelets ate also inlaid with jewels. 

The two protecting goddesses ril Upper and Lower Lgypt. 
Ndchbet the vulture' and Wadjei the cobra with a rnrd s body, 
both holding in their claws the symbol iheit t cm h race the 
king's torso with their extended wings whose feathers are 
represented in cloisonne in laid with multicoloured stones. 
Below them arc engraved the goddesses his and Nepchys 
whose crossed wings protect the lower part of the King's 
body. Tlic protective- formulae winch they recite arc inscribed 
in the double column of hieroglyphs running down the middle 
of the cottin. A further inscription encircles it. Lsis is again 
reproduced kneeling with her wings outspread, beneath the 
King's icet. The whole body of the coffin is aoomed with n 
network ui admirably engraved bird's feathers. 

Bibliography; PM f, 2, p. j'72: Cdrwr, fut-^ttkk-Amett If. pp, 76 - 7 !K 
ph. 24, 23, 7 0-72- D cs ro c hti • N 0 h l <?to url t Tutankhamen, pi. 56; 
Ec!;i\JTili. 1 utankhamun, pp. HO— 31. 
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Lid of a canopic jar 

Alabaster icalsilv' Jb frb'elT 

H. if an: W. 19 cm 

Thebes, Valley nf rhe (iin^. tuuib at 1'iuan khamoit .no. Li 2k e\ea- 

vaTfid by Carter and Carnarvon in 1922-23 

New Kingdom, 3S' i: dv nasty, reign of Tutankhamen, 1347-133. 

EJ-C 

The four canopic jar lids with the king's image were carved in 
a beautiful white alabaster which derives from the quarries ot 
Hatnub, as docs the chest in which Lhe-se lids scaled the four 
receptacles with the royal viscera, bach portrait wears the 
nemns headdress wi rh the utaeus and vulture lived upon the 
brow. The details are enhanced with red or black pane in .i 
rather hasty fashion. 

At ter the four mini a ru re sarcophagi containing the kirg s 
mummified viscera were placed in the cavities curved out ut 
tin: canopic chest, the four heads, turned lace lo tacc in two 
pairs, sealed rhe openings, r n <1 a found, shrine-shaped lid cov- 
ered the entire group. 

The names of the four guardian genii of the viscera are 
inscribed on the chest which was drawn on a sled, while the 
hiur corresponding protective goddesses are carved in relief 
upon the four corners. Thus lm.set and Isls protect the liver, 
1 l.ipi and Ncprhys the lungs, Dun mute 1 and Nciih toe stom- 
ach, and Kebehser.ucf and Selket ihe intestines. 

I he chest itself was in turn set within an u nine rise sbrirx of 
gilded wood, decorated with reliefs and placed upon a sled 
beneath a arge baldachin. The graceful figures of the four 
protective goddesses delicately keep vigil over the is alls or this 
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jpliied chest (see [jo. 177). The entire group was found m the 
so-called Treasury of the tomb. 

BibitOtfrdphy: C.ir/rr. TttParkh HI, ph. 9-10. J 3, Is. 4” L ; l-:-- 

Tticbes-Noblccawrt, Tn(,:nkb-.:n;in, pi. 33; Cri (n iofcafS of Ttiitfrtkh 
amitn exhibition! Pm: s. no. SO: L'i'.-i. irk; 4, Japan, HO. I T LQtsfrM, 
no. 8; L'.S.Srf, HO. IS: lOSA'Csnada, no. 44; Girwsny. ^ : i . Ik. 


177 Upper I Llji jl' 1 gallery 9 

The goddess Selket 
(from the canopic shrine) 

Gilded ar.rt painted wewd IE 60 &S(j 

H. cm 

Thtbes, Valley ni th ^ Kings, nnnb ot Ti-iu.iiIs.h.Ennun uvu. 61), excu 
vated by Carter and Carnarvon in 1922 — 23 

N r eiv Kingdom, 1d T dynasty, reign or Tntankhamon, 1347—133” 

B.C 

J'his is yn? c.i r four goddesses who with gracefully outstre tailed 
arms protect the gilded wooden shrine set within a baldachin* 
which an LLti.Lt hotted the alabaster chest containing the royal 
viscera (see nil. I7b(. 


Seiket was originally a water-scorpion goddess who crude heal 
stings and bites, liven after assuming the term or a woman, 
she retained her original appearance as an identifying emblem. 
|ust as the scat remained the t:mh cm of Isis, the house that fit 
Nepthys and the rwo arrows that of Neith. 

The: tour goddesses lire responsible for guarding the TUOrtid 
remains of tlic king, They are dressed like queens nt eotitem 
porary costume, a feature which adds to their charm and ele- 
gance. The ft hat- lie address adorns the head and Tumbles down 
over the oack; a large collar covers the shoulders. The pleated 
shawl is tied at the waist, partially covering the elegant, long 
pleated robe tied with hanging sashes. Sc ket turns her head 
slightly to one stdc as tf to ward oft some danger: thus is. bro- 
ken the lutig tradition nt Irunt.dilv observed by officii statu- 
ary of nil periods. The Amarnan influence js clearly t-isible in 
the charming modelling of the bodv and the features of the 
face. 

The figures of all four goddesses arc of gilded wood; the eyes 





and eyebrows are painted black. The goddesses reappear on 
die walls of the -shrine which they protect, each one lacing Lie 
genii associated with her, m order ro insure rlic preservation of 
ilte viscera (see no. 176). 

The shrine is crowned by a cavettu cornice and an anr active 
friete of uraei with sun disks, similar to that of the baldachin 
in which it is housed. These essurii lady architectural forms 
recur in bark shrmes or in the -sacred mini enclosed within a 
daLS: rhey .are frequently represented on temple walls from the 
New kingdom to the Late Period, 

Biitho^ntphy: PM i. 2. pp. 573—74; t'.-.irtpr, If !, pis. 

7, 7, R, p. 47; DesrQckes-'Nobfecitwtt TiiUvikfxwieu, pi- 3 i ; bdtv&ds, 
< utiitkhamiin, pp. CatMogurs vf Tittjrflih.'intvn v&hibtitw; 

USAlCawti#, no. J ,S: Ctemumy. hcj. /. 


[ 78 Upper floor, ijaliery U 

Golden shrine 


Wood. envered wiTh pnld leaf ! ‘•■h r: ne * and silver leaf (sled) 

Jk 614M1 


If. sn.r cm; W, cm; thickness un 

Tht-bis. Valiev ui ;htr Kings, mmh or Tatar kli anon (no, P2b exca- 
vated by Latter and L.irnarron in 1^22-2^ 

New Kirgdoit, Iff 11 ' dynasty, rvLgii h : L Tutankhamen, 1647— 13 V 7 


Ii.C, 


I his appealing naos from the tomb's antechamber is entirely 
veneered with gold. Constructed iri the form of a divine sancy 
tuary, it rests upon 4 sled which IS covered with Silver. L lie 
walls arc capped by a .cavettu cornice; the roof b rounded 
towards the from m imitation of tbe primkiye I nines of 
Upper r.gvpt, Fnrh leaf of rbe double door is furnished with 
mi ivory mill which slides into 1 :iilg on the opposite .ride. and 
two additional rings between. them allow the sbnnc to be 
sealed. 

I'lte into st likely golden) statue which once resided within the 

nnos has been stolen by in mb rubbers. There remained a 

gilded wooden base with “foot prints” and a back pillar 

inscribed with [he name of Turankhamon. The excavarors also 

found a golden pendant representing a serpent goddess wirh a 

woman's head nursing the boy king ion exhibit in room 4 . j 

This pendant was attached to a headed chain and bears an 

inscription declaring Turankhamon to be be loved of the gud- 

dtss Wetet-ltekaii,'’ the "One great of magic”. This phrase 

recurs in all of the texts nr the rums which reproduce the royal 

tit 1.J ary. 

The decoration of the naop IS worked in repousse; the details 
incised in gold leaf adhere to the wooden walls with the aid ot 
a fine [aver of stucco. On the roof, the vulture-goddesses 7 

spread their wings over die alternating cartouches of the king 
and queen. Two serpent goddesses shown or the sides of the 
lid hold the she n rings of protection. Both the (pete riot walls 
and leaves ot the door depict Tutankhamen and lus wife 
Ankhsenamon (Akheria ten's third daughter, originally named 
Ankhsenpaatenj in charming settings. The royal couple appear 
in a evclc ot intimate scenes and m various tvpes of hunting 
excursions. They arc outfitted differently in each table au with ^ 

sumptuous jewellery, various wigs and hairstyles, and royal 
crowns. Contemporary fashion k reflected in the elaborate 
kilts, transparent pleated minis and fluttering streamers, and 
enveloping shawls which leave Lhe torso free or the shoulder 
exposed. The couple sometimes hold hands, sornelunes stand 
one before die other. Most often die king rests on a seat rang- 
ing from a simple Stool up to the throne of Homs, while Ills 
wife stands or crouches at Jus leer.. She accompanies him on a 
hum in an elaborately decorated papyrus skirt, or offers bin a 
new arrow as he draws his bow and takes atm at wild ducks 
in the marsh. She hands him flowers, a si strum or men at neck- 
lace. nr ties nis collar around his reck. She adjusts his core of 
scented fat, or takes perfume from hint which he pours into 
her pain as -she sits on a cushion, Shr anoints him, and even 
presents him with Lhe staves of millions of years adorned with 
the symbols for jubilees, life and power. t 

Or tin: interior of the door leaves, (he .syniTnctric; a d CCnration 
depicts one scene arranged between the royal cartouches in 
which rhe quern again offers sisfrnrri and bouquets to her hus- 
band. At the very bottom, two rekbyt - birds over the Nltb sign 
(“{ill 1 ’) cryptographically .Svmboh/.e the adoration of all the 
people. 

Alluring iri theiF finesse and grace, these scenes .Ire primarily 
in [ended to cause athletic prowess and inornate moments ot 
Lite voting king to endure in Lhe next world. The* form part of 



'a niru.nl of permanent regeneration, not only of I j to bur or 
royal power. Lath elemeju ui dn decoration possesses a .svm- 
bo.it; importance: the profusion of lotus bouqueis, mandrake; 
iriiitSj sistra and menar collars arc doubtless .ill symbols of 
life, love and rebirrh, Bur the thtime of Horus, stat us of years, 
jubilees and rekhyl buds all help to transport royal power 
from this world rtv rhe next. The bunting scenes represent the 
triumph of order over chaos, bur nkn evoke Llie Image p f the 
young Horns ;i, e. the ktJtgj hidden ir j the marsh to protect 
him against his enemy (Seth ), 

We have seen the significance of the; fem.de aspects of rebirth 
in Egyptian art and thought. The representations nf the queen 
here ltd this role. Sometimes she i>. die pnestess who pays 
Htimage to the king and carries out Jits duties for him. At other 
times site plays the role of a goddess who receives and intro- 
duces him, into the company of the gods, saying h Vlav you be 
received by the One Or ear of Magic” . I 'bus the king is reborn 
as a fiod, mused by tin: goddess, and finally enthroned as a 
god. He is tlier: a hie to ivc lot millions of years. 

Bibliography: .'-'.Vr J, 2. p. Sdd p 5X3}: Carter, Tat-itnkh- 

Anti'n L p/s. 2 V and hX; pp. 1 7 — 2-‘ J: ami !!. t>l. J. pp, 14-1S: Desro- 
‘tbes-Plublecniirt, Ttit&ikbitmcii, pis. 7" — y- i-.fiir.zrds, l nPoikbamun. 
PI' . 52—7; Calalfigufi of Tiilaiikhainot) •. xh:h;i\--,s: ■ I . .■ ji r L b - j ^ r , no. 5; 
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J ■' Upper floor, g.ilhn 25 

Throne of Tutankhamun 

H. (02 cm; VC', 54 cm; thickness 60 an || : 

Thebes, Valley- of the Kings, mmh of ['-rninklianion ;iuj>. 62!: cxl.i va- 
rious or (..Jltter/Carn irvrsn in ] 922-2.5 

New Kingdom, lS r " dynnstv, jeign of Tii-.m.khainrin, L 1 I T -I'H" 

B.C, 

Ihe tli rone oi lutankhamon is an accompli shoe example id' 
the Egyptian craftsman's trade in the New Kingdom. It is con- 
scrucied of wood, covered with go'd leaf and ornamented with 
multicolored glass paste and semi -precious stones. 

. The arms of the throne take The form of two winged serpents 
wearing the Double Crown, who go a re' the cartouches of 
Tutankhamen-.. Two protective LlqlTs heads top the front pair 
of legs; all font' legs re mi in art: in lion's paws. .An openwork 
decoration symbolizing tlie union of the Two Lands, on a: con- 
nected the legs together. 

The hack bears an exquisite composition in winch Tntankh- 
amflii and lira wifi: Ankbsenanion affectionately face each 



Older. The king s seared casually on a comfortably cushioned 
throne; he wears an cly bn rate wig surmounted by .i composite 
crown, a broad collar and a long plaited kilt with open-work 
central tab and sash falling to his side. His reel rest on the soft 
cushion of a fi.H Its tool. Hie queen Hands placing one baud 
upo-i the king's shoulder, while in the other she l^oldn a jar of 
unguent. Her headdress consists of a uraeiih diadem which is 
surmounted by die disk, two feathers and two horns. Around 
her neck is a broad collar which covers the shoulders and part 
ul uir long pleated robe. 

I be inlaid ti e mentis include blue giass for die wigs, and red- 
dish brown for the bodies. The costumes arc of silver and die 
ornaments or semi-precious stones. 

The rays of ".he sou disk Aten dii-puiist: htu to the nostrils of 
the royal couple* as they did during the period oJ tin Am am i 
heresy. In addition, rhe back of the throne reveals the 
unchanged forms of the original names: Tut a nk ha ten and 
Ankhsenpaatcti. 

tiitohngraphy; PM 1. 1. pit, 576 Carter-’ Metre, tutmutkli- Awrn I, 

Pp- i. 42 — 44: DesTockes-PJohiei'vurL TulunkbatHen, pi. W; .jui.-,-- 
MffViriT, pU. J 90—91; l : diifard$, Pitfiinkbumun, pp. ,i£ 4 I. 






the costume and attributes are plastered ami gilded. The suit- 
ucs were originally wrapped in sheers ot linen, which had dis- 
integrated over rbe centuries. 

The king stands with left toot forward in a striding th j^l:. He 
grasps in his right fist the handle Lit a pear shaped mace,, orna- 
mented with scales, In his left hand he holds a mil staff with a 
papvtms umbel inst below the handle. He wears the .kfhtt .lead- 
times - on the second statue he wears the — which 

completely covers the hair hut leaves rhe ears tree. A gilded 
bronze tiraeus is attached to his brow, 

The eyes are inLaid into the black, beardless face, Both the out- 
lines of the eyes and the eyebrows are of gilded hroiue. On the 
breast hangs a gilded pectoral and broad collar: armlets amt 
bracelets adorn the arms, The bronze jinn dais art gilded, as is 
rhe rest of the king’s costume. * 

The pleated kilt is enhanced by a starched tab which projects 
in front and is held ill place by side gussets with converging 
folds, The belt buckle contains the coronation mint of the 
king, Nebkheperurtg. this name also occurs behind* on the 
widened part of the belt. The tub of die kill is adorned with a 
vertical inscription: “The perfect god worthy of vaunting* a 
sovereign to be boasted of, die royal ka of Hora kitty, the Osi- 
ris, King and Lord of ilic Two Lards, Nfebkheperure, justi- 
fied.” The complimentary inscription on the statue with the 
tr ernes headdress introduces, in the second part of ill e text, rhe 
king's birth name, “Tutankhamen, living forever like Re every 
day," and mentions neither the nor Osiris. 

The two statues bear traces of A mam a influence, .such as their 
bulging abdomens, relatively slim legs and pierced cars. As tor 
the black color of the flesh, it is intended not ro frighten 
intruders, but to evoke die Ohirian quality ol rebirth, resurrec- 
tion and life. 

Bibliography; PM 2, p. 570/ CsTUrriMace, (, pi. 

16. 41. 45> 2?. 1)2; Desrnches-hlobiecaii}-!. Tutankhamen. fig. -12 

anti pi. 53 . izduuirds. 1'tiltinkhamiai, p. 7 ft- HA; catalogue of Tutiirtkh- 
amon exhibition: P.zris.. mo. 25 . 


ISO Upper Hoot, gallery 50 

Ka star ue of Tutankhamon 

Wood coated with h ini mm and gilded, hicinie fB 6CT8 

H. 192 cm: W. 5-3.5 Ml; L. H cm 

Thebes, Valley ol die Kill^S, COP'.ib of Tutankhamon ino. 62). Hxcav;> 
cions at C a rt er C 4 Lr l l li T yj l V 1922-. 1.1 

New Kingdom, 18 l! dyuasiv, rripn nf i i:r.inkhamoR, 1 147- 1 3 37 
13 C 

The burial chamber ot Tutankhamon was originally separated 
by a wall of stone coated with mud, whose blocked doorway 
was broken after burial by tomb- rob bets, and later regaled by 
rhe necropolis •idmi-iiMraiimi, which then attached its official 
seal, 

/ Two magnificent royal statues stood before this doorway js 
'- guard Mils' 1 of the burial chamber. Almost identical, they 
differ only in the respective types of wigs they wear," they are 
constructed of wood coated with hi rumen for the flesh, while 


I S J IJppct flora', joor.’. 25 

Ceremonial chair 

Ebony* ivory, gold, stone and faicr.ee J£ Ci2030 

H. 102 cm: W. 7Q cm; L. 44 cm 

I hcbe.% Valley ol the Kini;s. [Oiisb of Tutankhamen (no. 62';. Exciva- 
dons of CarDer. Caraisrveni, I 9 22- 22 

Mew Kingdom, 18" dvmiMV,. rci^n of Turin khamoti, 1347-1337 
Ii.C, 

By virtue 1 of its marvelous inlays, this chair may he counted 
among the finest examples of cabinet-work, ever, it" the 
unusual structure, that of a folding stool transformed into a 
hacked chair, is not completely successful, 
l he back ls decorated entirely in inlays, of ebony and ivory, 
semi-p radons. stone and faience, all on a base of gold leaf. The 
frieze of utaei with disks which crowns the hack is interrupted 
in the center by she solar disk Aten, a vestige uf Amaru a. 
which hovers over the two divine cartouches. Below this 




friesc, Llie vulture goddess spreads her wings, and holds in 
each daw a fan and a rfajH-ring. She is flunked L> two ear 
touches with the royal names Nebkhe<verure and Tuunkhatci). 
The lower Held is divided mio vertical bands it* which •inscrip- 
tions bearing the names KeBkheperure a:id. TuiankhatcD 
appear respectively in tbe ebony and ivory, Tutnnkh.iren is the 
earlier form of the king's name; the later form Tuunkh-ainoii, 
occurs in the fesLh inscribed on the two horizontal pieces of 
ebony which enclose the decora non. 

The seat is curved to receive a cushion, arid is constructed oi 
ebony with inlays of ivory imitating the skm nl n spotted 
animal The ebony feer, adorned with pieces ur ivory and gold 
leaf, terminate in elegant J neks’ heads, which attach in pans 
to two cross bars. Between the ducks' heads m from, and also 
the feet of the rear supporting slats, i latticework pattern sym- 
bolizing die unification of the Two Lards has been partial ly 
dcstroyed by tomb- robbers. Behind the ba^k, reinforcing 
braces arc inscribed with the name nl Tmankharen. 

The rectangular stool placed at the foot of the chair, intended 
as the king’s footrest, is ornamented with figures of bound 
captives from foreign lands, imprisoned “under the sandals*' 
of His Majesty for all eternity. 

This chair ss often called Tutankhamor’s ‘'’ecclesiastical 
throne.” by analogy with the episcopal scats ot the Middle 
Ages in Europe. \i was discovered in the annex of the ante- 
chamber, among a -unible of furniture, boxes anti oh facts oi 
alabaster. 
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Shawabti of Turankh anion 
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from, rhe New Kingdom or, the number of fuuerarv figurines, 
called sWwabiis i,see nos, 150, 151 and 172;. placed in a 
Lomb attained a local of 40 1 including ,V>5 workmen, one for 
each day of the year, carrying hoes and baskets in readiness 
[or tiie work assigned to them, plus 36 overseers, one for each 
decade (week of ten days) to direct the work. 

The tomb of Tutankhuirion, however, contained 4l3 shawab- 
cis; 365 workmen, 36 overseers and 12 supplementary fore- 
men. one for each month. I bey art fashioned of diverse mate- 
rials and vary considerably in quality. 

Our shawabti of gilded wood in, like all the other figurines, an 
image ot the King. Young and grace till, rutunkhamon is 
mummifonn, crowned with the Kbepmsl* cs'owti and uraens. 
adorned w ; ith a broad collar cot 
in gold leaf and holding lji his 
crossed hands the insignia ot 
Oii r is, An abridged version ot 
chapter 6 of rhe Book ol die 
Dead is inscribed in two vertical 
columns on the front of the hgu- 
rinc; “Words spoken by the Osi- 
ris. King Nebkheperure. May 
this shawabti be glorified il ae i.i 
named or invoked. II the Osins 
Til ca n k h:i mi )Ti ih called upon ill 
[lie domain of the god to cuItj- 
vatc ihe fields, irrigate the river 
hanks or transport sand from 
the East Co the West”, [he sha- 
wabti must declare itself ready 
to do the work foe hlltl. 

An inscription engraved under 
thv feci td this shawabti informs 
us that it was a certain Cienersl 
Mln-uakht who presented i.r to 
the dead king in order to be use- 
ful to him in the other world. 
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Headrest of Tutankhamen 
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The headrest, known in Lgypt since [he Old Kingdom, i; still 
Iihiicl unlay m terrain African eu mi tries, A headrest is normally 
composed of a tlai rectangular base, a central shnfr and li 
curved neck-support. Provided with a cushion anti placed at 
the head oi the bed, the headrest apparently served first and 
foremost to protect the liali of th< sleeper. 

In funerary practices, rhe preservation of the head, the driving 
force of late, was Indispensable, Tin: headrest, in tltc form of 
an ts millet accompanied by appropriate magical formulae, 
could both preserve and support rlie head, This supporting 


stands near the huan during rhe judgment of Osins. S'-ie may 
also appear ns Nut, the sky and, in the form of a sow swallow 
the Jcad-hccuriic-smrs in order to beget ihem once again. 

[lie dead king could rest at will on am- or rhe couches in the 
hope of obtaining revivifying force and survive as- lie. He 
could then rise up in Nun, master or the great flood, traverse 
the heavens (see no. 2i6) and be received by Nut, whom he 
would men hear once again, 

■each couch is constriiLieu of four collapsible wooden pieces 
carefully fitted mgerher. The bed or mattress inserts by means 
of pegs and rings between, ihe two upright side pieces, which 
form the animal's body. Their paws make up the lour leg* of 
the conch and arc solidly implanted into ;■ re era rtgufar frame 
serving ns a base. \ 

Jlie atiraeiive cows’ heads, especial K the Ivre-sbaped horns 
surrounding the sun disks, mark the head of the couch. Ar die 
fooi, curved tails fkink the foot supports decorated wid- 
en oti is of stability and proteciior. '[ he entire couch ls made of 
stuccoed anti gilded wood. The eyes are irlaid with glass, paste 
in the form of the Udjar eve. 1 rilobare ocelli a re inlaid, all over 
the body in a dark blue color, while die base »s painted hlnek, 

I he mattress consists. of woven fibres stuccoed and gilded. 
Striking for then- form and rich symbolism, these couches arc 
st nelly 1 1 uifrary ,. Others were found m die tomb of Homiihcb 
with heads of Coves and hippopotami, A representation of 
three similar beds iji the tomb of k a irises Ml indicates chat they 
formed part of the typical repertoire of royal funerary equip- 
ment m the New Kingdom. 

I'he four other beds found in Tutaukbamon's to mb ukt a 
more conventional shape, but do not lack originality cither, 
Particularly- noteworthy is the folding bed, which could be 
considered the ancestor of our collapsible cot. 
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Couch ifi rhe image of the primordial cow 
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three ta.l couches in lire tunii of sacred m -tnak facing the 
burial chamber were placed smallest to largest along Tu: wall 
of the antechamber, opposite the entrance to the tomb. 

Hie fust couch is leonine, the second bovine, Jud the dun! 
takes a hybrid form with rite head of a hippopotamus, and 
body of a leopard ornamented with crocodile scales around its 
neck. Three goddesses arc thereby represented; the first tc the 
iuilcss .VIlIil:!, an nn:n rn.itior oi Harbor, Scklintei and Isis. 
She is the goddess who must be appealed m order to cause the 
Nile flood upon which rhe country depended. I'he second 
Mehct Werct, ‘'the Great Flood ’b Tins K ihe primordial cow 
who surfaces from the waters of the primordial se.-t Nun), 
bearing Ike the sun to the horizon of hcaveii^-'Vhe tltird god- 
dess is Amin ttt, the one “who devours the dead.'* She usually 



function came rn symbolize t he rising of the sun. Chapter 1 6n 
ot the Book or the Dead cositaina a spell tor the headrest, rc.L-s- 
suring rhe deceased with die following words: ‘"Your head 
will not Be carried a wav from you; vc.ii.ir lie.td wi I never be 
carried away from you/ Figures of genii ajid beneficent spirits 
often dtCOTdtC the headrest, ho as rn reiTiovL.: I he demons vsucli 
could a '.Lack tile deept::. 

Under .he neck of TuTankbamnon/ mummy was placed a 
model headrest, while several actual headrests were deposited 
among the king’s- fun era ry furniture. Some were Ot faience; 
one made ot ivory shows a neck -support held tip by a figure of 
die god Shu. Our example takes the form of a small folding 
stool with articulated legs, 

The neek support is made ol three bands composed of ivory 
pieces. They terminate at each end m rnsteners whose upper 
surface in inched with a loins flower design, and whose lower 
surface reveals the face of the god Iks in high relief. I he- 'of. is 
symbolizes the rebirth of the king, over whose sleep Eks, the 
protective genius faithfully watches. He dispels malevolent 
attacks, and insures the peaceful rest of the sleeper. The 
crossed legs terminate in lJ licks' beads, with beaks fitting LilLO 
two cylindrical pieces of ivory 
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'this statue of A nil hi-S in the form ol a black jackal was found 
rn the eiiLraiue to the chamber known as die "treasury 11 , and 
was turned to face the Burial chamber. It rested Upon a chest 
in the shape uf a temple oi shrine, mounted upon a portable 
S,edgC with four carrying poles. 


3 he statue is carved of wood which was then stuccoed and 
coated with a black resin. The interior of the ears, the scarf 
and the collar are gilded: the eye? arc o: gold, cal cite and ob- 
sidian, the daws ot si. ".'st, The body was ori.gin.ally covered 
with a linen shirt dated to year seven of A then a ten ; around 
thn neck was tied t finer clnth, as well as a scarf arid a Moral 
collar composed oi lotus and cornflowers, 

Aim bis is attached to the sliding lid o! the gilded wooden 
chest. Crowned with a on verm cornice and surrounded by a 
battered torus moulding, the cheil is decora: luI with c/fad-pil - 
krs and rit '.ot fstsl knots. While serving as a base for the stat- 
ue. the chest a so contained amulets of blue faience, eight 
openwork pectorals, and two cakirc cups, otic of which held a 
resinous substance, while Mic other served as a lid. ! best 
objects, initially arranged in compartments, had beer tilled 
lima ugh by the innib robbers. 

An U bis is essentially a fur era rt god, venerated before Osins as 
Lite lord of the necropolis. He guides the deed in the next 
world, watches over them, and is considered Mil.: mvenor of 
mummification. He is the one who introduces the deceased 
into I lu: Irihnnal ol lodges lor tile weighing ol I lie bear!. This 
statue, which represent!: him crouching on a shrine, was ir all 
probability borne in the funeral procession, and was later 
deposited at the cntr.uice to flu- chamber which held the ca no- 
pic chest. Tli us i: fulfills the guardian role of this god. The 
inscriptions which ad tun the chest give the two harms of 
Ai mb is, hum ! and Kficntt sehttetjer, in the formulae for pro 
recti on , 
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